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When You : 
Lunch Alone 


you experience the pleasure 
of the lonely traveler meeting 
a friend in a foreign land 














when your waiter brings you 
your favorite dessert, ~ 
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There’s That Delicate 
Home-like Purity of Flavor 





got by preserving in the home way—without the addition 
of any preservative or coloring materials of any kind. 
When you eat K.D.S. Brand Jams and Jellies you know 
you are eating the finest selected fruit preserved with 
the best cane sugar. 





Made by 


E. D. Smith 


at his own fruit farms 3 


WINONA, - ONT. 
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MANY of the leading magazines no 
longer devote space to editorial an- 
nouncements. As we pointed out some 
months ago there are disadvantages in 
the forecasting of articles which are 
slated to appear. Often magazines, by 
a combination of unforeseen cireum- 
stances, find it impossible always to ad- 
here to their schedule. Again it has 
been the practice of some publications, 
usually of the weekly variety, to profit 
by the announcements of the monthly 
magazines and attempt a hurried treat- 
ment of the subjects outlined in ad- 
vance. These considerations have 
weighed heavily with the standard 
monthlies in meeting the situation by 
abandoning the forecast department. 
While MacLean’s Magazine has suffered 
somewhat in recent months in announc- 
ing contemplated subjects, only to have 
them seized upon by rival publications 
which are anxious to court popularity, 
it has not entirely discontinued its 
policy of giving readers a foretaste at 
least of what might be expected in the 
issues of the immediate future. We 
shall probably adhere to our practice in 
this regard though somewhat guardedly 
insofar as leading articles are concern- 


ed. 


Pure Food Problems 


One feature which we have in hand 
for November touches the question of 
pure foods in Canada. Readers are no 
doubt aware that a great campaign is 
being waged in the United States in the 
interests of pure food and against the 
adulteration of food supplies. But while 
from the perusal of articles which have 
appeared in American Magazines and 
journals, Canadians may be familiar 
with the situation across the border, 
comparatively few realize that the 


problem is likewise a vital one in this 
country. In a powerful but impartial 
article which we have secured, every 
aspect of the question insofar as it con- 
cerns the Dominion is set forth and the 
outcome cannot be other than a new 
impetus in behalf of the pure food 
movement in Canada. 


A Trio of Fixtures 


There are three regular fixtures in 
which MacLean’s Magazine publishers 
take particular pride. These are: the 
series of articles on ‘‘The National Po- 
litical Situation,’’ by Mr. E. W. Thom- 
son; the Smoke Bellew series of stories, 
by Jack London; and the Success series, 
by Dr. O. S. Marden. If readers will 
look over any other magazine published 
they will not find three better features 
appearing from month to month than 
are these; undoubtedly they constitute 
the best and most expensive regular of- 
ferings which have ever characterized a 
Canadian magazine in the course of a 
single year. 


The Best in Canada 


Speaking of the merits of these ar- 
ticles, and, indeed, of the magazine in 
general, we received during the past 
month an unsolicited letter from a gen- 
tleman—one of the leading authorities 
on public affairs in Canada—who gave 
us a frank opinion of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine. ‘‘After having gone over the 
issues of the past few months very care- 
fully,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I unhesitatingly 
state that in my opinion the magazine 
has not been approached by any similar 
publication ever issued in Canada.”’ We 
ean only wish that we were at libertly 
to divulge the name of the writer but 
we are not. It can be added, however, 
that the name would be known to prac- 
tically all of our readers. 
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“93” HAIR TONIC 


J Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 ‘ 









































Keeps scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health | 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The RexoX Stores 


They_are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 











XS UNITED DRUG CO. BOSTON, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 


COPYRIGHT. 1910. UNITED DRUG COME 
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Three More Stories 


Another correspondent in a note this 
month expressed appreciation of the 
Smoke Bellew stories, asking in how 
many more issues the thrilling tales 
would appear. The tenth tale in the 
series is published in this number. There 
are still three others—thirteen in all— 
and thus the series’ will continue 
through the November, December and 
January issues. Many expressions of 
commendation have been received in re- 
gard to this popular feature. A maga- 
zine which has a Jack London story in 
each of thirteen consecutive issues 
should surely prove a winner with a 
very considerable class of readers who 
delight in tales of adventure such as 
only London ean write. 


The Political Series 


The third of Mr. E. W. Thomson’s 
political articles will be featured in 
November. As the close of the year is 
approached the national political situa- 
tion in Canada grows in interest. Hon. 
Mr. Borden and his colleagues have re- 
turned from England, a naval defence 
policy is being formulated, vital issues 
are pressing for settlement. Parlia- 
ment will be summoned late in the 
year or possibly early in 1913 and in all 
probability the ensuing session will 
take rank among the most notable in 
the history of the Dominion. MacLean’s 
Magazine is fortunate in having at the 
capital a representative so eminently 
qualified by talent, connection and 
training as is Mr. Thomson. He is in 
closest touch with the political leaders, 
as also with the feeling of the country 
for he has just completed a tour of the 
Dominion, and will be able to handle 
the situation as it develops in all of its 


varied and interesting phases in a man- 
ner which will leave nothing to be de- 
sired. The political articles in maga- 
zines are becoming more and more a 
power in shaping national policies and 
moulding public opinion for they must 
be sound and reasonable, unbiased and 
independent, critical and trenechant—the 
highest products of publicists. 


Christmas Offerings 


It it somewhat early to remind read- 
ers that Christmas is coming? No doubt 
some will think that we are rather pre- 
mature. But the facet of the matter is 
that magazine editors must work a long 
time in advance of the calendar. By the 
time this October issue reaches sub- 
seribers our November number will be 
in type, and after November will come 
December. We say this merely as a re- 
minder to contributors that masuseript 
intended for the Christmas issue in 
December should be submitted without 
delay. it is our intention to handle all 
manuscript promptly in order that those 
whose offerings are rejected may have 
an opportunity of submitting them to 
other publications while the subjects 
are timely. This, then, may be taken 
as an intimation that we are prepared 
for the commencement of the usual 
shower of Christmas remembrances in 
manuseript form. 


Exhibition Exhibits 

In this issue a great deal of space is 
devoted to the exhibits of the National 
Exhibition at Toronto. Much that is of 
interest and also of value will be found 
in the descriptions of the various 
booths and their produets. The dis 
plays this year were particularly at- 
tractive and elicited numerous favorable 
comments on the part of spectators. 
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You Can Thank 
Advertising 


N=! time you step into the corner store, take a 

look around. Of all the articles on the shelves, 
how many were on your shopping list five years ago? 
Make it ten years, and you will find that most of the 
things you buy to-day—and could not do without— 


were not even made then. 


You men and women who buy 
things, let this sink in. You are bet- 
ter men and women because of ad- 
vertising. You eat more wholesome 
food. You wear better clothes. Your 
home is better furnished. You have 
cleaner and more sanitary houses. 
You read better books and maga- 
zines. You seek more healthful 
amusements. 


Your whole standard of living has 
been raised—and why? Because the 
men who make these better things 
are telling you that you will be more 
comfortable, happier and healthier 
if you use these higher grade goods. 





It is advertising that makes it 
possible for you to buy ‘‘the best’’ 
right at your corner store. It is 
advertising that encourages the in- 
ventor to make new comforts and 
new utilities and enables you to 


buy them almost immediately after 
they are perfected. 


J. J. Hill says this ‘‘high living’’ 
costs more. True for J. J.—but it 
is worth more. And leaving the 
cost aside, do you want to go back 
to buying jam out of a pail, oatmeal 
out of a barrel, raisins out of sticky 
boxes, or tea exposed in an open 
chest? 


Do you regret the money you 
paid for a Player Piano? 


Would you forego the new style 
razor? 


Isn’t a Tungsten worth a thou- 
sand candles? 


Would you now be enjoying these 
if enterprising manufacturers had 
not told you about them in their 
advertisements? 


Isn’t life brighter because we have new and higher 


standards of living? 


Let us thank advertising for it. 


Advice regarding your advertising problems is avail- 
able through any good advertising ayency, or the 
Secretary of the Canadian Press Association, Room 
503, Lumsden Building, Toronto. Enquiry involves 
no obligation on your part—so write if interested. 
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“VIYELLA’ 


FLANNEL 


New Fall Designs For 1912 





“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 


DOES NOT SHRINK > 


Wire Drawn Tungsten Lamps 


Very durable, long life, and the same 70% saving over 
the old-style lamps. This is absolutely assured. If 
your dealer does not carry our lamp, write us. Send 
for a trial lot at case lot prices. 25-Watt runs 48c. each. 


‘Carbon Lamps 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. 
We absolutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample 
case of assorted sizes at 134c. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL. 
YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT BEHIND 
OUR LAMP. WRITE US NOW. 


E. A. GREENE CO. 


Agents for the Stromberg Electric Co. 
189%, CHURCH ST. TORONTO 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





NOVELTIES. 





A VERY PLEASING NOVELTY—WE CAN REPRO- 
duce your photograph in stamp form and size, gum- 
med and perforated, ready to use on letters, etc. 
These real little novelty photo stamps find great 
favor with those who use it. Send us your photo- 
graph, with the money for the order, and we will 
deliver the stamps and return your original photo- 
graph postpaid, in uninjured condition, the same 
day. Send us four orders from your friends and 
we will make twenty stamps. from your own photo 
free. 20 stamps 50c, 40 stamps 75c, 100 stamps $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Patina Company, 
146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto. Ont. 





BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
hought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES—PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. ©. 
Klarv. 108 Avenue de Villiers. Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKERP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 











LOOK AHEAD—GET YOUR EYE ON THE NEXT 
chance. If you hold any position, fit yourself to 
fill the place higher up. If you are engaged in any 
eccupation or line of work, learn what you need 
to know in order to get more out of it. You can 
fit yourself for the next chance by taking some of 
our courses at home. We teach: complete commer- 
/ cial (bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, busi- 
ness, correspondence, commercial law), shorthand 
and typewriting, journalism, special English, me- 
; chanical drawing, architectural drawing, engineering 
(stationary, traction, gas and gasoline, automobile, 
marine, locomotive), beginner’s course, civil service, 
teachers’ certificates (any grade in any province), 
university matriculation (any university), or almost 
any subject you wish to study. Write for particu- 
lars. Canadian Correspondence College, Ltd., Dept. 
B, Toronto, Canada. (1) 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 


simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





YOU DON’T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
—it pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents mis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
Co., 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
make and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 


TYPEWRITER CoO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 





POSTAL STAMPS. 





STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto. Canada. 








PRINTING. 





PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 





LETTER SIGNS. 





SIGN AGENTS—PAINTERS.—SOMETHING NEW 
and better. Attractive ready-made Gold and Silver 
Letters. 21 kinds, easily applied. Make big money 
lettering store windows and selling sparkling chip- 
ped glass name-plates. Catalogue and sample letter 
FREE. ATTRACTO SIGN CO.. 2643 N. Clark St.. 
Chicago. 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 











CAMERAS. 


POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers’ in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St.. Montreal. 








as rn LEGAL. | A 
NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS. 
Annapolis Royal. 








REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE OR 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 











Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 





YOUNG MEN PLACED IN POSITIONS ON CANA- 
dian railways as telegraphers, ticket and freight 
clerks, just as fast as we can prepare them. Rail- 
way officials endorse our courses. Free Book No. 
12 explains work and wages. Write for it to-day. 
Dominion School of Railroading, Toronto. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the independent and remunera- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SONGS. 








SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
oa. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We 
pay 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send us 
your original poems, songs or melodies to-day, or 
write for free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, 


Washington, D.C 
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Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 
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Horrockses 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS and FLANNELETTES 
Are the very best the ‘Old Country” produces. 


See the Stamp “ Horrockses’’ on the selvedge. 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES IN THE DOMINION. 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., LTD., Manchester and London, England. 
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Me hee FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
fe a3 25 Mees, =A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 
ae wmememees, =F ull Matriculation Course. 
fec, Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
oe ae Painting. 
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ss Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Miss NATION. 
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: 
Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto a 
Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 
A Branch Junior Day School f 
Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 


A Residential and Day School : oo | > : 
— Opposite Pit Bloor 4 Che Margaret Eaton School North St., 


W:, Toronto Of Literature and Expression Toronto. 


Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 


























sioal Education. The School aims st the highest development of Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 

true womanhood. English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- 
SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. ture, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. 

JOHN A. PATTERSON, MRS. A. R. GREGORY WRITE FOR CALENDAR 

President Principal ° 

MONT NOTRE DAME London Conservatory of Music and School 
BOARDING SC "OR GIRLS, : “ae 
SHERBROOKE 7 QUEBEC. of Elocution, Limited. 


Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches LONDON, ONT 


‘ : A thorough course in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Organ, 
from the Primary to Teachers’ training depart- Theory of Music, Composition, Elocution and Dramatic Art 
ments, and extensive courses in music and art. 


Splendid buildings, healthful location. Conducted L _ Write for tage 
by the Sisters of the Congregation de-Notre Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar a 
Dame. For Catalogue, terms, etc., address F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. bd 





THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? LORETTO ABBEY 

















MISS GRAHAM’S Business College WELLINGTON PLACE - TORONTO. ONT 
An institution for the education and refinement of 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL young ladies Religion no obstacle to admission, 
offers all the advantages of a special practical training. For particulars apply 
Day Classes - Ladies only The Lady Superior 














Night Classes - Both Sexes : SS 







Open Allthe Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 WESTBOURNE 
Special attention paid to copying for business men at Residential =o School for 


340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.O.A., Art 
Director. 

Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 

Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Main 1714 

















Rothesay Collegiate School q 
ROTHESAY, N. B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. Preparation for the Universities, 
R. M. C., or for business. 

Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e., the 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and eachfis 
in charge of two masters. 

For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., 
Head Master. Next Term begins September 12. bl 
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YOU Golden Opportunity 


Canada is the present-day land of opportunity. It has reached that stage of devel- 
opment where there is a premium on trained brains. Men and women who have a trained 
knowledge are in enormous demand. Canada not only desires them, but must have them. 


What does this opportunity mean to YOU? You who are dissatisfied with your present 
position; you who want to change to a more congenial occupation; you young man, you 
young woman, who want to enter on a business that will afford you good earnings at 
the start and rapid advancement and success. 


The Shaw way is the sure way. Hundreds 
of ambitious young men and women have 
been trained for better positions, better 
earnings and success through the Shaw 
Correspondence School of Toronto. 

Shaw Correspondence School 


395 Yonge Street, Toronto CANADA 


Please explain ( without obligation o8 my part) how U can seccessfully 
quality for the position or profession underlined. 


You, in your own home, in your spare time 
without losing an hour from your present 
work, without spending a dollar more than 





Chartered Accountant Artist 


you ean afford, can fit yourself for success 
in Canada’s wonderful fields of opportunity. 
But you must have initiative. You must 
have the will power to say, ‘‘I will secure 
this, and I will start NOW.’’ To start now 
means to use the attached coupon. 





Auditor 

Cost Accountant 
Modern Banking 
Bookkeeper 
Steno¢grapher 
Penman 

Commercia! Specialist 
Ad-Writer 





Designer 
Art Specialist 
Teacher of Art 
Story Writer 
sperasit 

ewspaper Reporter 
Photographer 
Show-Card Writer 








YOUR PRESENT OPPORTUNITY oweina 
IS THIS COUPON—USE IT. 


Name 








Business Address 
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A Residential and Day School for Boys. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 


LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. 





UPPER and 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster, F42 





ASHBURY COLLEGsz 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. 
For Calendar apply 


Rev. 


GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 





Residential School for Boys 


RIoLE VY COLLEOE 
Three fully equipped residences. The School won 
University scholarships in classics (1909) and in 
classics and mathematics (1910). Write for Catalogue. 

REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
Ridley College St. Catharines, Ont 








TRINITY 


Founded 1865 Beautiful, Hea'thy Situation, 
o:erlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 


COLLEGE a. ——* Gymnasium, Magnificent New 


SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for the Universit es. Royal 
Military Co lege and Business. Religious 
Training throughout the course. Special at- 


PORT HOPE, Ont, tention given to younger boys. 


Residential 
School for 


Bovs. 


For Calendar apply to 


Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 


Headmaster. 








WESTON 


St. Alban’s Schoo Ontario 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
life. For prospectus apply 





























RAILWAY POSITIONS 


Positions as Station Agents, Tele- 
graphers, Freight and Ticket Clerks 


may be 


secured quickly through us. 


Our School is recognized by Railway 
Officials as the best. Day and Mail 


Courses. 


Free Book 12 explains. 


DOMINION SCHOOL—RAILROADING 


TORONTO 

















M. FE. MATTHEWS. Head Master 
AT SIGHT—“You will be 
pleased to know that I was 


=< successful with my examina- 


tion in Latin composition and sight transiation. 1 
found the sight quite easy and must have made full 
marks on it.” T. A. S., MeGill University, Montreal. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. 





L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, BANK ST., OTTAWA. 


ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONTARIO 
Residential School for Boys and Young Men. 
COURSES 

Pusiness, High-School, College Courses. 
New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms. 
shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 
running track auditorium. 

















RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger.C.R., Pres. 








LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 
Head Master 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 








SUCCESSES 


1st Place McGill Science 
Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
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CML. 


Step to take toward a good salaried 
position is to write for a copy of the 
Catalogue of The Central Business 
College, Toronto. Take the step to- 
day. Spend a cent. Get the copy. 
Then decide to act. W. A. Shaw, 
President, Toronto, Canada. 














“EDGEHILL” 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 


The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Patrons. Miss 
Gena Smith, Lady Principal. old Medal, 1908-1910, from the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, London, England. 
Three pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 
examinations. Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary 
Conditions. Earter term begins April3rd, 1912. For Calendar 








anply to REV. H.A HARLEY, M.A.. Secretary. 





TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES Z 


more than knowledge cramming. We aim to build up char- 
acter and develop individuality, besides giving a thorough 
course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, 
while the health of our pupils is carefully safeguarded. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Affiliated with Ottawa University. 
Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 


LADY SUPERIOR, CONVENT OF SACRED HEART 
Rideau Street, Ottawa. 








Wl sverbrook 


RYT ATM a DORs 


| 250 Styles 























Esterbrook’s Relief. No. 
314 is an extraordinary 
pen that adjusts itself 
to any desired slant 
and writes smoother 
than the old goose 
quill. Made of spe- 
cial alloyed metal 
—won't corrode— 
and finished like 
a gold pen. 


Write for illustrat- 
ed booklet. 
The Esterbrook Steel 
Pen “fg. Co. 
95 Joha Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 
Canadian Agents: 
THE BROWN BROS, 


LTD., 51-53 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto. 


Wea 
Your 


St ationer 
































Bishop’s College School, one of the best 
known Canadian Schools for boys, has been 
compleiely re-organized and now comprises 
the following well known men as members 
of its Executive Committee : 

Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Chairman 

.K.L. Ross - - - Vice-Chairman 

Prof. J. A. Dale, Major Geo. R. Hooper 
and Arthur G. Abbott. 








Bishop's College School 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, T. TYSON WILLIAMS, ESQ., B.A. 
(Emmanuel Coilege, Cambridge.) 


For caiendars, information, ete., apply to the Head Master. 


| There is no better school in Canada for 

| the thorough and efficient training of your 
boy both from a mental, moral and physical 

| standpoint. 

All school buildings are up-to-date, san- 

| itary and well ventilated. 

Some of the best known and most suc- 

| cessful men both in Canada and elsewhere 

' are all old B.C.S. boys. 
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Re-opened Tuesday 
September 3rd. 


Attendance 
last: season 
2,040 Students. 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Women’s Residence. 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR, BOOK for 1912- 13 will be mailed on application. Special Calendar for School of Expressions 











OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college i is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 
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Branksome Ball 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 


Hon. Principal— eliadiieesl Complete musical training for professionals and 
MISS BCOTT MISS merean a M.A amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
Se “4 i 4 au. 4. > 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well by 4 gam pi po gee Paderewski, 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Large play- ar ambourg and others. 


grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful] 100 GLOUCESTER STREET, 3 8 TORONTO 


locality. Primary school for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 
THE SEORETARY 











WA N T E D—MORE WORKERS 


AT once to do picture coloring for us in their homes with our wonderful Chemica] 
Process. One or more in the same family can use it and make good money in our 
employ. Simple, mechanical work, rapidly done. Something new. No drawing to 
do, all patterns furnished. Positively no experience is required. We furnish the 
Process and chemicals for doing the work which you finish and return to us. Distance 
is no hindrance, we arrange transportation. Good prices paid promptly by the 
week or month. No canvassing or selling, as our own travellers sell the goods, and 
the fleld is unlimited for our product. 


If you want clean, pleasant work the year round for whole or spare time, write us 
and we will send you contract and the prices we pay. 


MANY MORE WIVES, DAUGHTERS AND SONS CAN BE EMPLOYED 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 


a) St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 














Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of 
Music Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and ex- 
tensive grounds: large and handsome building, thoroughly 
equipped with every modern convenience and improve- 
ment including gymnasium and swimming tank. 


For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 


MISS F. E. CARROLL, 





Lady Principal | 
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The Key to Wealth 





De J Hp 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 
Mental and Physical Power. In my research I have demon- 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed.. I have scien- 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and 
will prove te you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of. 


SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED, 


Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you? Address, 


DR. DUNN 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada 
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A WEEK 
Course endorsed by Benj. Briscoe, Pres. United States 
Motor Co., J. D. Maxwell, Pres. Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co., J. I. Handley, Pres. American Motors Co., and others 

We teach in 12 simple lessons the WHOLE subject. Course 
on Salesmanship FREE. Best and most practical system. 
Small payment starts you. FREE MODEL TO EACH STU- 
DENT. Big demand for chauffeurs and salesmen. We assist 


you to get a position, WRITE FOR 1912 BOOK—FREE. 
t explains how to enter this new industry. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 70Y Beaver Street, New York 


Owners—We supply competent men, 











Safe Investments 


The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 

Each week it gives much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 
ing stocks and real estate conditions 

The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter 
all inquiries about investments. Write for 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 
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Is the 


Money 
Always 
There? 


Your special training—or lack 
of it—hits you right in the 
money pocket. With everything 
going up but the salaries of 
untrained men, you’ve got to 
decide mighty quick how you 
can win a better position and 
earn more. 


You can succeed in some chosen line of 
work, just as thousands of other ambitious 
men have succeeded through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools. Over 
four hundred every month voluntarily report 
advancement due to I. C. S. help. The same 
opportunity to earn more is open to you, no 
matter who you are or what you do. 


To learn of the special way by which the 
I. C. S. can help you, simply mark and mail 
the attached coupon to-day. Marking the 
coupon costs nothing and puts you under no 
obligation. Mark it NOW. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 
Box 1994 SCRANTON, PA. I 

| Explain, withou:s turther obligation on my part, how 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Building Contractor Show Card Writing 
Architectural Draftsman Lettering and Sign Painting 
Structural Engineer Advertising 

Conerete Construction Commereia! [llustratin | 


7 Mechan. Engineer Industrial Designing 
| 
| 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 


Civil Engineer Teacher 

Mine Superintendent English Branches 
Stationary Engineer Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 
Gas Engines Chemist French 


Mechanical Drafteman Commercial Law | 
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By Elbert 


About Remembering HUBBARD 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 
a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
pee with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 
if you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. he 
Same with your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be surprised how quickly it responds. 

: You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 

‘PROF. HENRY DICKSON what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. ‘ 

—_— . To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 

America’s Foremost Authority on recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if bis 

Memory - Training, Public Speak- facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memory School, 


Auditorium Building Chicago. PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
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Write to-day for free hooklet and facts. Address 























repairmen, and salesmen. Our system of 
individual instructions by mail enables you 
to complete the course in 12 simple lessons 
to accept the better position when oppor- at home. Send To-day for Free Book, 
tunity knocks at your door. Don’t let him particulars, and endorsements of 10 Jead- 
knock and go away again, for your inabil- ing automobile makers. We assist graduates to get positions. 
ity to accommodate this ‘‘paying guest.’’ Practical Auto School 68S Henvor Ste NY. City 





Let us help to prepare you for something 
better in the business world—just a little a .. 


of your spare time, a little study and our expert in- 

struction will put you right. YOU CAN 

Get your pen NOW and write to Dept. “B.” become a first-class Ad. Sy ethot in three months by study 
ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 

BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto Ontario send you full particulars? 


Box 223 MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 



































Comfortable 
Desks That 
Wear Well 


The Paragon School Desks have proven their usefulness in many schools where our sturdy 
young Canadian students have put them to a proper test. They combine comfort with wear 
and appearance. The Paragon Desk is made specially strong, without any sacrifice to either 
comfort or appearance. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE WITH PRICES AND SEE OUR DESIGNS. 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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We want achance tocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 
addresses and ages as near as you know them, 
Send us all you know and we will mail you, 
free of all charge, a series of 25 wonderful 
celored post cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mail t» your friends. At the same time 
yeu'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 
10b 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 
Now we will notgive youany grand prize 
—ora lot of free stuff if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to develop 
yourtalent with a successful cartoonist, so you 
can make money, send a oopy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps fer pertfelio of c «rtoons and 
sample lesson plate and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVAN SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 

402 Kinémoore Bidg., Cleveland, 0 








REMINGTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


269 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO 


Thorough courses in 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting 
and all kindred subjects. Graduates 
successfully placed. Catalogue free. 

SES LETTE MEPL EOE EEL TIE AES IOP RECN 


~ MADAME 1 DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Appliances 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G. 


(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows. Straightens. Reduces 


Noses all shapes, and is suit-- 
able for all cases. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Bronze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 
Special Treatment for Red 
Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 

Creme de Beaute gives youth and freshness. Poudre de 
Riz, ‘Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet and Creme 
de Massage removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, the 
Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 

Only address: 


209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 











THE MARK 
OF PROSPERITY 









Steady advancement means 
increased prosperity. The Ken- 
nedy School helps ambitious 


Fou. eople to take better posi- 
tiene. . We are Specialists in 


iBookkeeping and 
Stenography — our 


courses practical 
and efficient. 

WRITE _ FOR 
PROSPECTS AND 
TERMS, 


The Kennedy 
School 


570 Bloor St.W, 
Toronto 

















|The Science of Physics 


from Leaking 











Keeps 
the Parker 
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AKE a sponge out of water, 

The water doesn’t all run out. 
unless you squeeze it out. A sponge 
is full of tiny tubes, and each holds 
onto its drop or two of water. 

Now, there is a tiny tube leading to the 
pen point of a fountain pen, called the feed 
tube. In an ordinary fountain pen some 
ink is always held in the feed tube, like 
water in the sponge, even though the pen 
is placed point up in your pocket. 
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When your body heat —o8 degrees 
gets to the air in the pen, the air expands. 
It expands up through the inky teed tube; 
pushes ink up and out below the pen point; 
inks the writing end of pen, and inks you 
when you remove the cap to write 


Now, instead of a straight or blunt feed 
tube, as in other pens, the Parker Pen has 
a curved feed tube. One end touches the 
barrel wall. See X-ray photo. That 
touch starts Capillary Attraction, which 
pulls all ink down out of the Parker 
feed tube before the warm air ascends. 
This is the famous Parker Lucky Curve. 


CL CURVE iy, 


Thus an every-day principle of Physics, 
lageniously used, keeps the Parker Pen 


from leaking’ and smearing your fingers 


14k gold pens with hardest Iridium 
points, keep the Parker from scratching; 
Parker Spear Head Ink Controller keeps 
it from blotting or skipping. 


Standard style Parker Pens $1.50 to 
$250.00, according tosizeand ornamentation. 








New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
can be safely carried in any position in any 
pocket. Also pen knife size for ladies. 
$2.50 up. 

New Parker Disappearing Clip 
sticks to your pocket like a leech, but as 
appears out of way when you, write. 


. MAKE THIS If your dealer ddesn't sell Par- 
¥ TEST kers, write us his name and we'll 
YOURSELF] Send you complete catalog to or- 


If he keeps Parkers, 
get one on to days’ trial. We 
authorize him to refund if you 
have any leaking or writing trouble 
in that time. 

Get one today and you'll be 
@ mighty glad you didn't put it off. 





Parker Pen Company, 55 Mill Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New Vork Retail Store 
zw Park Row Opposite Post Office 
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Financial Directory 


IS Directory will be made up of only 
“ig ype bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


The Traders Bank of Canada 


INCORPORATED 1869 




















Capital Authorized - - - $ 25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - - 11,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - 12,500,000 
Total Assets - - - - 180,000,000 
290 Branches throughout Canada. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Savings Department at all Branches. 


LONDON, ENG., OFFICE NEW YORK AGENCY 
Bank Buildings—Princes St. Cor. William and Cedar Sts, 











What is a.Dollar Worth to You? | T 


Discriminating investors know that a dollar is worth more than 100 ‘ 
cents to them, plus 3% interest, compounded half yearly, to the capacity of { 


their dollars has a greater earning power. We can increase the earning 
power of your dollars in a safe, honest proposition. We are a long estab- 0 
lished firm, with a number of Canada’s largest manufacturing businesses 























back of us. Your deposit may be withdrawn in one year, or a sixty days’ 
notice, with not less than 7% added. THE INVESTOR SHARES IN ALL 
PROFITS. 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROPOSITION. WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS. IT WILJ PAY YOU. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION LTD., Confederation Life Bldg,, Toronto 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 
Hesd Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 











NORWICH CATHEDRAL 





JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A.H.RODGERS, Branch Secretary 











Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investmenis. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation, Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 





The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
representative real estate firm in Regina. 


Apr. 19, 1912. 
: “J. M———————__, Manager of the J. M-————_————_ Co, told me that he gold a 
block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL————— and J. A— , Lunen- 








burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 
Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M —— is highly 
delighted with The Financial Post.”—L. C. H. 

April 17, 1912. 


“We realize the fact that The hemes Post . doing good work, as we often 
inguiries referring to our advertisement in your issue.” 
= ° (Signed) —— & Co. 








Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 


letter:— 

Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 
Y “Bnclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 
a cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 
investments under suggestions written in its columns.” 


(Signed) J. A 
7 Are you interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 
H Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 
3 investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. 
' 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg,’ Regina, Vancouver, New 
— York and London, England 
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A GOOD MAN 


WANTED 


TO HANDLE 


REAL ESTATE 








JNO. M. WARREN 


30 VICTORIA ST. 
TORONTO 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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SIR ISAAC BROCK, 


The hero of the Battle of Queenston 
Heights, fought one hundred years 
ago, and in which he lost his life 
while leading in a charge against the 
American invaders. 














The MacLean Publishing 


Montreal Toronto 


Contents Copyright, 1912 


Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg 
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The striking beauty of the country surrounding Queenston Heights, which was the scene 
of the American invasion one hundred years ago. 
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The village of Queenston, which at the Battle of Queenston Heights one hundred years ago, 





consisted of but a few stone houses. 





“With Brock at Queenston Heights.”—See Page 33. 
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The National Political Situation 


THE VOLUNTARY EMPIRE—UNITY OF OUR FOREFATHER PIONEERS 
—UNDER THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE ALL WENT WELL—WHY 
NOT RECAST OUR POLITICAL STATUS? 


By Edward William Thomson 








This is the second article in Mr. E. W. Thomson’s notable series on 
‘*The National Political Situation,’’ in which the outstanding problems 
of Canadian politics are being discussed from month to month in a way 
that will be of interest to every reader of the magazine, whether laborer 
or millionaire. In this number ‘‘The Voluntary Empire’’ is considered. 
Whether or not readers agree with Mr. Thomson’s conclusions, they will 
at least appreciate the value of his writings, will delight in his vigorous 
style, and will admire the independence with which he treats public ques- 
tions. In justice to the publisher, Col. MacLean, perhaps it should be said 
in this connection, that he is not responsible for the views expressed; as 
a matter of fact, in the article last month, opinions directly opposed to 
his own were presented on the tariff question. In this magazine, however, 
as in all of his publications, it has been the policy of Col. MacLean to 
engage the best writers to deal with all phases of public issues, regardless 
of whether or not their views meet his own.—KEditor. 























THE situation of Canadians, in view of 
the increasing armaments the world 
over, most of which have relation to at- 
tack or defence of the British Empire, 
brings to memory the condition of our 
early pioneer kinsmen or forefathers in 
America. They wished to be undisturb- 
ed in fishing, fur-trading, clearing for- 
ests, agriculture, providing roads, and 
making homes for descendants. From 
such tasks they were almost incessant- 
ly distracted by alarms. Lest scalping 
parties might surprise them they took 


guns with axes to their wood chopping. 
They ploughed as weaponed men alert 
for the warwhoop. They anxiously 
awaited packet-ship news, fearing that 
France, Spain, Holland might be swift 
to take England’s colonists unawares. 
Because they persisted in such armed 
labors we have inherited vast regions of 
peace. Had they shuddered back home 
from the land of alarms, or rested in 
fatalistic opinion that Indians might 
not arrive, and that European foes were 
too far away to hurt them, what part 
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could their descendants have now on 
this continent? 


The armaments of our industrially- 


minded foregoers, compared with their _ 


little wealth, were as an army of fifty- 
thousand regulars, a coast defence of 
forts and torpedo stations and protective 
ships, a navy of twenty dreadnaughts 
would be to the present resources of 
Canada. Though they were of penur- 
ious disposition, valuing money with 
the sad wisdom of striving folk who 
know how hard to get and how heavy 
to keep is gold, they obeyed, even ex- 
travagantly, their deeper sense that 
liberty to maintain and promote the 
ideals, language and customs of their 
kin was of more account, not only than 
rubies, but than plenteous food and 
clothing. 


COLONIAL GENEROSITY. 


Such was the liberality of the Amer- 
ican eolonies to the Crown that Ed- 
mund Burke’s fifth resolution, on oc- 
easion of his immortal speech for Con- 
ciliation with America, set forth:— 


‘‘That the colonial assemblies have at 
sundry times freely granted several large 
subsidies and publie aids for His Majesty’s 
service, and their cheerfulness and suffici- 
ency in the said grants have been at sundry 
ee . ; » Dhaai 9 
times acknowledged by Parliament. 


Then Burke specified :— 
‘*To say nothing of their great expenses 
in the Indian wars, and not to take their 
exertions in foreign ones, so high as their 
supplies in the year 1695, and not to go 
back to their public contributions in the 
year 1710, I shall begin to travel only where 
the journals of the House give me light, and 
to build myself solely on that solid basis. 
On the 4th of April, 1746, a committee of 
the House came to the following resolu- 
tion :—‘ Resolved, that it is just and reason- 
able that the provinces and colonies of Mas- 
sachussets Bay, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
eut and Rhode Island be reimbursed the ex- 
penses they have been at in taking and se- 
curing to the Crown of Great Britain the 
Island of Cape Breton and its dependen- 
cies.’ ’’ 


Those expenses, enormous for such col- 
onies, were more than two million sterl.. 
ing. Burke went on to instance numer- 





ous other expenses and grants to the 
Crown, which had put the colonists in 
debt more than two million and six 
hundred thousand pounds _ sterling 
When Grenville asserted a right in 
Great Britain’s parliament to tax them 
arbitrarily. 

Previously they, claiming independ- 
ence of the London Parliament, had 
taxed themselves to aid its purposes, 
identifving these with those of the 
Crown, to which alone they gave alle- 
giance. Their generosity gave rise to a 
London belief in their wealth, to Lon- 
don cupidity, to London’s s attempt to tax 
them, not by requisitions as formerly— 
requisitions which they could disregard 
if they choose—but without, their con- 
sent. This is all well worth remember- 
ing, now that imperial conferences and 
sub-conferences have developed into a 
novel and subtle form of requisition, 
and while schemes for an imperial as- 
semblage empowered to supplant re- 
quisition by taxation are being assidu- 
ously broached. The moment attempt 
was made to depart from the voluntary 
principle as an imperial basis, that mo- 
ment trouble began, and the dissolu- 
tion of the then Empire soon followed. 


SIR WILFRID’S WORDS. 


To illustrate this was not my prime 
purpose in quoting Burke. His lesson 
for Canadians came to mind by reflect- 
ing on a recent utterance of Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier, one seeming to signify in him 


a profound sense, unlike that of our 
pioneer predecessors or forefathers in 
America, that the main interests of 
Canada are separate and diverse from 
those of Great Britain. It is with no 
design to impute aught against Sir Wil- 
trid—whose steadfastness to the cause of 
reciprocity I particularly admire—that 
his words shall be quoted. They indi- 
cate his continued stand at a point of 
view common to Canadian statesmen of 
both parties when he was a boy. In the 
lifetimes of our fathers, grandfathers, 
sreat grandfathers, Great Britain’s wide 
power was not threatened dangerously, 
and stili less her free existence. There- 
fore they could be decently absorbed al- 
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most solely in thoughts for development 
of Canada. 


Sir Wilfrid defined the “German 
peril” as due to “the mad race for arm- 
aments,”’which was not denying that 
peril’s actuality. He went on:— 


‘Shall we in Canada go into the mad race 
for armaments, or shall we continue to settle 
our difficulties by arbitration, as we have 
for one hundred years in the past?’’ 


There he accorded with a_ past 
presumption that the United States, 
with whom alone we have arbitrated, 
continues to be the sole power from 
whom we can have aught to dread. Yet 
Sir Wilfrid himself made the widest 
possible departure from that assumption 
when he sent Canadian troops to South 
Africa. Canada had no “difficulties” 
with the Boers. They were on the other 
side of the world. There was no sha- 
dow of anything to arbitrate between 
us, as Canadians, and them, as South 
Africans. He sent our young men there 
in his and their capacity as subjects of 
the Crown, on presumption that the 
Monarch’s enemies are necessarily his 
and ours. If it was a sound and proper 
presumption in case of a small, poor and 
at first supposedly feeble enemy, to what 
would we descend by sneaking away 
from that presumption with the Crown 
threatened by a great, rich, most for- 
midable people? I submit that Sir Wil- 
frid so definitely committed himself to 
the theory that the foes of Great Britain 
are foes of Canada, that it can never 
he possible for him to retire therefrom, 
save by avowing that he erred in the 
South African case, and erred again in 
passing a Navy Act which gives the 
Governor-in-council authority to send 
Canadian armament to London control 
without pre-consent of Canada’s parlia- 
ment. The latter move clearly aban- 
doned the traditional view of Canadian 
statesmen in general that Canadian 
forces should be solely for Canada’s de- 
fence. That view was surrendered by 
legislating to put Canadian force be- 
yond our territory, on the high seas, at 
the London Government’s discretion for 
use against all and sundry. 
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That proceeding does not consist with 
his apparently profound inward sense 
of vital separation of interests between 
the Old Country and the New. He dis- 
closed it in saying :— 


‘*The British Empire is composed of dif- 
ferent nations, and the problems of these na- 
tions differ from one another. The prob- 
lems you (referring to Englishmen then 
present) have to deal with in Great Britain 
are far different from what we have to deal 
with in this eountry. You think all the 
time of armaments, and you spend half your 
revenue in armaments. We think of rail- 
ways, of canals, of transportation, and these 
are the things on which we spend most of 
our revenue. After all, the best thing is 
to stand on the principle of autonomy on 
which the present system of government in 
Canada has been built.’’ 

There he evinced a mind _ bred 
by circumstances in the older or 
past generations of Canada. Sir John 
Macdonald, Galt, Blake, Alexander 
Mackenzie. many of their contempor- 
aries could be quoted in the same sense. 
It was natural and proper to Canadians 
in a world where Great Britain’s sea- 
supremacy was unchallenged. That was 
why we did not think of armaments— 
we did not have to. Not only could we 
then safely leave them to Old Country 
brethren, but they would have stared at 
us as bumptious had we offered them 
sea-forces, and considered us possibly re- 
bellious had we proposed defending our 
own coasts. It was as protected, un- 
threatened, contented dependents that 
we could gloat solely on railways, ¢a- 
nals. transportation, commerce, profits, 
and the grandeur of Old Country suz- 
erain brethren in keeping armaments, 
and thouehts thereof, to themselves. 
Ilow has the situation changed! They 
now look to us for help to defend them! 
Tt has changed very swiftly since the 
little time ago when they told us that if 
we undertook our own defence that 
would be all the relief they desired. 


MILITARY WITNESSES. 


The plain truth mav be that alleged 
by militarv and naval critics, as by 
Mr. Kipling. They declare Great 
Britain to be in danger, that her 
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people and statesmen feel 
nowledge it; that they can set that 
danger at defiance only by taxing their 
idle and luxurious rich to any degree 
necessary to provide for multiplication 
of her sea forces, and for training of 
her people to general soldiering. The 
idea of so proceeding scares both sets of 
her party politicians. They dread op- 
position from the money, brains and ex- 
ertion of her luxurious wastrel classes 
on the one hand, and from the don’t- 
want-to-be-conscripted masses on the 
other. Her military and naval men 
roundly declare the nation to be soft 
and shrinking in body and brain, by 
generations of factory work, unmitigat- 
ed commerce, and devotion to its Gods 
of Comfort and Luxury. Her politic- 
ians seek to put off the dire day for com- 
mitting the people to hardening exer- 
cises, wholesome sacrifice, and radical 
German-like or Japanese-like cure. 
They seek to postpone that day by try- 
ing to induce Canada and the other 
Dominions to arm and train, on behalf 
of the Old as well as the New coun- 
tries. Just so Old Rome, when decaying 
by luxury, called on the provincials. 


FACE THE FACTS. 


Tn this situation it is folly for us to 
dodge the facts. We have not merely 
to recognize, as our predecessor or fore- 
father pioneers in America did, that 
our fate is largely bound up with Great 
Britain’s, but to decide whether we 
shall secure ourselves, and set the Old 
Country brethren a needed example by 
taxing our own luxurious for arma- 
ments, providing’ these so amply 
that we mav he able to help Old Coun- 
trvmen against the enormous disaster 
which their own soft condition courts. 

Would not such Canadian decision 
delight the wealthier elements in our 
cities, they who continually do hurrah 
“Dreadnaughts for Great Britain! Hang 
the expense!” Are thev not sensible, as 
well as ultra-loval? If so, thev can- 
not but reflect that heavy direct federal 
taxation on their incomes and enjoy- 
ments would do them a lot of good. 
So much so that an affectionate public 
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might well lay it on 
purely philanthropic 
autocars of our 

have cost some sixty million 
dollars. Eighty per cent of them 
are of no more productive use than 
armaments to the same cost would be. 
Thousands of men who might, in a pub- 
lic sense, be well employed in plowing, 


them with 


design. The 
dear country 


sowing, reaping, lumbering, fishing, 
mining, are wasted in constructing 


those equipages which distract thous- 
ands more men, to say nothing of wo- 
men, from useful labor to idle pleas- 
ure. Think of the scores of costly Can- 
adian hotels which employ cohorts of 
men, women and boys to furnish use- 
less magnificence to the thousands who 
could not but be better in health, pocket 
and morale, if taxation on gadding 
about kept them at home. Consider 
citv clubhouses, golf clubs and grounds, 
race courses, strings of blood horses, 
country clubs, extravagantly big houses 
stuffed super-abundantly with foolish 
furniture, expensive vachts and mo- 
tor boats, gorgeous railway cars, thous- 
ands of attendants for the whole of these 
and other supnerfluities, all most proper 
objects for direct taxation, and that 
heavy enough to compel many thous- 
ands of wasters to economy, the simple 
life, and productive exertion. The pro- 
ceeds, if devoted to armaments, would 
amply supply Canada with needed 
coast defences, and leave something 
handsome over for delightful contribu- 
tions to the North Sea fleet. True, it 
would be rather amazing to tax Can- 
adian wasters into wholesome worka- 
day courses in order to save their ex- 
emplars in England from paying for 
armaments designed to protect them- 
selves, But what a noble example! How 
gladly should it he welcomed by those 
elevated Classes who most languish to 
see Canada adding dreadnaughts to the 
Old Country navy. 


RECASTING POLITICAL STATUS. 


There is an alternative. Sir Wilfrid’s 
words seem to hint at it. If freedom to 
go on thinking of railways, canals, 
transportation be desired and blessed. 














we may obtain it by recasting our po- 
litical status. Autonomy—O word be- 
loved by hankerers after independence 
who are afraid to say so!—autonomy 
no longer signifies to Canadians the con- 
dition of a protected dependency auth- 
orized to deal with its internal affairs. 
We are urged not merely to our own 
defences against enemies of our suzerain 
brother, but invited to aid in defending 
him in his home. We are invited to 
join his bodyguard, he retaining sole 
power to choose with whom and when 
and where we shall fight. The only al- 
ternative to compliance seems to be ex- 
tension of our “autonomy” to our for- 
eign affairs, i. e., independence. Was 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier thinking so when 
he lauded “autonomy,” after dwelling 
fondly on the sweetness of freedom to 
think solely of railways, canals, trans- 
portation. I don’t believe he really 
meant to point Young Canada forward. 
He seemed to be merely entertaining a 
notion that new times are as old times 
when he was a boy in the best of all 
possible dependent worlds, and intimat- 
ing that there can’t be any sense in 
bothering with notions that distract 
from contemplation of the politically 
beautiful. The deuce of it is that cir- 
cumstances impel us to reflect that the 
only obvious possible way to remain 
addicted to lovely thoughts of trans- 
portation, and avoid ugly ones of arma- 
ments, is to rid ourselves of liability to 
be automatically engaged in British 
wars. On this parlous thought fol- 
lows promptly a perception that inde- 
pendence would necessarily put us to 
armaments for self defence. Really 
there seems no way to evade horrid 
thinking on armaments. 


WHAT OF INDEPENDENCE? 


Let us talk of independence, even 
though our hair stand on end with fear 
some in Toronto may be scandalized. 
They might not be if once they could 
get it through their skulls that inde- 
pendence would not necessarily imply 
forsaking allegiance to the Crown, nor 
abandoning our priceless system of re- 
sponsible government, which cannot be 
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worked without a hereditary irrespon- 
sible Executive Head, Figurehead, or 
Monarch. At that cost the status could 
not be worth taking up, even if it would 
surely enable us to revel forever solely 
on thoughts of railways and canals. 

But independence need imply no 
more than such a change, such an ex- 
tension of autonomy, as would set the 
King’s Canadian subjects as free from 
subjection to his Old Country subjects 
as they are of us. In that condition no 
tie of affection need be severed; we 
should remain as free as now to join 
Great Britain in war, while the perfect 
voluntariness of such action would add 
to its impressiveness and value. By 
gaining liberty of choice in that vital 
business we should escape the indignity 
of liability to be dragged into bloodshed 
and cost by a parliament in which we 
have no “say.” Mr. Borden himself re- 
cently pointed, in England, to the ab- 
surdity and wrong of our present Cana- 
dian situation, which were indicated 
more obscurely by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in the speech I have quoted. 


PROPOSED BY AUSTRALIA. 


The idea of such independence under 
the Crown was, so far as I know, broach- 
ed first, (if not distinctly entertained by 
New Englanders of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), by the Australian Royal Com- 
mission first charged to report on plans 
for the Australian confederation. That 
report said :— 


‘British colonies, from which imperial 
troops have been wholly withdrawn, pre- 
sent the unprecedented phenomena of re- 
sponsibility without either corresponding 
authority or adequate protection. They are 
as liable to all the hazards of war as the 
United Kingdom, but they can influence the 
commencement or continuance of war no 
more than they can control the movements 
of the solar system, and they have no ecer- 
tain assurance of that against an enemy 
upon which integral portions of the United 
Kingdom can confidently reckon. This is 
a relation so wanting in mutuality that it 
cannot be safely regarded as a lasting one, 
and it becomes necessary to consider how 
it may be modified so as to afford a great 
security for permanence. : « ae 
been proposed to establish a council of the 
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Empire, whose advice must be taken before 
war is declared. But the measure is so for- 
eign to the genius and tradition of the 
British constitution, and presupposes so 
large an abandonment of its functions by 
the House of Commons, that we dismiss it 
from consideration. There remains, how. 
ever, we think, more than one method by 
which the anomaly of the present system 
may be cured. It is a maxim of in- 
ternational law that a sovereign state can- 
not be involved in war without its own econ- 
sent, and that, when two or more states are 
subject to the same crown, and are allies in 
peace, they are not, therefore, necessarily 
associated in war, if one is not dependent on 
the other.’’ Here the report cites Vattel, 
and other authorities on that matter. ‘‘If 
the Queen were authorized by the Imperial 
Parliament to coneede to the greater eol- 
onies the right to make treaties, it is eon- 
tended that they would fulfill the conditions 
constituting a sovereign state in as full and 
perfect a manner as any of the smaller 
states cited by the jurists to illustrate the 
rule of limited responsibility.’’ 


BETTER ALL ROUND. 


The report then argues that other 
soverelgn states would recognize neu- 
tralitv of such independencies under 
the Crown. Then it says:— 

‘*Nor would the recognition of the neut- 
rality of the self-governing colonies deprive 
them of the power of aiding the mother 
country in any just and necessary war. On 
the contrary, it would enable them to aid 
her with more dignity and effect; as a sov- 
ereign state could, of its own free will, and 
at whatever period it thought proper, elect 
to become a party in the war.’’ 

In short, Canadian independence 
under the Crown—the King being duly 
declared King of Canada, and advised 
exclusively by the Canadian Premier in 
Canadian affairs, foreign and domestic 
—would imply a perpetual league of 
peace with Great Britain, all our pres- 
ent liberty to help her, and that in- 
creased power to do so which could noi 
but come of our independent develop- 
ment of such armaments as might be 
proper to our independent situation. 
The British union, being preserved by 
common fealty to one Monarch, would 
constitute a loose league of independent 
nations, each capable of entering into 
separate commercial relations with one 
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another and with all English-speaking 
or other communities. The Union 
would not be embarassed by such vast, 
cumbrous, jolting, and generally par- 
alyzing political machinery as seems 
contemplated by every sketched scheme 
for imperial federation. Might we not 
better trust to the peculiar aptitude of 
English-speaking men for truly com- 
mon purposes? 

Edmund Burke, greatest of all phil- 
osophic statesmen, regarded “the right 
of Great Britain, and the rights of her 
offspring as just the most reconcileable 
things in the world.” He said: 


‘*You will perhaps imagine that I am 
on the point of proposing to you a scheme 
for representation of the colonies in par- 
liament. Perhaps I might be inclined to 
entertain some such thought, but a great 
flood stops my course. Opposuit natura. 
I cannot remove the eternal barriers of 
creation. The thing in thut mode I do not 
know to be possible. However, the 
arm of public benevolence is not shortened, 
and there are often several means to the 
same end. What nature has disjoined in 
one way, wisdom may unite in another. 

; In my private judgment a useful re- 
presentation is impossible.’’ 


UNION IS OF THE HEART. 


In this matter the Australian Union 
delegates to England, opposing Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s contention that 
retention of appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil would strengthen the bond between 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
wrote: 


‘‘The delegates reflect with pride that 
there are sentiments which will constitute 
eternal links of empire, but are quite un- 
able to understand how there can ever 
be the least hope that we ean, merely by 
insuring uniform interpretation of the law 
throughout the Empire, facilitate that 
unity of action for the common interests 
which will lead to ‘a real federation’ of 
the Empire. The ‘unity of action’ and the 
‘uniform interpretation of law’ seem to 
them wholly unrelated. The consciousness 
of kinship, the consciousness of a common 
blood and a common sense of duty, the 
pride of their race and history—these are 
the links of Empire, bands which attach, 
not bonds which chafe. When the Aus- 
tralian fights for the Empire he is inspired 
by these sentiments; but no patriotism was 
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ever inspired or sustained by thought of the 
Privy Couneil.’’ 

Nor did any ever arise from 
a reflection of Canadians that 
they, who rejoice to be subjects of 
the Crown of their fathers, continue, 
past all timeliness or reason, legally 
subjected to their not more intelligent 
brethren, the electors of the United 
Kingdom. 


ALL FOR ENGLAND. 


Burke again said, after observing 
that each colony should reserve _ its 
money and strength for possibilities of 
war in its own section of the world ;— 


‘Wherever the chosen race and sons of 
England worship freedom they will turn 
their faces toward you. The more ardently 
they love liberty the more perfect will be 
their obedience. Do not dream that 
your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things 
that hold together the great contexture of 
this mysterious Whole. These things do 
not make your government. Dead instru- 
ments, passive tools as they are—it is the 
spirit of the English communion that gives 
all their life and efficiency. It is the spirit 
of the English constitution (which imperial 
federation would destroy) that, infused 
throughout the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, vivifies every part of the Em- 
pire, even down to the minutest member. 

All this, I know well enough, will 
sound wild and chimerical to the profane 
herd of those vulgar and mechanical poli- 
ticians who have no place among us; a sort 
of people who think that nothing exists but 
what is gross and material, and who, there- 
fore, far from being qualified to be direct- 
ors of the great movement of Empire, are 
not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 
But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling and master principles 
which, in the opinion of such as I have men- 
tioned, have no substantial existence, are, in 
truth, everything and all. Magnanimity in 
polities is not seldom the truest wisdom, 
and a great Empire and little minds go ill 
together.’’ Again he said: ‘‘My idea of 
it is this, that an Empire is the aggregation 
of many states under one common head.’’ 

A voluntary aggregation of many 
states is now the essential nature of the 
Dominions of the King’s empire. The 
more voluntary it has become, by ex- 
pansion of freedom or autonomy or in- 
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dependence in the parts, the more unit- 
ed it has become. This has long been 
a truism. We become so accustomed to 
frequently repeated truths that we com- 
monly fail to appreciate freshly their 
significance. Hence we too much tend 
to decline from their guidance. Con- 
trary to all teachings of experience 
many good men try to draw the Dom- 
inions backward, into new formal 
bonds, more particularly for military 
and naval purposes. That seems to me 
precisely the wrong way to attain what 
they, and what we who oppose their 
schemes, really desire. 


FREEDOM THE SOLUTION. 


It is clear that each Dominion pro- 
motes all manner of works the better 
in proportion to its freedom, its inde- 
pendence of all manner of interference 
by the parliament of the elder brother. 
Now, surely, a prime interest and neces- 
sary work of each Dominion is so to de- 
velop its own forces, military and naval, 
that it may be at all times well prepar- 
ed, not only for self defence, but to act 
effectually in the elder brother’s aid 
when he may truly need it, more espe- 
cially at sea. If this be true, is it not 
reasonable to believe that Canadians 
will the more recognize that truth, and 
act up to it, if made as completely re- 
sponsible in respect of armaments, war, 
peace, treaties, as in respect of all our 
their proceedings? 


Here the subject may be presently 
abandoned, possibly for resumption in 
the November number. Meanwhile the 
Premier, who seems to me to have de- 
served general applause for his judici- 
ous and manly bearing in England, 
may have given some inkling of his in- 
tentions on the great and pressing busi- 
ness of defense for Canada against 
enemies not directly her own, but who 
may become hers solely through the 
nature of her present subordination to 
the Old Country people and their Parl- 
lament. 
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The Auto Driver 





With my motors all a-drumming, you can hear me coming, 
coming, 
Till in smoke and dust and vapor I go swirling madly by, 
While the wheel my hands are gripping, as around the turns 
we're whipping, 
And I toss the miles behind me as the vivid seconds fly ; 
For I know the others follow, swooping over hill and hollow, 
With their motors’ sharp staccato keeping rythm with the 
race, 
And my racer leaps and lurches as I fling past towns and churches, 
Where a blur of trees and fences marks the swiftness of the 
pace ! 


Every nerve and muscle’s straining as in speed I’m gaining, 
gaining, 
And the wind that rushes by me makes a roaring in my ear, 
And the car is rocking, jolting, in its frenzied thunderbolting, 
And I pray my lucky angel that the course is free and clear; 
For the slightest break or faulting sends a racer somersaulting, 
Turns the snapping, snorting engine to a heap of smoking 
scrap, 
And although I take my chances under any circumstances 
1 am not exactly yearning for my everlasting nap ! 


Oe eS ae 


Yet it’s great to have the making of a record record-breaking 
And to feel the car responding as you “throw ’er open wide,”’ 
With the motor singing cheerful, though the pace is something 
fearful, 
And you’re running like a cyclone that is roaring as you ride; 
If you lose, or if you win, you feel the fever throbbing in you, 
And you never will recover from the motor-racing thrall, 
With its chances—glad or tragic—with its glamor and its magic, 
With its stress and strain and danger and the glory of it all! 


Berton Bratey in Popular Magazine. 
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With Brock at Queenston Heights 


GRAPHIC PORTRAYAL OF EVENTS MARKING DEATH OF GALLANT 


GENERAL—*I AM LEADING THIS CHARGE AND WILL REMAIN 
UNTIL WE REACH OUR GOAL”"—CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
WHICH HE WAS SHOT DOWN—THE INVADERS 
REPELLED ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By Lyman B. Jackes 








The battle of Queenston Heights was fought one hundred years ago 
this month. The result of the struggle meant much to Canada and Cana 
dians in the repulsion of an invading foe and the supremacy of British arms 
But vital as are these considerations, by almost unanimous consent the 
lirst place in the story of the battle, as also the highest honors marking its 
history, are accorded to General Brock, who led the British forces to vie 
tory, even at the cost of his own life. The incidents attaching to the 
charge up the Heights, by which Brock and his followers won imperish 








able renown, are brietly reviewed in this sketch. 











Il’ was a-scene worthy of «a masters 
brush, Two immense logs snapped 
and crackled on the stone dogs as the 
tongues of fire darted toward the chim- 
ney. The fire-place was such as pion- 
cers only know how to construct; It COin- 
sisted of huge boulders cemented to- 
vether with mortar as rude and rouga 
as the masonry and the builders, and 
mantel shelf of large flat slabs such 
as may be found on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario near the Niagara River. 
A military officer was seated In a far 
corner of the room, writing rapidly by 
the aid of a quill pen, his work illum- 
inated only by a candle and such light 
as could force its way through the group 
of oflicers sitting around the fire on 
rough, strong benches that harmonized 
with the logs used in the coiistiuction 
of the floor, four walls and roof of the 
building. The cheerful aspect of the 
picture ended with the barrack room for 
outside the weather was damp and 
chilly, such as might be expected dur- 
ne the second week of October. 

Ri 





The group around the fire-place were 
ani their Case, MOTE smocked, some sat 
in silence CAZINY at the pictures in the 
fire, and others told Varhs to the yoully 
est members of the company; as many 
of the latter were mere boys lasting 
their first battle horrors. 

The officer engaged in writing was a 
voung man, perhaps six and twenty, 
clean shaven like his colleagues in the 
room, and the possessor of a physique 
that at once stamped him as a ploneer 
or the son of a pioneer. From time to 
time he ceased writing to make com- 
parison with notes hurriedly made on 
slips which he drew from a leather wai- 
let lying on the table before him. <A 
close examination of the clasp used to 
fasten this wallet would have shown the 
Roval Arms of Tlis Majesty King 
George It]. He was evidently prepar- 
ing a report, for presently he turned to 
the group and said “‘Sheepscoat, did you 
sav ninety eight full kegs of powder?” 
Receiving the answer in the aflirmative 
le continued writing for several rto; 
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ments, then laid down his pen with the 
air of a man who had performed an 
important task and proceeded to read 
what he had written. E vidently satis- 
fied with his perusal he again took up 
his pen and folding the papers, placed 
them in a wrapper, and addressed the 
package to Major General Sir Isaae 
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the ruddy glare of the fires burning on 
their hearths and the light from this 
source was sufficient to dimly illuminate 
ihe sentries pacing the top of the high. 
formidable earth-work that surrounded 
the fort. He quickly walked toward 
the earth-work and in a moment was 
looking across the Niagara River to the 

















The Queenston Landing Stage. 


Brock. Then he left the room with 
the packet and wallet. 

It required but a partial glance to 
notice that the semi-quiet behavior on 
the part of the group before the fire was 
occasioned by this man and his work, 
for at his departure their conversation 
became much louder and the topic 
changed when the large door, studded 
with nails, had again shut out the night. 
As the officer left the barrack room he 
became aware that it was raining for 
larze drops struck him in the face and 
made ihe night still more dreary. The 
various buildings around him, except- 
ing the powder magazines, all showed 


fort on the United States side. Exam- 
ining the river on both sides as best he 
could in the dim light, he placed his 
hand to his ear as wee ig endeavoring 
to concentrate the sound; but no sound 
could he detect except the falling rain 
and the footsteps of the approaching 
sentry. 

“Who goes there?” came the quick 
reply accompanied by the leveling 
a loaded musket. 

“Tt is I, Major Evans. Where are 
the other sentries?” 

The sentry recognized the voice and 
shouldered his musket. ‘My compan- 
ion Sir, he comes now. ‘The others, as 
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best I know, are on the other three ram- 
parts,” he replied. 

“Good; take a message to them say- 
ing that this is such a night as the ene- 
my will use to cross the river. Be 
doubly watchful and report on the 
slightest suspicion.” 


COUNCIL OF WAR. 


The sentry saluted in acknowledg- 
ment and Major Evans descended the 
slope and a few seconds later exchanged 
passwords with the sentry on guard be- 
fore the private quarters of General 
Brock. As he entered he_ noticed, 
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er of his uniform and the mud from his 
boots. As the clock gave a little cleck, 
preparatory to striking nine, General 
Sheaffe, Colonel Macdonell, Thayendan- 
egea, Captain Jacobs and Glegg with 
one or two others entered. They were 
all seated as the clock struck nine and 
Porter, after ascertaining that nothing 
further was required of him for the 
present, withdrew from the most his- 
toric council meeting that has ever been 
held in Canada. 

rom time to time the new sentries 
that had come on duty at nine east a 
glance toward the private quarters; 
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A rare photograph made about 1855 from above Lewiston, showing the cliff by which the 
United States riflemen scaled the heights and for a few hours gained possession of 
the Redan. This cliff is now nicely wooded with small cedars and other shrubs. 


through the half open doorway at the 
end of the room, General Brock seated 
in his bedroom enjoying @ cigar. 
Porter, the general’s body servant, was 
busily engaged in the preparation of 
the council-room, but when the officer 
entered he removed the rain splatter- 
ings from the polished metal and leath- 


they could see but little through the 
wet small windows, but it was well on 
toward one o’clock when they noticed 
the door opened and General Brock dis- 
miss the company with a pleasant good 
night. The candles in the council- 
room were extinguished, but those in 
the General’s room remained lighted. 
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THE AMERICAN ATTACK, 

sentry duty is not pleasant work even 
when the atmospheric conditions are at 
(heir best and these men pacing around 
ort George in the verv early morning 
of October 15th, 1812, were thoroughly 
wet by the rains, but at two they noticed 
that the falline rain had ceased and a 
steht mist, that attached its moist Oc- 
tober chill to the earth, began to rise 
and clear. A quarter of an hour later 
the sentry walking south on the eastern 
Paripart noticed a slight rift in the 
clouds through which a few stars could 
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light in the direction of Queenston. A 


few seconds more and he heard the re- 
port of three large guns at the landing 
stage in that village. The three flashes 
soon grew to hundreds and the sentry 
was about to give warning bv the dis- 
charge of his musket when Porter rush- 
ed out from the council chamber toward 
the stable that housed General Broeck’s 
horse, A moment later the General 
himself came to his doorway, fully 
dressed, and shouted to the two sentries 
on the south rampart to open the gate- 
way. Then jumping into his saddle, 
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A powder 


he seen; it was a welcome sight to him 
for it brought a message of possible sun- 
shine for breakfast time. As he reach- 
ed the end of his short track he took 
Ohne more olanece al the cloudy rift and 
ils his CiZe Was momentarily directed LO 
the south hefore he turned he Was sSUur- 
prised to see three brilliant flashes of 
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in the War of 1812 


he held his horse in check as he Lave 
some hurried instruction to Porter re- 
garding, the 





1g _ officers that had sat at 
council meeting with him but a few | 
, . { 
hours since, and then started for the ! 
half open gateway. As he cleared the } 


portal he was met by a dragoon, covered 
with mud, who reigned up his horse just 
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in time to call out that the enemy had 
Innded Queenston. 

There is a time when an animal that 
lias been kindly treated seems to realize 
that his actions are important in mo- 
ments of extreme danger; it was prob- 
ably this that caused Alfred Brock’s 
noble charger, to speed up the river 


would never see on earth agai. Dur 
ing this momentary delay several smail 
bands of volunteers passed him, all 
armed, steadily marching up the river 
road to Queenston to defend Canada 
and their homes. The short delay had 
heen sufficient for Alfred to regain his 
breath, for the second stage of the 
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The stone house to which Brock’s remains 


are said to have been removed following the 


the battle of Queenston Heights. 


road in such a manner that the elatter 
from his hoofs, as he struck fire from 
the stones, brought many a pioneer’ 
face to the window to see the General 
hurrying by in the misty light of an 
early October dawn. On the roadway 
near Fort George he was the first to be 
stirring, but as he neared the residence 
of Captain John Powel, his fiance, Miss 
Shaw, was awailing him with a few 
home-made biscuits and a Culp) of boil- 
ing hot colfee. The general reigned 
up to partake of his last breakfast and 
to wave a good-bve to the woman he 


journey Was accomplishe deve at PVE 

speed than the former. As General 
Brock neared the lower end of the vill- 
age of Queenston, which at that time 
consisted of a few stone houses, day 
was near to breaking and by the sligh! 
ly inereased light Ke saw at a glance 
the entire scene of trouble. 
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IN THE MIDST OF BATTLE. 


Mighty shells were bursting around 
the redan on Queenston Heights, sever- 
el boatloads of troops floating in the 
river from the United States, were the 
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target for the large guns at the landiny 
stave and even as the General looked 
he saw a shell burst against one of these 
and seatter its human contents into the 
rapidly rushing waters. ‘The eighteen 
pounder on the redan, on Queenston 
Heights, was pouring volleys of murder- 
ous metal into Fort Grey, above Lewis- 





According to accepted stories, Brock’s body, 
which this is an interior illustration, was 


ton, and below this fort were several 
more boat loads filled with members of 
the enemy’s ranks who appeared some- 
what timid about launching into the 
stream and exposing themselves to the 
fire of the large guns on the Queenston 
ianding stage. Several boat loads of 
the enemy were being escorted up the 
roadway toward the village as prisoners 
of war and even as the General made a 
closer examination of the situation 
from his saddle a small company of 
prisoners passed him under the care of 
five Canadian troopers and an officer. 
General Brock spoke a few words of 
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praise to these soldiers and rode into 
the village. Here he was met with a 
ringing cheer from the men of the 
49th, which he acknowledged in his 
usual modest manner, and rode out 


of the village toward the redan. This 


would allow of a survey toward the 
north. The gunners in the redan in- 








on being brought to the stone house, of 
laid on the floor before the fire-place. 


formed him that one or two boatloads 
of the enemy had landed and were con- 
cealed somewhere in the bushes by the 
river bank; he noticed that one or two 
boatloads had gained the landing stage 
and that the Canadian gunners had 
withdrawn into the thicket in prepara- 
tion of firing on the landed enemy. He 
pronounced the situation favorable in 
the extreme and turned to give a few 
words of encouragement to the gunners 
when a badly directed shower of bullets, 
fired from the rear, whistled over the 
redan. 

The redan gun was about to be re- 
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loaded by its eight attendants, but the 
general, taking in the situation at a 
glance, ordered it spiked and the ar- 
tillerymen to retreat down the slope 
with all possible speed. This was 
quickly accomplished and before the 
enemy had time to reload their muskets 
the party of nine rushed down the slip- 
pery heights, General Brock being last 
in the procession. They were soon out 
of range of the enemy, who, by this 
time were in possession of the redan 
and as the General and party looked up 
the hill they could see marked evidence 
of the disappointment of the troopsmen 
when the spiked gun was discovered. 
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ATTACKING THE HEIGHTS. 


A few troopers and officers had join- 
ed the little group on the edge of the 
village, among whom were Macdonnell 
and Glegg. Turning to an_ officer 
mounted on a fleet-footed horse, Gen- 
eral Brock ordered him to ride swiftly 
to Fort George and instruct Major 
Kvans to wreck the fort on the other 
side of the river and send every avail- 
able man to him at once. ‘Now my 
lads,” he shouted to the group that was 
fast increasing around him and now 
numbered seventy, “I have heard of 
your splendid work this morning and 








Monument which marks the spot near which 
ing enemy. 


This was a time when ‘the quick- 
thinking brain of General Brock would 
be given ample scope for its adaptation 
{o so serious a situation, for as the en- 
emy at Lewiston saw the Stars and 
Stripes float out over the redan they be- 
gan to fill the awaiting boats and row 
across the river in a vast body. 








jrock fell while advancing to repel the invad- 


the trying time you have had. Now, 
as you know a large body of the enemy 
has stolen a march on us, by climbing 
over the cliff above the redan. It is 
our duty to retake the gun and drive 
those men in the redan back over the 
cliff by which they came. ‘The footing 
is slippery, so use all the shelter that 


























Site of the Redan on Queenston Heights. 


you can, and when you get the order 
io fire, shoot low and then charge bay- 
onets and we have them. There is a 
foreien flag above the redan and a Brii- 
ish gun. Tt must not stay there. All 
ready, follow me on the double. or- 
ward!” and with a hearty cheer for this 
enllant man, the little party started up 
the hall. 

Irom rock and crag, 
wall, and from fence and furrow the 
party steadily: advanced against the 
rapid fire from the enemy on the hill, 
(ieneral Brock in the lead waving his 
sword above his head and shouting 
words of encouragement to the volun- 
teers behind. As the rise became steep- 
er the firing became more acute, and as 
the brow of the second hill, just by the 
wire enclosure, was reached, the attack- 
ing party faltered. General Brock, 
feeling that he was alone, turned. 
“This is the first time that I have ever 
seen the 49th turn their backs, surely 
our record will not be tarnished now,” 
he shouted. and the ranks again closed 


from log and 


In for the final charge, As they head 
momentarily looked down the heieht 
and had seen the course of the lone. 
hard climb, many of them, including 
the general! himself, became aware ol 
the vast beauty of the scene that may 
be observed from this point, and also 
that reinforcements were coming up 
rapidly behind them. 


BROCK’S HEROIC DEATIL. 

One or two of the officers who had 
reached Brock’s side spoke a few words 
of warning to him regarding the man- 
ner in which he was exposing himself 
to the sights of the enemy’s muskets. 
“Sirs” quickly responded the gallant 
eeneral, “IT am leading this charge and 
will remain in the lead until we reach 
our goal. Should I fall there are oth- 
ers who will take my place.’ = The 
officers received this statement with a 
salute and took their places on the out- 
(lank. 

They were getting to close quarters 
now and the redan lay less than a hun 
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dred yards ahead. A deflected bullet 
siruck the General on the wrist. but he 
checked the flow of blood with his ker- 
chief and again waved his sword to 
show his indifference. He called out to 
reserve fire and rush the enemy, when 
a scout stepped out from a thorn bush 
and fired directly at him. Several of 
the 49th noticed the foul deed but ow- 
ing to the slippery footing could not 
shoulder their muskets in time to make 
prevention. The bullet struck the 
General on the chest, tore an ugly, gap- 
ing wound through his body close to 
the heart, and he fell backwards on the 
wet ground. “My fall must not be 
noticed by my brave companions,” he 
softly said to the two officers that held 
up his head. “They must push on to 
victory. Tell my sisters—that—” and 
he expired with the unspoken messa 
on Ins lips. 

It was a foul murder and worthy 
only of a fouler rifleman. The Gen- 
eral was without firearms and_ the 
marksman deliberately fired at his vie- 
tim. hiding in the shelter of a thorn 
hush in an equally deliberate manner. 

lor a short space the General’s body 
lay where it had fallen, by the large 
stone that now marks the spot. Even 
the enemy in the redan was palled by 
this deed and firing ceased for a suffici- 
ent time to allow Brock’s followers to 
tenderly pick up the corpse and carry 
it down to a stone house, now in ruins, 
where lived Canada’s future heroine, 
Laura Seeord, and wrapping the re- 
mains in a blanket. lav them on the 
(floor hefore the fireplace. 
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BRITISH ARMS TRIUMPH. 


It was a dismal company that met 
ihe reinforcements outside the door of 
ihis little house and Maedonell, who 
had witnessed the entire sad drama 
from helow. ordered the defeated party 
(9 close in behind his band for a second 
assault on the heights. But as he look- 
ed up and saw hundreds of reinforce- 
ments from Lewiston adding to the 
numbers of the enemy about the redan, 
he acted On the advice of Dennis and 
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the entire party withdrew to the far end 
of Queenston. Many plans were here 
discussed and. at length Macdonell 
stepped out to the head of the party 
and shouting “Revenge the General” 
ordered the entire party to follow him 
up the heights. They reached within 
thirty vards of the redan before firing. 
The volley wrought havoe among the 
enemy and gave the attacking party a 
chance to lock bayonets with the enemy 
around the eighteen pounder in the 
redan. Reinforcements, however, ar- 
rived for the enemy and the second 
charge ended similar to the first with 
the exception that Colonel Maecdonell 
was carried down the hill in a dying 
condition instead of, as in the case of 
General Brock, a corpse. The com- 
mand now fell upon the shoulders of 
Officer Dennis, who, with his handful 
of followers remained under shelter 
until two in the afternoon, when rein- 
forcements from Tort George arrived. 
The first sight of the reinforcements 
was discouraging to this little body ow- 
ing to the absence of Indians, but Cap 
{ain Derenzy provoked a real British 
cheer when he imparted the informa- 
tion that one hundred and twenty Mo 
hawks were already in the rear of the 
enemy awaiting a signal to advance and 
that General Sheaffe was rapidly ap- 
proaching the redan from the west. 
With lighter hearts the band again 
started up the heights for a third charge. 

The enemy was greatly sirengthened, 
but many of the Americans waited with 
considerable admiration the oncoming 
of this little band who were entering 
their third skirmish. But regrets or 
admirations were of no avail, for as the 
attacking party neared the heights the 
Indians broke from their hiding place 
in conjunction with the charge from 
the west. The enemy fled to the east, 
the only portion of the battiefield that 
was not presenting British muskets, and 
thus ended the hattle of Queenston 
Heights on the thirteenth of October, 
one hundred vears ago, since which 
time no foreign flag has floated over 
this historie ground. 








The Ultimate Solution 


By Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


“WANTED—A respectable party, lady 
preferred, who knows something about 
philately, to act as private secretary. 
fair salary. Apply to Mr. Hargreaves, 
Eucalyptus Grove, Santa Cruz.” 

‘‘T suppose there must be dozens of 
eople applying for the position,” Lil- 
ian Eldridge mused, as with newspaper 
clipping in hand she pushed open the 
heavy wooden gate and went nervously 
up the broad, well kept path leading to 
the large gabled house, well surrounded 
by trees, and to which a garage in the 
rear, whose doors were wide open, ex- 
posing to view a big touring car, lent an 
added air of obvious opulence. 

“Perhaps | may be one of the first 
to answer it in person,” she continued 
musingly. “Oh, I do hope so! There 
ean’t be one in a thousand who knows 
as much about philately as I do, for not 
many make a hobby of collecting pos- 
tage stamps. If I only get the chance 
of speaking to this Mr. Hargreaves I 
know he’ll find that I know pretty well 
everything about every postage stamp 
that was ever issued. Probably more 
than he does himself.”’ 

Which was very likely to be true, for 
she had been her crippled father’s sole 
helper in his absorbing hobby, and he 
had justly prided himself that his col- 
lection was one of the finest in the 
country. 

In the terrible earthquake and fire 
which devastated San Francisco, his 
house, himself, and all that belonged 
to him had perished on that fateful 
morning, with the exception of his 
only daughter, Lillian, who, luckily, 
happened to be passing the night with 
a girl friend in a more fortunate part 
of the city. 

A few hundred dollars, on deposit in 
a savings bank, was the only remnant 
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of his once comfortable fortune and all 
that Lillian could rely upon for future 
support. The bank officials sympa- 
thized with her, kindly allowed her to 
draw out the sum and she instantly 
busied herself to find something that 
she could do to earn an honorable liv- 
ing. 

The advertisement, aforementioned. 
had caught her eye and she had hast- 
ened to Santa Cruz to answer it in per- 
son. 

With a nervous hand she _ pressed 
the button at the side of the door and 
almost repented of her temerity in seek- 
ing the position on hearing the answer- 
ing tinkle of the bell, for this was her 
first effort of the kind and she was 
fearful of what she could or should 


not say at the coming interview. She 


was not kept long in suspense, however, 
for less than a minute the door was 
opened with a flourish by a tall, sombre 
looking butler of advanced middle age. 
He was unmistakably an Englishman, 

ompous in manner and his solemn, 
Smmnae countenance adorned with 
long, pointed side whiskers, commonly 
known as “Dundrearys.”’ 

He swept the girl from top to toe 
with a questioning glance, and on her 
timidly extending the newspaper clip- 
ping and stating the cause of her ad- 
vent he condescended to open the 
door to its fullest extent. 

“Oh! Ah, Yes,” he said, with what 
he considered to be the proper amount 
of deference to one who might per- 
chance be a future inmate of the 
household. “Quite so. This way, 
please, Mr. ’Argreaves is in the library.” 

Lillian followed him across the hall, 
and entered the door, which, after a 
gentle rap, the butler had opened. 

“A lady, Sir, in answer to the h’ad!” 


























he announced in forceful tones, and 
instantly withdrew, closing the door 
behind him. 

The room into which she was ush- 
ered was large and solidly furnished, 
whilst around the walls high book 
shelves filled with leather bound vol- 
umes denoted the sanctum of an en- 
thusiastic reader. At the far end of the 
room was a glass door, open, leading 
into the garden and through which the 
gentle summer sea breeze was being 
agreeably wafted. Seated at a table to 
the right of the glass door, with his 
back towards her and apparently bus- 
ily engrossed in writing, was a figure of 
a gentleman in black whose bowed and 
bald head was scantily fringed with 
snow white hair. 

The girl stood timidly for the space 
of a full minute and then advanced 
timidly into the room, waiting patient- 
ly for the old gentleman to finish what- 
ever was absorbing him so closely and 
then coughed slightly to attract his at- 
tention. He made no responsive move- 
ment, nor showed in any way that he 
was aware of her presence, so she ap- 
proached closer to his chair and cough- 
ed a little louder, repeating the appeal 
for recognition several times. 

Still he made no stir with either 
head or body and feeling vaguely 
alarmed Lillian made a slight detour 
towards the glass door, thus bring- 
ing her to face the rigid figure in the 
chair. 

His arms, she noticed, were stretched 
in front of him across the table and_ his 
face was resting upon it, so she surmised 
that he must have fallen asleep over his 
work and thought it better to withdraw 
without disturbing him and to inform 
the butler that she would wait until he 
awoke. 

She passed behind his chair to make 
her exit, when her eyes alighted upon 
a small object that froze her to the 
spot. 

It was the handle of a knife or dag- 
ger, of black ebony, jutting out from be- 
tween the shoulder blades of the black 
coated old man, and which harmonized 
so well with the tone of the coat that it 
had escaped her immediate attention. 

She peered fearfully at the face 
resting on the table and saw that 1t was 
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ashen gray and distorted as with a 
sudden terror, whilst from the rigidly 
parted lips there issued a small red 
stream, still flowing; so, she instantly 
surmised, the knife thrust must have 
been very recently delivered. 

She turned to the door to call loudly 
for assistance and then realized with 
horror that she was on the scene of a 
gruesome assault, perhaps a murder 
and, more likely than not, would be her- 
self accused of it. There was no obvious 
evidence of the crime when she had 
been ushered into the room, her ner- 
vous manner would be commented on 
by the butler, and she had been left 
entirely alone with the victim! 

The glass door stood invitingly open 
and directly upon a garden path, lead- 
ing, as she could see, to a side gate and 
the road beyond, and after a hasty 
glance, which swept the garden, she 
was satisfied that there was not a soul 
in sight. With her heart palpitating 
with a nameless terror, she slipped 
through the door and borne by the 
wings of fear had gained the gate and 
was several hundred yards up the road 
before sheer want of breath caused her 
to break into a walk. She did not 
pause, realizing that now that she had 
taken the step she had, that suspicion 
of the dreadful crime was bound to fall 
upon her and the greater the distance 
she placed between herself and that 
house of ill-omen, the better it would 
be for her in every way. 

She had brought no baggage with 
her to Santa Cruz, for, in case she had 
been successful in her mission she had 
intended to return to San Francisco 
and secure her few belongings which 
she had left at a temporary lodging, 
but the few hundred dollars which 
constituted her whole fortune, she car- 
ried on her person, in a little chamois 
purse, cunningly sewn to and secreted 
beneath the bosom of her shirt waist. 

As far as her eye could see, the road 
was bare, so the chances were that her 
headlong flight had not been noticed, 
but she knew that her presence, alone 
on the broad road, was likely to be re- 
marked by any passing cart or automo- 
bile and herself, maybe, recognized lat- 
ter, so she branched off at the first lane 
way she came to, and seeing a car line 
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at a short distance across some fields, 
she skirted them by the side of a shel- 
tering hedge and somewhat relieved at 
last, brought herself to a halt and 
awaited the first passing car. 

She was not sorry to find that it was 
on it’s way from, and not, to the town, 
as she had feared the telephone con- 
nection and arrest on reaching Santa 
Cruz, and now she had every chance of 
bafting pursuit. 

It was a short line car she had board- 
ed and carried her only as far as the 
picnicing grounds at Twin Lakes, but 
hy traversing a short block she found 
herself on the beach road and in a few 
minutes had the satisfaction of hailing 
a car that carried her to the pretty 
resort of Capitola. 

On enquiring at the depot she found 
that a train for San Francisco would 
leave in about an hour, so she passed 
the period in a small restaurant and sat- 
isfied her hunger, then boarded the 
train and landed without mishap, 
four hours later, back in San Francisco. 

Intuitively knowing that the sup- 
posed author of the crime would be im- 
mediately searched for along the Pa- 
cilic Coast, she decided to make a far 
(litting, and having all her life had a 
longing to visit the glittering thorough- 
fares of New York and having no ties 
to bind her to the city by the Golden 
(iate, she decided to essay her fortune 
in the big metropolis. 

She hastened at once to a booking 
oflice and purchased a ticket and then 
hurried to her lodging and secured her 
belongings. In less than an hour she 
was at the station and happily installed 
in a train that was on the verge of pull- 
ing out. 

A sickening sense of fear assailed her 
as she entered the depot on hearing the 
hawling newsboys erying the inviting 


details of “A horrible murder in Santa’ 


Cruz!” and she bought an evening pa- 
per, but could not bring herself to 
vlance at it until her train was some 
mules on its journey. 

It was then she realized that she had 
indeed done wisely in escaping from the 
house as she had, for the crime had, on 
the butler’s evidence, been, naturally, 
immediately fastened on the girl whom 
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he had ushered into the room shortly 
hefore the discovery of the murder. — 

The paper stated that the knife had 
reached the old gentleman’s heart, and 
wonder was expressed that such a ter- 
rific thrust should have been delivered 
by such a slim young girl as the butler 
had deseribed. 

The chauffeur, from the garage win- 
dow, it appears, had seen her enter the 
house, but no one had seen her leaving 
it, though it was naturally surmised 
she had stepped through the open glass 
door and so escaped. It was aptly de- 
scribed as an extraordinary mystery and 
would require a good deal of solving at 
the hands of the local police. 

Lillian thought so, too, if her pre- 
sence at the house was the only clue that 
was to be followed, and her mental at- 
tempts at the unraveling of the mys 
tery kept her thoughtfully busy until 
she reached New York. 

To a girl with Lillian’s appearance 
and persistency, the obtaining of a po- 
sition was not difficult and three weeks 
later she found herself on board an 
Atlantic liner bound for Europe as 
companion to an old lady, who was con- 
templating a lengthy stay in Switzer- 
land. 

Mrs. Elmendorf was an able woman 
of the world, and a traveled New York 
er, in affluent circumstances and of wide 
acquaintance, so Lillian was soon in a 
vortex of society utterly strange, but 
delightfully pleasant. er employer 
had taken a sineere liking to her from 
the start and treated her more as a pro- 
tege than as a paid companion and few, 
if anv, at the Pension Beau Sejour in 
which they had located themselves at 
their arrival at Lausanne, knew the 
true position in which she stood. 

The old lady saw to it.that she had a 
suitable wardrobe and at the hotel 
dances, which occurred twice a week, 
Lillian made as brave a showing as any 
eirl in the ballroom and never lacked 
for partners. ‘Thoroughly American, 
as she was, the many foreigners to 
whom she was introduced found little 
favor in her eyes, but there was a fair 
sprinkling of Americans and, amongst 
them, one to whom she drifted as na- 
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turally as if he had been mapped out 
LO complete her existence. 

Iloward Montgomery was a Harvard 
graduate, bent on seelng all there was 
to be seen and tested in the Old World 
before settling down to earnest work 
in the only country he eared to claim 
as Home. ‘They soon discovered that 
their tastes and viewpoints of life were 
in common after having satisfied them- 
selves that their steps were suited in 
the dance and Mrs. Elmendorf lent her- 
self readily to the budding romance and 
played the matchmaker to perfection. 
Having no children of her own she 
took as much interest in Lillian’s “lit- 
tle affair,” as she called it, as if she were 
her own daughter, and when she dis- 
covered that Howard was a young man 
of wealth and refinement she encour 
aged his presence in their daily outings 
and sundry excursions. 

There is no spot on earth more con- 
ducive to healthy lovemaking than 
beautiful Lausanne and the adjacent 
shores of Lake Geneva, so it was not 
surprising that matters were brought 
quickly to a crisis and a wedding ar- 
ranged for on their return to New York. 

In the early fall they took their leave 
of Europe, Howard accompanying 
them, and Mrs. Elmendorf easily per- 
suaded Lillian not to keep him in sus- 
pense and, of course, herself gave the 
bride away, having provided her with a 
hefitting trousseau and a liberal cheque 
as a wedding gift. 

It was not, however, until the first 
week of the honeymoon was nearly 
spent, and for which they had chosen a 
quiet village up the Hudson, that Lil- 
lian received the first terrifying shock 
since leaving the golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Her husband had announced 
that he was expecting a man servant, 
who had been for years in the employ 
of the uncle from whom he had inherit- 
ed the bulk of his fortune; who was 10 
act as his valet and afterwards as butler 
when they should settle down in their 
permanent home, and she Was seated 
with Howard on the porch of the small 
hotel overlooking the river, after : 
plain but well cooked dinner, when ¢ 
rig from the depot drove up and de- 
posited the expected servant and his 


hagegage. 


—_— 
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ob fe that’s Skose,.”’ said Lloward, 
peering through the gloom at the tall. 


pompous figure struggling with a bag 


and suitease to the side entrance to the 
hotel, and fortunately not noticing the 
strained expression of horror on the 
face of the bride, who had instantly ree 
ognized the drooping side whiskers as 
belonging to the man who had haunted 
her waking thoughts and fitful dreams 
and who was the very last person on 
earth she desired to meet. 

It was the butler who had ushered 
her into the scene of the crime on that 
fateful morning eight months before 

By what extraordinary chance he 
should happen to have found himself 
in the employ of her husband she could 
not conjecture and what the conse- 
quences to herself would now be she 
dared not think. She steered herself as 
well as she could, however, and ven- 
tured a question as to where he had 
come from? 

“Oh, have’nt I told you?” answered 
Hloward. “THe was my Unele’s butler 
for years and was with him at the time 
he was killed. + have never told you 
about that, Lillian, as the whole thing 
was so dreadful. I hardly like to talk 
about it myself. Ile was awfully good 
to me after my father died. He was 
my mother’s brother, you see, and he 
sort of adopted me and paid for my edu- 
cation and everything. 

“T see,” said Lillian, forcing a com 
posure she was far from feeling. ‘And 
what happened?” 

“Tle was stabbed, sitting in his chair 
in his library at Santa Cruz by a young 
girl who had gained an entrance under 
some pretext or other and who then 
made her escape by a door that was open 
and disappeared as completely as if the 
earth had swallowed her up. It’s a 
most extraordinary mystery, because no 
body suspected he had an enemy in the 
whole world.” 

‘But, a young girl?” protested Lil 
lian. “Surely no young girl would 
commit a crime like that! Ile wasn’t 
robbed as well, was he?” 

“No, nothing touched, so far as we 
know. Of course there may have been 
some circumstance in his past life 
which I never heard of and which 
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might have led to an act of revenge. He 
was an old man and had quite a career. 
He was an Englishman and was an 
officer in the English army before he 
came to this country with his sister, 
who was my mother.” 

“Oh, then, you’re half English,” 
said Lillian, taxing her brain afresh for 
some solution to the mystery, and 
dreading more each moment the coming 
meeting with the butler. 

“Yes, on my mother’s side, but my 
father’s people were New Yorkers from 
away back. Old uncle Hargreaves 
bought a lot of real estate in California 
and did pretty well on the whole. Now, 
[ don’t want you to get any silly no- 
tions in your head about the mystery, 
dear, because I’m going to take you to 
Santa Cruz for a few months and—” 

“S-S-Santa Cruz!” interjected the 
bride, trmebling. ‘‘Where the—the—” 

“Yes, but you must’nt let your mind 
dwell on that. Ah, here is Skose, now!” 

Lillian gripped the arms of her 
rocker as the tall figure skirted round 
the pillars of the porch and greeted his 
aaakenen with a deferential bow, and 
then raising his eyes, in so far as the 
dim light permitted, covertly scrutin- 
ized the new mistress of the household. 

“This is Mrs. Montgomery, Skose,” 
said Howard, by way of introduction, 
after he had enquired after the butler’s 
health and the details of his journey. 
‘‘T have just been telling her that when 
we have traveled ’round a few weeks I 
am going to take her for a stay in Santa 
Cruz. I have given her to understand 
what a good butler you are, too.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” the man replied 
obsequiously, backing away to relieve 
them of his presence, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face which Lillian was 
quick to note. 

Would he recognize her? And if he 
did, what would he do? Or even if he 
did see a more than strong resemblance 
in his master’s bride, would he not ar- 
gue that such resemblance was but 
purely accidental and that not within 
the bounds of probability or possibilit: 
could she be the girl who, he must 
surely be convinced was the perpetrator 
of that dreadful crime? 

She decided to dress her hair differ- 
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ently, at any rate, and to alter her ap- 
pearance as far as lay in her power and 
trust to daily association to obliterate 
any such doubt or suspicion he might 
at first capers, but her honeymoon 
was — etely spoiled, of that she was 
sure, and every moment that Howard, 
whom she loved dearly, should be alone 
with his butler, would, she knew, be 
fraught with danger, though she felt 
assured that her husband would not 
credit such a tale as he would have to 
tell, and Skose could bring forward no 
evidence. 

As she reviewed the state of affairs, 
whilst replying at random to Howard’s 
remarks, she reasoned that it was not 
too hopeless, and ere she retired to bed 
had made up her mind to carry her- 
self bravely and to meet the butler on 
the morrow with as calm a manner as 
her innocence warranted. No matter 
what he might or might not think, she 
had done no wrong, so why should she 
fear him? 

In broad daylight she met him the 
next morning as she was issuing from 
her room with Howard and returned 
his salutation cooly and graciously, but 
she could see that he was sorely puzzled 
and was staring after her, and she de- 
scended the stairs, with a thoroughly 
bewildered expression. 

She schooled herself to meet her hus- 
band daily as if nothing was on her 
mind and though she was suffering 
tortures she never allowed him to sus- 
pect for a moment the severe strain to 
which she was being subjected. In fact 
so well did she carry out her line of ac- 
tion that she was practically satisfied at 
the end of the two weeks that followed; 
which they spent in traveling about and 
visiting various points of interest; that 
any suspicion the butler may have held, 
had been allayed, for he had made no 
move. 

So, it was with more or less a feeling 
of assurance that she faced the journey 
across the continent to California when 
Howard decided to take her there to set- 
tle down for some months, so that he 
could devote necessary time in looking 
after the real estate interests bequeathed 
to him by his uncle, and in due course 
she found herself once more entering 

















the house from which she had made 
— an unexpected and undignified 
exit. 

It was but natural, of course, that 
she should experience trepidation on en- 
tering the library, but that soon wore 
off, and in two or three days she entered 
it as freely as any room in the house 
and found much delight in scanning 
its well filled bookshelves. 


She was beginning to feel quite se- 
cure and had banished all thought of 
danger from her mind, but that was 
more or less due to the fact that How- 
ard was always within call, but on the 
fifth morning after their arrival he had 
to go into Santa Cruz on business and 
as it was raining heavily she elected 
not to accompany him. 


The most cheery and cozy room in 
the house was the library, and when 
he had taken his departure, she re- 
turned to it and was preparing for a 
comfortable reading when the door 
opened and Skose entered without 
knocking and closed the door deliber- 
ately behind him. Utterly taken aback, 
she stared at him from the window seat 
she had chosen, but could form no de- 
mand with her lips as to why he had 
entered so unceremoniously. 

There was no need for putting a ques- 
tion to him, however, for he advanced 
to where she sat and stood menacingly 
before her. 

“T suppose you know what I have 
come to talk about?” he queried, in a 
tone far different from the respectful 
one he had hitherto employed when ad- 
dressing her. Lillian gripped her book 
with both hands and bravely met his 


“No,” she replied curtly. “What is 


“You know,” he retorted, ‘and 
there’s no good pretendin’ you don’t. 
You thought I did’nt recognize you or, 
maybe, thought I was’nt quite sure, but 
I knew you again the minute I set my 
eyes on you.” 

Lillian assumed a bewildered and in- 
dignant expression and rose from her 
chair. 

‘‘T don’t know what on earth you-are 
driving at, Skose, and I don’t like your 
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attitude at all. Please explain your- 
self.” 

_‘*Aw, go on,” he answered rudely. 
‘“What’s the use of trying to fool me? 
You're the same lady that I let into this 
room just before the old gentleman 
was killed and that was looked for 
everywhere. I ain’t such a fool as not 
to know you when I see you again.” 

“How dare you!” cried Lillian, with 
well simulated indignation. “Do vou 
know what you are trying to insinuate? 
Why, you must be crazy !” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” he declared firm- 
ly. “You’re the party all right. I 
ain’t forgotten you, so, don’t think it! 
I don’t know where you went to after 
you left here, or how you come to marry 
Mr. Montgomery, but you’re the young 
lady that’s wanted by the police and 
that I’m ready to swear to in a court 
of law.” 

“Oh, is that so?” she returned dis- 
dainfully. “You may, of course, im- 
agine you see some resemblance to the 
person you think [ am, but you have 
absolutely no proof.” , 

“Oh, ’aven’t I?” he replied, slipping 
his hand to a breast pocket and deftly 
extracting an envelope. “I suppose 
you thought you didn’t leave no clue, 
but I found this, where you dropped it, 
near the window there,” and opening 
the envelope he drew forth a small 
crumpled handkerchief. 

Lillian shivered involuntarily and 
the room seemed to sway under her 
feet. “That’s nothing,’ she argued 
bravely. “A handkerchief might be- 
long to anybody.” 

“Yes, but ‘ow about the h’initials?” 
queried the Englishman, with a satis- 
fied leer. “Tis’nt everyone has L. FE. on 
their ’ankerchief, and them h’initials 
was yours before you became Mrs, 
Montgomery. Miss Lillian h’Eldridge 
was your name and this ’ere ’ankerchief 
is all the proof the police’ll want. ’Ow 
about that? 

“The—the—the police? stammered 
Lillian. 

“That’s what I said. The police. 
I’ve only got to tell ’em what I know, 
and you’re being married to Mr. Mont- 
gomery fifty times over won’t save you.” 
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The girls knees trembled and her 
face blanched. ‘Oh!’ she ejaculated, 
and stared blankly at her accuser. 

She was too stunned to think, but she 
dully realized the frightful error she 
had made in not summoning the 
household when she had made the 
gruesome discovery that afternoon and 
trusting to rightful methods to have 
proved her innocence. Now, her 
stealthy flight could but be construed 
to her guilt and no argument on her 
part would be believed. She had woven 
a chain of evidence around herself that 
it would be well nigh impossible to 
break. 

And then, her husband! The de- 
ception she had practiced on him was 
brought home to her with full force. 
The whole outlook was terrifying. 

The butler placed the handkerchief 
hack into the envelope and returned it 
to his pocket. 

“So, you see, I’ve got you,” he con- 
linued grimly. “I’ve got you in the 
‘ollow of my ’and. Now, if I turns you 
over to the police, which I ought to do, 
it won’t do me no good, and I should 
lose my place, of course. Uve looked 
at it from all sides, and ’m going 10 
make a proposition which you can take 
or leave, as you like. 

“AA proposition?” faltered, Lil- 
lian, as he came to a pause. The butler 
approached closer and brought his tones 
to a whisper. 

“Yes, and one that you'll ’ave to 
agree to, or VIL go straight to the police 
this minute. If you give me five hun- 
dred dollars, Vil keep my mouth shut. 
| won’t say a word.” 

“W_Pive hundred dollars?” echoed 
(he bride weakly. 

“Yes, no more and no less. If you 
‘aven’t got if, vou can get it from Mr. 
Montgomery, if you give “Im a good 
excuse. If you don’t, ef course you can 
take the consequences, and you know 
what that means? The chair.” 

“The chair?” faltered Lillian. 
“Wh—what’s that?” 

“Tt’s what the uses instead of ’ang- 
ing ’em in this State,’ returned the 
butler brutally. “It’s ’orrible.”’ 

The poor girl shuddered and panic 
stricken she consented LO his terms, 
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which fortunately were easy, as she was 
in ample funds, owing largely to Mrs. 
imendort’s substantial wedding gift 
and her husbands liberality. She im- 
mediately gave a check, payable to 
“bearer,” for the stipulated amount, 


but failed to secure the handkerchief 


from him in return, and he was obdur- 
ate to all her pleadings. 

lor this she was soon made to suffer, 
for, once having made sure of his 
ground, he returned again and again 
and repeated threats, each time in- 
creasing his demands, and it was not 
before long that she was driven to 
drawing on her husband to meet them. 

Iler waking moments were torture, 
for she dreaded the frequent approach- 
es of the butler, and she dared not let 
[foward suspect that she was sulfering, 
whilst her dreams were mere fitful 
nightmares, so it is little wonder that 
she commenced to lose. considerably in 
weight and took little pleasure in go- 
ing beyond the confines of the house. 

The library held a peculiar fascina- 
tion for her and the greater part of the 
day, when alone, she spent in delving 
into rare volumes and poring over the 
wonderful collection of postage stamps, 
hequeathed to his nephew by the late 
owner of the property. The books of 
the popular authors she did not trouble, 
for she had read most of them, so the 
hookshelves devoted to their occupancy 
were for many weeks untouched. One 
morning, however, she turned to ther:, 
without much enthusiasm, and extract 
ed some volumes of Dickens, more for 
the sake of looking at the quaint old 
prints than to study their pages, and 
had perused several in this cursory man- 
ner, when she met with an unexpected 
surprise. 

In her hand she held the leather 
hound cover of David Copperfield, but 
within its folds reposed, not the well 
known story or steel engravings of the 
immortal Micawber, but a carefully 
penned diary of the late John Edward 
Hargreaves, which appeared to cover 
the period of many years. 

This was indeed, a “find,” and taking 
it to her room she read and read on, 
devouring each page with frantie in- 
terest until the gong sounded for lunch 
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and the return of Howard from his 
morning's work warned her to stop, but 
it was indeed a radiant face that ereeted 
him when he entered the room. and the 
tears that welled from her eyes and 
coursed down her pale cheeks, as she 
clasped her arms around his neck. were 
not the tears of sorrow.” 

The call to luncheon went unheeded 
and three times did Skose have to sound 
the gong impatiently before they any 
peared, for Lillian’s recital and fever 
ish explanation of the result of her 
findings in the diary required some lit 
tle time. 

The butler was quite unconscious of 
the cause of their delay nor were his 
suspicions aroused when Iloward left 
the table to seek the telephone in th 
little room off the hallway. 

If he had overheard the communica 
tion which immediately took place, 
however, it is doubtful whether his 
demeanor would have remained so 
calm or the glances directed at the mis- 
tress of the household so sneering} 
threatening. 

The meal was hardly finished when a 
natty machine dashed up the drive. 
containing two stalwart men in un 
form, and when Skose opened the door 
in answer to the impatient ringing, he 
found confronting him no less a per- 
sonage than the Captain of Police of the 
town of Santa Cruz. 

Lloward briskly entered the hall and 
ereeted the burly captain, then turned 
and pointed an accusing finger at his 
butler. 

“That’s him,” he announced curtly. 

The officer promptly stretched out 
an arm and before the astounded and 
terror-stricken servant had brought his 
senses to a focus he felt a grip of steel 
that pinioned him against the door 
way. In answer to a eall the patrolman 
hurried from the machine and_ took 
the butler from his chief’s hands, and, 
then, at Howard’s request, escorted him 
to the library, where Lillian was anxt- 
ously awaiting their appearance. 

* * * 
“Now. | dont want to prosecute the 


man if by anv possibility it can he 
avoided,” said Iloward, after a two 
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hour’s cross-examination of both his 
wife and servant and a close perusal of 
the murdered man’s diary. “We have 
vot from his trunk the three thousand 
dollars which he took from my wife 
and, of course, | shall discharge him. 
There are not many people who employ 
a butler 1) these parts, so he'll have a 
hard time. There Is ho doubt but that 
he honestly -believed Mrs. Montgomery 
was guilty and so he committed another 
felony by hot exposing her. lle black 
mailed her instead,” 


‘Yes that’s it.” said the Captain of 


Police, grimly. “We've got him = on 
the two counts.” 
“Yes. | know.” said Howard. “But 


all the same I’d much preter to see him 
20 free. My wife’s name will be drag 
ced into the papers and all the world 
will he made to know that she Was SUS 
pected of the crime. As it is the dis 
covery of this diary and the mysterious 
disappearance of that little wooden vod 
explains evervthing It's funny we 
never missed it before.” 

The Captain of the Police turned to 
the butler. “Didnt you notice it Was 
eone?” he queried sternly. 

“No, Sir,” replied Skose, all his porn 
posity sadly lacking and his drooping 
whiskers looking comically lugubrious. 
‘Tt was there so long amongst all them 
other h’ornaments on the bracket that 
| never took no stock of it. [ never 
thought to look for no clues, Sir, ’cause 
[ was so sure the young lady had done 
It. 

“Yes, you see we had no inkling of 
the real perpetrator of the crime,” In 
terjected Howard. “As you can see 
from the diarv, my uncle’s life was at- 
tempted at least five or six times and it 
must have been his love of danger that 
made him hold on to that little god,” 

“Yes, for more than thirty years, ac 
cording LO his own account,” sald the 
Captain. ‘He had erit all right.” 

“Those Hindus must be dreadful 
people,” said Lillian, shuddering. “To 
think of their following him all over 
the world in order to get their revenge! 
li does nt Seen possible.” 

‘You must remember they consid 
ered it a very serious crime,” Howard 
informed her gravely. “Of course he 
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was only a young officer in the army 
and thought it a huge joke at the time. 
There’s no doubt if they’d caught him 
when he was swiping that little god 
from the temple they would have killed 
him then. As it was they never lost 
sight of him.” 

‘It’s funny your uncle never told 
you anything B ter it, Howard,” said 
Lillian, looking happier now, than she 
had for months past. 

“He was afraid of scaring me, I 
guess. You say you remember seeing 
a Hindu around the town about that 
time?” queried Howard turning to the 
Captain of the Police. 

“Yes, two of ’em. They did’nt wear 
turbans or any queer sort of clothes, and 
I thought they were Chinamen at first, 
but now that I come to think of them 
I can see they were Hindu’s all right. 
So you want me to let this fellow go, do 
you?” The Captain demanded, with a 
butler. “Oh, yes; please,’ urged Lil- 
lian, placing her hand on the officer’s 
braided sleeve. “I don’t want to be 
dragged into the papers, and he will be 
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punished enough by losing a good place 
like this. Please. Please let him go, 
Captain |” 

The guardian of the Police pondered 
the question deeply for a minute, sur- 
veying Skose closely with an unkindly 
eye. 

ATI right, Ma’am,” he cried, at last, 
and then motioned to his subordinate. 
‘‘Here, take him to his room and make 
him pack his trunk. We’ll take him to 
the depot and see that he ships himself 
to San Francisco, and mind this,” he 
added, addressing the trembling ser- 
vant,” if you’re ever found putting your 
foot inside this township again you'll 
be brought straight to me, and if you 
are, I swear by those whiskers of yours 
that you’ll be the sorriest man in Call- 
fornia.” 

The patrolman led the crest-fallen 
‘nglishman from the room and Lillian 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

She looked up at the police captain 
and gratefully seized one of his hands 
in both of hers. 

“Thank you,” she cried. 





THE COMMUNITY AS A SILENT 
PARTNER 


Most successful men are apt to think that their fortunes have 
been built up wholly by their own skill and management; but 
the fact is, 1t is the people, the community, that make most 


fortunes possible. If New York had remained a village, the 
Astors and many other millionaires could not have made their 
fortunes out of real estate. It was the growth of New York that 
made a great many vast fortunes possible, not the skill of indi- 
viduals. The people are partners. It is the same with the rail- 
roads. ‘The settling up of the country made the vast railroad 
fortunes possible. Indeed, the only way a man can make a fortune 
is by partnership of the community, the partnership of the people. 
If Chicago had remained a little straggling Indian village, as it was 
seventy-five years ago, many great fortunes of its residents could 
not have been possible. 
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Women and Their Novels 





DOES THE WOMAN WRITER POSSESS A MORBID LOVE OF THE 
UNWHOLESOME, AND DO WOMEN READERS DEMAND 
THAT TYPE?—A CHARGE AND A DEFENCE 


By H. B. Mortimer 














What sort of novels do women readers like best? It has been said, and 
apparently with truth, that they themselves can best answer the question. 
But now comes the rather startling announcement that women writers— 
who are supposed to typify their class and cater particularly to women 
readers—possess to a greater degree than do men a morbid love of the 
unclean and unwholesome. The problem therefore grows in interest. What 
sort of novels do most women like best? 











A WELL known writer has recently 
made the startling and somewhat daring 
assertion that women novelists seem to 
possess a ‘‘morbid love of the unclean.”’ 
As to how far this is true the writer 
goes on to state that the output of Brit- 
ish novels is from two to three thous- 
and annually; that thirty per cent. of 
these are written by women, and that 
at least half of that thirty per cent. deal 
with unwholesome subjects. 

Obviously the mistake the writer 
makes is to attack women novelists as 
a whole. Surely the type of women 
who produce unclean and unwholesome 
books are a type to themselves? Many 
of the best books that have ever been 
published have been written by women. 
What book could be more inspiring 
than, for instance, “John Halifax, 
Gentleman?” But good and exceptional 
novels written by women are so num- 
erous that references are unnecessary. 
There are many phases of life with 
which women are far more capable of 
dealing exhaustively than men. 

It is manifestly unfair to make an 
accusation which involves a mass or 
body of people. That the majority of 
unpleasant books that are published are 








written by women, that these books re- 
fleet a certain unhealthiness which 
seems peculiar to the feminine mind is 
beyond argument, but surely it is a 
certain type of feminine which they 
reflect rather than the feminine mind 
as a whole? While there are unpleas- 
ant.people in the world there will ever 
be unpleasant books. ‘To say that the 
minds of women writers are, as a rule, 
unwholesome and unclean, and that the 
books written by them go to prove it, is 
an assertion no reasonable man or wo- 
man would tolerate in silence. 


DECADE OF UNWHOLESOMENESS, 


We must admit that the percentage 
of women writers who deal with un- 
wholesome and unclean subjects is far 
greater than the percentage of men 
writers who produce such work. In the 
majority of cases it is unnecessary with 
these books to glance at the fly leaf io 
learn that a woman is responsible. The 
unwholesomeness is clearly feminine 
unwholesomeness, and probably no 
male writer could attain just the same 
effect. 

During the last decade more unwhole- 
some and unclean novels have been 
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turned out than during any decade pre- 
viously, Cilaneine through (hese books. 
however, we find that half a dozen pre 
sent day authoresses are largely res- 
ponsible. That these womeh are a (lis- 
grace lo their sex, and further that thev 
are a disgrace to a profession wiich at 
one time was considered one of the 
highest and most honorable, there are 
hundreds of women writers only LOO 
ready to agree, 

The harm that can be done by an 
unwholesome or unclean novel is in- 
deed unlimited. One book of a par- 
ticular type which “takes hold” is sure 
to be followed by other books of a simi- 
lar Lype. The demand for such liter- 
ature is to-day greater than ever before, 
and it is deplorable to note that the peo- 
ple who support and encourage it are 
iostly women readers. Recently sever- 
ial novels have been recommended LO 1G 
by women as good and exceptional no- 
vels, exceptional, Indeed, the majority 
of these books are, but they belonged to 
the same class. ‘Though not actually 
bad books, they have an unclean al 
imosphere about them. The sentiments 
are unreal; the characters hysterical or 
deplorably misled, while in SOlNIe Cases 
the sole object of the book seems to 
have been to illustrate some phase cf 
life which would be better left alone. 
Surely, then, the fault hes not onty 
with the woman writer but with the 
woman reader—that vast multitude of 
women Who accept, with open arms, 
the sensational and so-called dramatic 
love story ¢ 

i do not believe that Women as a 
whole, both writers and readers, pox 
sess “a morbid love of the unclean ;’- 
any more than | believe that the young 
virl, who aspires to become an author- 
ess, possesses a natural taste for this par- 
ticular stvle of literature. Writers ana 
readers are to a large extent what the 
publishers have made them, and jour- 
nalism to-day is not as it was twenty 
years ago-— thanks to certain Ilouses 
whose wealth and power have enabled 
them to partially control the market. 
‘To these Houses journalism is a mere 
huckstering trade, concerned only 11 
what will sell at the vreatest profits. 
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PUBLISHERS ARE BLAMED, 


The young authoress, craving for 
success, is compelled to conform to the 
demands of the publishers. She learns, 
at an early stage, that the ordinary love 
story will not sell—that if she is to sue- 
ceed her writings must have some dis- 
tinguishing feature. Naturally, for new 
Inspiration, she turns to the works of 
those who have already met with suc- 
CeSs. 

It is in this frame of mind, then, that 
the morbid and unwholesome appeals 
to her; and unwholesome thoughts can- 
not for long retain possession of the 
mind without introducing the unclean. 

Thus, in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred the undesirable novel comes into 
existence. It is not, in the first place, 
that the woman writer possesses “a mor- 
bid love of the unclean.” At an early 
stage in her career she learned that she 
must search out the sensational if she 
were to succeed, and had she followed 
her own inspirations she would have 
turned out better and higher work. 

It cannot be denied that, at the age 
of twenty and thereabout—and it is at 
this age that writers are made or marred 

the feminine mind is more suscept- 
ible to the influence of environment 
than the male mind. ‘That the girl 
reader dwells more upon the novels that 
she reads than the boy reader—that the 
morbid and sensational makes a more 
lasting impression upon her, is well 
known to every Editor and sub-lditor 
who has to deal with the work of both 
sexes. lew young authors are strictly 
original; most of them are guilty of 
plagiarism; and that the majority of 
first novels published by women are 
drawn from unwholesome or unclean 
works goes to prove how great an im- 
pression these works have made upon 
them. 

The style of literature that appeals 
to the boy reader is entirely different. 
Whereas the morbid and unclean ap- 
pear, In many cases, to appeal most 
strongly to the girl, it is the exciting 
and drastic that appeal most strongly 
to the boy. Bad literature may land 
him in the Criminal Courts, it may drag 
him eventually to the gallows, but. it 
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will not, at anv rate make a novelist 
of him. 

| do not believe Lhient lifty per ceni. 
of the women novelists are unwholesome 
in mind. I believe that many of them, 
who write unpleasant books, could 
equally well write pleasant ones. That 
so many of them are women of good 
education and refined tastes, and fur- 
ther that many of their earlier works 
which were hever published were ol 2 
cleaner and brighter nature, goes to 
prove that influence rather than dis- 
position is responsible for the evil. Here 
is a pitiable example: 

A short time ago a well dressed wo- 
man was arrested in London for being 
in a drunken and incapable condition. 
At her trial it was discovered that she 
was an authoress, employed by a firm 
of publishers who have since, fortun 
ately, retired from business. Her 
‘style,’ was highly sensational fiction, 
and in a public court this woman frank 
ly confessed that she could not meet 
the demands of the publishers unless 
in an inebriated state. 

A few days later I procured a novel 
published by this firm—a cheap novel 
that held a prominent. place on the 
news agent’s stall, and which was doubt- 
less selling readily to the servant girl 
class of reader. Tlaving perused the 
lirst two chapters 1 did not hesitate a 
moment in accepting the woman's 
statement, but it was somewhat of a 
shock to learn, some weeks later, that 
the firm in question was controlled and 
partially owned by one of the best 
known publishing ILouses in the world! 

Never before was the low class reader 
so liberally catered for as to-day. The 
penny novel has leapt into popularity. 
The majority of these and similar works 
are written by literary hacks—men 
and women who are paid at so low a 
rite that they are compelled to turh 
out an immense quantity of work 11) 
order to keep themselves going. To 
attain anything like a standard of in- 
terest they are forced to introduce far 
fetched and highly colored features 
which not only excite their own Imag: 
inations but those of their readers . 

‘But though the penny novel may be 
unhealthy, i is not as a rule unclean. 


~ 
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That sort of work is left to the high 
class” publieation—the book that is 
written with a so-called motive. Only 
the better class publishers dare attempt 
to intrude the unclean. ‘That is the 
most hateful part about the whole busi- 
ness—to have this sort of thing dragged 
before us so tempered and intermingled 
with sentiment that to the weak-minded 
it appeals as powerful and sorrowful 
truth. 


Apart from the sale of cheap liter- 
ature, the demand for good and whole 
some novels 1s to-day as great as ever il 
was. No writer is more popular than 
Dickens; no writer is more widely 
read or discussed with such love and en- 
thusiasm. lHlis work touches upon the 
truth and reality of everyday life, and 
not a little of its humor. That is why 
Dickens is loved, and so long as there 
ure men and women in the world who 
live their lives as nature intended, such 
writers will continue to be loved. Ask 
any well read man or woman which ts 
their favorite novel, and they are almost 
sure to mention one of the name of 
which is almost a household word—a 
hook renowned for its purity and simple 
truth. It is years since they read it, per 
haps, but it lives in their memory. 
The modern novel may have changed 
the tastes of a large percentage of the 
reading public, and even intellectual 
men will tell you that they cannot wade 
through the old books which at one 
time had so great a charm for them, but 
the love of the true and aspiring still 
remains, 


What does the reading public really 
want? It wants books that get down to 
the very soul of things, just as it always 
did. Books in which it can taste the 
freedom of the prairies, or the whole 
“Oe gaities ot city life: books in 
which it ean hear the laughter of little 
children, and now and then, perhaps, 
can feel the tears of those who care for 
them: outdoor books ol the broad high 
ways, and of real adventure, with quite 
a liberal smattering of real love. 

It is a mistake to think that the 
tastes of the public have changed. 
They will never change SU far as gen 
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The Venturers 


By O. 


Lil’ the story wreck itself on the 
spreading rails of the Non Sequitur 
Limited, if it will; first you must take 
your seat in the observation car “Raison 
d’etre’ for one moment. It is for no 
longer than to consider a brief essay on 
the subject—let us call it: ‘‘What’s 
Around the Corner.” 

Omne mundus in duas partes divi- 
sum est—men who wear rubbers and 
pay poll-taxes, and men who discover 
new continents. ‘There are no more 
continents to discover; but by the time 
overshoes are out of date and the poll 
has developed into an income tax, the 
other half will be paralleling the canals 
of Mars with radium r ailways. 

lortune, Chance, and Adventure are 
given as synonyms in the dictionaries. 
To the knowing each has a different 
meaning. Fortune is a prize to be won. 
Adventure is the road to it. Chance 
is what may lurk in the shadows at 
the roadside. The face of Fortune is 
radiant and alluring; that of Adventure 
flushed and heroic. The face of Chance 
is the beautiful countenance—perfect 
because vague and dream-born-—that we 
see in our tea-cups at breakfast while 
we growl over our chops and toast. 

The Venturer is one who keeps his 
eye on the hedgerows and _ wayside 
groves and meadows while he travels 
the road to Fortune. That is the differ- 
ence between him and the Adventurer. 
Eating the forbidden fruit was the best 
record ever made by a Venturer. Try- 
ing to prove that it happened is the 
highest work of the Adventuresome. 
To be either is disturbing to the cos- 
mogony of creation. So, as br icket- 

sawed and city -directorized citizens, let 

us light our pipes, chide the children 

and the cat, arrange ourselves in the 

willow rocker under the flickering 
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jet at the coolest window and sean this 


little tale of two modern followers of 
Chance. 

“Did you ever hear that story about 
the man from the West?” asked Billin- 
ger, in the little dark-oak room to your 
left as you penetrate the interior of the 
Powhatan Club. 

“Doubtless,” said John Reginald For- 
ster, rising and leaving the room. 

Forster got his straw hat (straws will 
be in and maybe out again long before 
this is printed) from the check-room 
boy, and walked out of the air (as 
Ilamlet says). Billinger was used to 
having his stories insulted and would 
not mind. Forster was in his favorite 
mood and wanted to go away from any- 
where. A man, in order to get on good 
terms with himself, must have his opin- 
ions corroborated and his moods mat- 
ched by some one else. (1 had writ- 
ten that “somebody ;” but an A. D. T. 
boy who once took a telegram for me 
pointed out that I could save money by 
using the compound word. This is a 
vice versa case. ) 

Forster’s favorite mood was that of 


greatly desiring to be a follower of 
Chance. He was a Venturer by nature, 


but convention, birth, tradition and the 
narrowing influences of the tribe of 
Manhattan had denied him full privi- 
lege. He had trodden all the main- 
traveled thoroughfares and many of 
the side roads that are supposed to re- 
lieve the tedium of life. But none had 
sufficed. The reason was that he knew 
what was to be found at the end of every 
street. He knew from experience and 
logie almost precisely what end each 
digression from routine must lead. He 
found a depressing monotony in all the 
variations that the music of his sphere 
had grafted upon the tune of life. He 
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had not learned that, although the 
world was made round, the circle has 
been squared, and that its true interest 
is to be found in “What’s Around the 
Corner.” 

Forster walked abroad aimlessly 
from the Pawhatan, trying not to tax 
either his judgment or his desire as to 
what streets he traveled. He would 
have been glad to lose his way if it were 
possible; but he had no hope of that. 
Adventure and Fortune move at your 
beck and call in the Greater City; but 
Chance is oriental. She is a veiled lady 
in a sedan chair, protected by a spe- 
cial traffic squad of dragomans. Cross- 
town, uptown, and downtown you may 
move without seeing her. 

At the end of an hour’s stroll, Forster 
stood on a corner of a broad, smooth 
avenue, looking disconsolately across 
it at a picturesque old hotel softly but 
brilliantly lit. Disconsolately, because 
he knew that he must dine; and dining 
in that hotel was no venture. It was 
one of his favorite caravanseries, and 
so silent and swift would be the service 
and so delicately choice the food, that 
he regretted the hunger that must be 
appeased by the “dead perfection’”’ of 
the place’s cuisine. Even the music 
there seemed to be always playing da 
capo. 

Fancy came to him that he would 
dine at some cheap, even dubious, res- 
taurant lower down in the city, where 
the erratic chefs from all countries of 
the world spread their national cookery 
for the omnivorous American. Some- 
thing might happen there out of the 
routine—he might come upon a subject 
without a predicate, a road without an 
end, a question without an answer, a 
cause without an effect, a gulf stream in 
life’s salt ocean. He had not dressed 
for evening; he wore a dark business 
suit that would not be questioned even 
where the waiters served the spaghetti 
in their shirt sleeves. 

So John Reginald Forster began to 
search his clothes for money; because 
the more cheaply you dine, the more 
surely must you pay. All of the thir- 
teen pockets, large and small, of his 
business suit he explored carefully and 
found r+ a penny. His bank book 
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showed a balance of five figures to his 
credit in the Old Ironsides Trust Com- 
pany, but— 

Forster became aware of a man 
nearby at his left hand who was really 
regarding him with some amusement. 
He looked like any business man of 
thirty or so, neatly dressed and stand- 
ing in the attitude of one waiting for a 
street car. But there was no ear line 
on that avenue. So his proximity and 
unconcealed curiosity seemed to Forster 
to partake of the nature of a personal 
intrusion. But, as he was a consistent 
seeker after ““What’s Around the Cor- 
ner,’ instead of manifesting resentment 
he only turned a_ half-embarrassed 
smile upon the other’s grin of amuse- 
ment. 

‘‘All in?” asked the intruder, draw- 
ing nearer. 

‘Seems so,” said Forster. ‘‘Now, | 
thought there was a dollar in—”’ 

“Oh, | know,” said the other man, 
with a laugh. “But there wasn’t. I’ve 
just been through the same process my- 
self, as | was coming around the corner. 
[ found in an upper vest pocket—I 
don’t know how they got there—ex- 
actly two pennies. You know what kind 
of a dinner exactly two pennies will 
buy !” 

“You haven’t dined, then?” asked 
Forster. 

“T have not. But I would like to. 
Now, I’ll make you a proposition. You 
look like a man who would take up one. 
Your clothes look neat and respectable. 
Excuse personalities. I think mine will 
pass the scrutiny of a head waiter, also. 
Suppose we go over to that hotel and 
dine together. We will choose from the 
menu like millionaires—or, 1f you pre- 
fer, like gentlemen in moderate circum- 
stances dining extravagantly for once. 
When we have finished we will match 
with my two pennies to see which of us 
will stand the brunt of the house’s 
displeasure and vengeance. My name 
is Ives. I think we have lived in the 
same station of life—before our money 
took wings.” 

“You're on,” said Forster, joyfully. 

Here was a venture at least within the 
borders of the mysterious country of 
Chance—anyhow, it promised some- 
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thing better than 
of a table d’hote. 

The two were soon seated at a corner 
table in the hotel dining 
chucked one of his 
table to Forster. 

‘Match for which one of us gives the 
order,” he said, 

lorster lost. 

Ives laughed and began to name li 
quids and viands to the waiter with the 
absorbed but calm deliberation of one 
who was to the menu born. 
listening, 2 
of the order. 


the stale infestiv ily 


room. Ives 


lorster, 
rave his admiring approval 
suid Ives, 


‘Tam a man,” during the 


oysters, “who has made a lifetime search 
after the  to-be-continued-in-our-next. 
lam not lke the ordinary adventurer 


who strikes for a coveted prize. Nor 
vet am I like a gambler who knows he 
is either to win or lose a certain. set 
stake. What [ want is to encounter an 
adventure to which [ can predict no 
conclusion. It is the breath of exist- 


ence to me to dare Fate in its blindest 


manifestations. ‘The world has come to 
run so much by rote and gravitation 
that you can enter upon hardly any 
footpath of chance in which you do 
not find signboards informing you of 
what you may expect at its end. I am 


like the elerk in the Cirecumlocution 
Office who always complained bitterly 
when any one came in to ask informa- 
tion. ‘He wanted to know, you know!’ 
was the kick he made fellow-clerks. 


Well. I don’t want to know, I don’t 
want to reason. T don’t want to guess 

T want to bet my hand without seeing 
“a.” 

“T understand,” said Forster delight 
edly. “Pve often wanted the way I feel 
put into words. You've done it. J 
want to take chances on what's com 
ing. Suppose we have a bottle of Mo- 


“e ‘lle with the next course, 

‘Avreed,” said Ives. “Um glad you 
catch my idea. It will increase the 
animosity of the house toward the loser. 
If it does not weary vou, we will pursue 
the theme. Only a few times have | 
met a true venturer—one who does not 
ask a schedule and map from Fate when 
he begins a journey. But, the 
world becomes more civilized and wiser, 


ds 


pennies across the 


~ 


‘ Out 
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the more difficult it is to come Upon an 
adventure the end of which you cannot 
foresee. In the Elizabethan days you 
could assault the watch, wring knockers 
from doors and have a jolly set-to with 
the blades in any convenient angle of a 
wall and ‘get away with it.’ Nowadays, 
if you speak disrespectfully to a police- 
man, all that is left to the most roman 
tic fancy is to conjecture in what par- 
ticular police station he will land you.” 


“IT know—I know,” said Forster, 
nodding approval. 

“T returned to New York to-day,” 
continued Ives, “from a three years’ 


ramble around the globe. Things are 
not much better abroad than they are 
at fiome. The whole world seems to be 


overrun by conclusions. The — only 
thing that interests me ereatly is a 
premise. I’ve tried shooting big game 
in Africa. I know what an express rifle 


will do at so many yards; and when an 
elephant falls to the bullet, [ enjoy it 
as much as | did when | was 
kept in after school to do a sum in long 


division on the blackboard.” 

“T know—I know,” said Torster. 

“There might be something in aero 
lanes,” went on Ives, reflectively. “ve 
tried ballooning; but it seems to be 
merely a cut-and-dried affair of wind 
and ballast.” 

“Women, ’suggested Forster, with a 


smile. 

“Three months ago,” said Ives. ‘1 
was pottering around in one of the 
bazaars in Constantinople. 1 noticed a 
lady, veiled, of course, but with a pair 
of especially fine eyes visible, who was 
exannning some amber and pearl orna- 
ments at one of the booths. With her 
was an attendant—a big Nubian, as 
black as coal. After a — this attend- 
ant drew nearer to me by degrees and 
slipped a scrap of paper ito my hand. 
| looked at it when I got a chance. On 
it was serawled hastily in pencil: ‘The 
arched gate of the Nightingale Garden 
at nine to-night.’ Does that appear to 
vou to be an interesting premise, Mr. 
Forster? 

“Co on,” said Forster eagerly. 

*T made inquiries and learned that 
the Nightingale Garden was the >. 
perty of an old Turk—a grand vizier, or 
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something of the sort. Of course | pros 
pected for the arched vate and was there 
at mine. The same Nubian attendant 
opened the gate promptly on time, and 
| went inside and sat on a bench by a 
perfumed fountain with the veiled 
lady. We had quite an extended chat. 
She was Myrtle Thompson, a lady jour 
nalist, who was writing up the Turkish 
harems for a Chicago newspaper. 
suid she noticed the New York cut o! 
my Clothes in the bazaar and wondered 
if | ecouldn’t work something Into the 
metropolitan papers abou 1 

sald lorster, ‘| see.’ 

“Tye canoed through Crmada.” sid 
Ives, ‘down many rapids and over 
uy falls. But | didn’t seem to Vet 
What | wanted out of it because | knew 
(here were only LWoO possible OULCOTHES 
| would either POH LO the bottom or ar 
rive at the sea level. I’ve plaved all 
games at cards: but the mathematicians 
have spotled (hist sport 1yy computing 
the percentages, 


] 
She 


“Tl see, 


I’ve made acCGuait 
cunices OL Tallis, I’ve answered advertise 
ments, ’ve rung strange door-bells, Pve 
taken every chance that presented itself: 
but there has always heen the conven 
tional ending the logical conelusion to 
the premise.” 

‘| know.” repeated lorster. ‘lve 
felt it all. But Pve had few chances to 
lake mv chance al chances. Is there 
any life SO devoid of imipossibilities is 
life in this city? There seems to be 
a myriad of opportunities for testing 
the undeterminable; but mot one inh a 
thousand fails to land vou where you 
expected it to slop. | wish the subways 
and street cars disappointed Ohne as 
seldom.” 

“The sun has risen,” said Ives, ‘on 
the Arabian nights. ‘There are 
caliphs. The fishermen’s vase is turned 
to a vacuum bottle, warranted to keep 
any genie boiling or frozen for forty- 
eight hours. Life moves by rote. Science 
has killed adventure. There are no more 
opportunities such as Columbus and the 
man who ate the first oyster had. ‘The 
only certain thing is that there is no- 
thing uncertain.” 

“Well,” said Forster, “my experience 
has been the limited one of a city man. 
| haven’t seen the world as you have; 


Ho Wiore 
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but it seems that we view it with the 
Seine Op TWO, Put. | tell you | tun 


erateful for even this little venture of 
ours Into the borders of the haphazard. 
There may he al least one breathless 
moment when the bill for the dinner 
is presented, Perhaps, after all, the 
pileyrims who traveled without Scrip or 
purse found a keener taste to life than 
did the kiiehts of the Round Table who 
le abroad with a retinue and Kine 
Arthur’s certified cheeks in the linings 
of their helmets. And now, if you've 
linished Vour cotlee, SUP pose We rateh 
Vour Insullicient COTS for the 
Hipending blow of: Mate, W haat have 
Loup?” 

‘Tleads,” called 

‘Tleads 1 is,” 


one of 


Ives, 


sud lorster lifting his 


heal, | lose. We forgot lo agree Upon 
i plan for the winner to escape, | Sue 
eest that when the waiter comes you 


make a remark about telephoning to a 
friend. - will hold the fort and the 
dinner check long enough for you to get 
your hat and be off. LT thank you for an 
evening out of the ordinary, Mr. Ives, 
and wish we might have others,” 

“Tf my memory is not at fault,” said 
Ives, laughing, “the nearest police sti 
tion is i Macdougal Street. | have en 


joved the dinner, too, let me assure 
you.” 

Forster crooked his linger for the 
waiter. Vietor, with a locomotive effort 


threat seemed lo owe more to pneumatics 
than to pedestrianism, glided to the 
table and laid the ecard, face downward, 
ly the loser’s Culp. lorster took it lp 
and added the figures with deliberate 
Ives leaned back comfortably in) 
his chat, 


Care. 


“Excuse me.’ said Forster: “but | 
thought vou were going to ring up 
Grimes about that theatre party for 


Thursday night.  Ifad forgotten 


about it?” 

“Oh,” said Ives, setling himself more 
comfortably, “Il can do that later on. 
Get me a glass of water, waiter,” 

“Want to be in at the death, do you?” 
asked Forster. 

a hope you don’t object,” said Lves, 
pleadingly. ‘‘Never in my life have | 
seen a gentleman arrested in a public 


you 
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restaurant for swindling it out of a 
dinner.” 

“All right,” said Forster, calmly. 
“You are entitled to see a C hristian die 
in the arena as your pousse-cafe.’ 

Victor came with the glass of water 
and remained, with the disengaged air 
of an inexorable collector. 

Forster hesitated for fifteen seconds, 
and then took a pencil from his pocket 
and scribbled his name on the dinner 
check. The waiter bowed and took it 
away. 

“The fact is,” said Forster, with a lit- 
tle embarrased laugh, “I doubt whether 
I’m what they call a ‘game sport,’ which 
means the same as a ‘soldier of For- 
tune.’ Vl have to make a confession. 
I’ve been dining at this hotel two or 
three times a week for more than a year. 
l always sien my checks.” And then, 
with a note of appreciation in his voice: 

“Tt was first-rate of you to stay and see 
me through with it when vou knew | 
had no money, and that you might be 
scooped in, too.”’ 

“T guess I'll confess, too,” said Ives, 
with a grin. “IT own the hotel. I don’t 
run it, of course, but I always keep a 
suite on the third floor for my use when 
| happen to stray into town.” 

He called a waiter and said: ‘‘Is Mr. 
(iilmore still behind the desk? All 
right. Tell him that Mr. ives is here, 
and ask him to have my rooms made 
ready and aired.” 

“Another venture cut short by the in- 
evitable,”’ said Forster. “Is there a 
conundrum without an answer in the 
next number? But let’s hold to our sub- 
ject just for a minute or two, if you 
will, It isn’t often that I meet a man 
who understands the flaws | pick in exis- 
tence. I am engaged to be married a 
month from to-day.” 

“T reserve comment,” said Ives. 

‘“Rioeht; [I am going to add to the 
assertion. I am devotedly fond of the 
lady ; but I ean’t decide w hether to show 
up at the church or make a sneak for 
Alaska. It’s the same idea, you know, 
that we were discussing—it does for a 
fellow as far as possibilities are con- 
cerned. Everybody knows the routine 
—you get a kiss flavored with Cevlon 
tea after breakfast; you go to the oflice 
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you come back home and dress for din- 


ner—theatre twice a week—bills—mop- 
ing around most evenings trying to 
make conversation—a little quarrel oc- 

‘asionally—maybe sometimes a big one, 
and a separation — or else a settling 
down into a middle- aged contentment, 
which is worst of all.” 

“T know,” said Ives, wisely. 

“Tt’s the dead certainty of the thing,” 
went on Forster, “that keeps me in 
doubt. There’ll never more be any- 
thing around the corner.” 

“Nothing after the ‘Little Church,’ 
said Ives. “I know.” 

“Understand,” said Forster, “that I 
am in no doubt as to my feelings toward 
the lady. I may say that I love her 
truly and deeply. But there is some- 
thing in the current that runs through 
my veins that cries out against any form 
of the calculable. I do not know what 
I want; but I know that [ want it. [’m 
talking like an idiot, | suppose, but 
I’m sure of what [| mean. 

“T understand you,” said Ives, with 
a slow smile. ‘‘Well, I think I will be 
going up to my rooms now. If you 
would dine with me here one evening 
soon, Mr. Forster, Ud be glad.” 

‘Thursday ?” suggested Torster. 

‘*At seven, if it’s convenient,” answer- 
ed Ives. 

‘Seven goes,’ assented Forster. 

At half-past eight Ives got into a 
cab and was driven to a number in one 
of the correct West Seventies. His card 
admitted him to the reception room of 
an old-fashioned house into which the 
spirits of Fortune, Chance and Adven- 
ture had never dared to enter. On the 
walls were the Whistler etchings, the 
steel engravings by Oh-what’s-his- 
name?’ the still-life paintings of the 
grapes and garden truck with the water- 
melon seeds spilled on the table as na- 
tural as life, and the Greuze head. It 
was a household. There were even brass 
andirons. On a table was an album, half- 
morocco, with oxidized-silver protec- 
tions on the corners of the lids. A clock 
on the mantel ticked loudly, with a 
warning click at five minutes to nine. 
Ives looked at it curiously, remem ber- 
ing a time-piece in his grandmother’ s 
home that gave such a warning. 
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And then down the stairs and into 
the room came Mary Marsden. She was 
twenty-four, and I leave her to your 
imagination. But I must say this much 
—youth and health and simplicity and 
courage and greenish-violet eyes are 
beautiful, and “she had all these. She 
gave Ives her hand with the sweet cor- 
diality of an old friendship. 


Pay can’t think what a pleasure it 

” she said, “to have you drop in once 
every three years or so. 

For half an hour they talked. I con- 
fess that I cannot repeat the convers 
tion. You will find it in books in the 
circulating library. When that part of 
it was over, Mary said: 

“And did you find what you wanted 
while you were abroad?” 

“What I wanted?” said Ives. 

“Yes. You know you were always 
queer. Even as a boy you wouldn’t 
play marbles or baseball or any game 
with rules. You wanted to dive in 
water where you didn’t know whether 
it was ten Inches or ten feet deep. And 
when you grew up you were just the 
same. We’ve often talked about your 
peculiar ways.” 

‘“‘T suppose I am an incorrigible,” 
said Ives. “IT am Op posed to the doc- 
trine of predesti ination, to the rule of 
three, gravitation, taxes and everything 
of the kind. Life has always seemed 
to me something like a_ serial story 
would be if they printed above each 
instalment a synopsis of suceceding 
chapters.” 

Mary laughed merrily. 

‘‘Bob Ames told us once.” she said, 

“of a funny thing you did. It was 
when you and he were on a train in the 
South, and you got off at a town where 
vou hadn’t intended to stop just because 
the brakeman hung up a sign in the end 
of the car with the name of the next 
station on it.” 

“T remember,” said Ives. ‘That 
‘next station’ has been the thing I’ve 
always tried to get away from.” 

“. know it,” said Mary. “And 
you’ve been very foolish. I hope you 
didn’t find what you wanted not to 
find, or get off at the station where 
there wasn’t any, or whatever it was 
you expected wouldn’t happen to you 
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during the three years you’ve been 
away.” ) . 

“There was something I wanted be- 
fore I went away,” said Ives. 

Mary looked in his eyes clearly, 
a slight, but perfectly sweet smile. 

“There was,” she said. “You want- 
ed me. And you could have had me, as 
you very well know.” 

Without replying, Ives let his gaze 
wander slowly about the room. There 
had been no change in it since last he 
had been in it, three years before. He 
vividly recalled the thoughts that had 
heen in his mind then. The contents of 
that room were as fixed, in their way, as 
the everlasting hills. No change would 
ever come there except the inevitable 
ones wrought bv time and deeay. That 
silver-mounted album would occupy 
that corner of the table, those pictures 
would hang on the walls, those chairs 


with 


he found in their same places every 
morn and noon and night while the 
household hung together. The brass 


andirons were monuments to order and 
stabilitv. Ilere and there were relics 
of a hundred years ago which were still 
living mementos and would be for many 
vears to come. One from and 
coming back to that house would never 
need to forecast or doubt. He would 
find what he left, and leave what he 
found. The veiled lady, Chance, would 
never lift her hand to the knocker .on 
the outer door. 

And before him sat the lady who be- 
longed in the room. Cool and sweet 
and unchangeable she was. She offered 
surprises. If one should pass his 
life with her, though she might grow 
white-haired and wrinkled, he would 
never perceive the change. Three years 
he had been away from her, and she was 
still waiting for him as established and 
constant as the house itself. He was 
sure that she had once cared for him. It 
was the knowledge that she would al- 
ways do so that had driven him away. 
Thus his thoughts ran. 

“T am going to be married soon,” 
said Mary. 


POINe 
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On the next Thursday afternoon 
Forster came hurriedly to Ives’ hotel. 
“Old man,” said he, ‘‘we’ll have to 
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put that dinner off for a year or so; Um 
eoing abroad. The steamer sails at 
four. ‘Chat was a great talk we had the 
other night, and it decided me. Um 
going to knock about the world and 
vet rid of that incubus that has been 
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chance into your life. We've got to 
decide these things for ourselves. But 
[ tell you one thing, Forster, ?ve found 
the way. lve found out the biggest 
hazard im the world—a game gf chance 
that never is concluded, a venture that 





weighing on both you and me—the ter- may end in the highest heaven or the 
rible dread of knowing what’s going to blackest pit. It will keep a man on 
happen. Lve done one thing that hurts edge until the elod falls on his coflin, 
mv conscience a little; but I know it’s because he will never know—not until 
best for both of us. Pve written to thé — his last day, and not then will he know. 
ladv to whom T was engaged and. ex- 
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RESPECT WHAT YOU DO 


Never depreciate the Ha portance ot Vour Vouratlon, If vou 
are a farmer ail are lalkine with a cCongressthiahll OF a Governor, 
do not Say: “Tam only i plain farmer and have not had much 
experience, Do not apologize for it and tell him that if Vou had 


had a chance to vo lo college, as other hove had, you would nel 
have remained on the farm. You would have done somethine 
worth while. 

Your business is just as important as his, No matter how 
high a position the man holds, make him feel by the superb way 
in Which vou do vour work and by yvour manly bearme that vou 
have made a professton of farming, that vou have lifted 1 inte 
ereat dignity by vour scientific methods, that you have mixed 
bratus with the sort. 

You may be sure that there is always some lack, some weak 
hess In people who are always depreciating the importance of their 
work. These are the earmarks which show the man is an artisan 
instead of an artist in his line—that he has not made the most of it. 

very man should have a superb pride in his voeation. lt 
should be something which he loves to dwell upon, always a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to him, because it is really a part of 
himself, The atmosphere which surrounds his vocation indicates 
what is in himself. His business or profession is but his self, 
expresson. There is an air of refinement or coarseness, of har 
mony oF discord, of order and system, or slovenliness and slip- 
shodness, a quality of honesty and square dealing, or of trickery 
and fraud, just according to the quality of his ideal which he 
has worked out in his specialty. 


li isa vovage without a rudder or com 
plained everything—-told her plainly pass, and you must be captain and crew 
why | was leaving—that the monotony and keep watch, every day and night. 
of matrimony would never do for me. 
Don’t vou think T was right?” 

“Tt is not for me to say,” answered 


vourself, with no one to relieve you, 
have found the Venrure. Don’t bother 
vourself about leaving Mary Marsden. 
“Go ahead and shoot elephants lorster. | married her vesterday al 
if vou think it will bring the element of noon.’ 


























The Making of an Exhibition 


SOME FACTS ABOUT GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, HOW 


THEY ARE CONCEIVED, THE 


ENORMOUS EFFORT INVOLVED 
IN THEIR CREATION, AND 


FEATURES WHICH MAKE 


FOR THEIR SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


By Brian Bellasis 











public. This article describes the 
exhibition. 








Exhibitions are made and not born. There is no exception to the rule. 
Moreover, they are evolved at great 
people, in hurrying through modern 
points. Yet the inner workings of these gigantic enterprises, from the time 
they take shape in the mind of some genius, on through the various stages 
of construction, and finally to the period of fruition, constitute a subject 
which fairly bristles with features of interest—all unknown to the general 
unseen part of a big international 


expense and enormous effort. Few 
expositions, pause to ponder these 














THIRTY-FIVE vears ago Toronto 
had a little Fall Fair—just like a hun- 
dred “Show Fairs” that are held all over 
the country to-day. Since then it has 
LTOWH tO he something more like a hig 
international exhibition, Winnipeg has 
an exhibition that is also on its way Into 
the ‘‘big” class, so has Ottawa; so have 
several other Canadian cities. Toronto 
expects a million visitors this year, next 
vear she may have more; but a million 
in a short two weeks is quite enough to 
put her in the same class with those big 
shows which were born in Ilyde Park, 
London, in 1851, and which break out 
spasmodically all over the world every 
vear. 

The ‘Toronto Exhibition, however, 
though it approaches the big shows in 
-ive is by wav of being exceptional in 
that it is an annual event and has only 
a fortnight’s life. That it 1s held an- 
nually gives it something of an advan- 
tage. Its buildings can be permanent, 
the money it lays out on parks and side 
walks and roadways is money invested 
HN) at Perrraneney andl not squandered Ol) 


a short five months of life; moreover, 
if is assured of a regular, permanent and 
always Increasing attendance and ex 
perience has taught it how to foresee its 
future pretty well from year to year. 

Still, an exhibition is an exhibition, 
a show is a show and the work of build 
ing and running and maintaining the 
hie National Iixhibition of ‘Toronto 
must be, generally speaking, very much 
on a par with the same work in other 
big exhibitions the world over. The 
buildings may not have to be erected 
every vear, but they have to be burnish 
ed up, decorated and made to look just 
a little different and more attractive 
than the year before; exhibits have to 
be got from all parts of the world and 
returned safely to exhibitors when the 
show is over: treaties have to be enter 
ed into with the side-show people ; the 
“bio attraction” arranged for and man- 
aged: all the thousands of details attend 
ed to that every exhibition ealls for. 

lt is a faseimating work. 
showman always a showman; the Thbat 
who has onee had to do with the or 
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anization of an exhibition is never 
happy until he can get to work on an- 
other one——although each show is more 
heartbreaking, exasperating, nerve-rack- 
ing than the one before. Not one in a 
thousand of the thousands of visitors to 
an exhibition realizes what labor has 
gone to the planning and equipping of 
all those beautiful, white, wedding-cake- 
looking buildings; the difficulties there 
have been in dove-tailing its myriad de- 
tails together; what rush and nervous 


mony. 
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But with most big exhibitions 
it is far otherwise. It is days—often 
weeks—after the public have been ad- 
mitted, before the last man in overalls, 
the last pick-and-shovel and hammer 
and paint-brush men, the last showcase 
and decoration men have tidied up the 
shavings and gone away. And the 
public says: ‘‘Bad management.” Why 
are exhibitions never finished in time?” 

Let me tell the tale of an exhibition 
from the inside. It is not the tale of any 

















General view over French gardens and someof 


strain it has taken to get things some- 
where near completion on the opening 
day. 

For nearly always in exhibition work 
everything has to be done with a rush. 
Let the organizer plan as he may a 
thousand things conspire to hold_ his 
work back. Toronto, as I say, is in a 
class by itself; owing to its permanency 
it is relieved of many of the trials of a 
single season exhibition; and there, at 
any rate, things are usually completely 
finished in time for the opening cere- 


the buildings 


at the St. Louis Worlas air. 


particular show, but is made up from 
the histories of three or four. It is 
nevertheless, a true tale of an exhibition, 
and it might be the story of fifty. We 
will call it the Anglo- Canadian Exhibi- 
tion and place it in London. But if it 
were called the Americo-Fijian and held 
in Pernambuco the story would be sub- 
stantially the same. 

All the preliminaries it is unneces- 
sary to consider. They go back four or 
five or even more years before the date 
suggested for the show itself. They in- 
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clude the raising of capital, negotiations 
with the government of the Dominion 
and those of the various provinces, in- 
terviews with foreign governments, long 
waits for parliamentary discussions and 
the passing of appropriations, the un- 
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ticipate,” and a good long dazzling list 
of influential and titled patrons and 
supporters has been scratched together. 

Then comes the opening of a banking 
account, the formation of a committee 
of manayement made up of prominent 











The wonderful exhibition, the Champ de Mars, at Paris. 


ravelling of miles of red tape. There 


have been preliminary prospectuses, pro- 


posed plans, letters and interviews and 


voyages innumerable, and at last Canada 


has consented to co-operate, various 
foreign countries have “desired to par- 


Englishmen and Canadians, and all the 
ponderous machinery is arranged of an 
organization which will spend up to five 
or six million dollars. All these pre- 
liminaries may have taken anywhere 
from six months to six years to carry 
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Canada is usually well represented at all the 


the Canadian building 
through, We will suppose that the ex- 
hibition has a clear two years’ start 
in Which to get ready for its five months 
of life—May to October. 


WORK OF ORGANIZER, 


Behind all the ponderous machinery 
of committees is the organizer—the man 
with the orieimal idea—the showman 
who knows “what the public wants.” 
\lthough the committee “approve” and 
countersign the cheques, on his should- 
ers falls the work. 

Ile has had his eye on a suitable site 
for some time and he now sets to work 
to get it on reasonable terms. It is a 
hundred aeres of erstwhile brickfield 
and market-garden in a nearer suburb. 
It is comparatively easily reached from 
all parts of London, and however hope- 
desert to the untrained eye, is a 
perfect canvas to the exhibition planner. 

The organizer has his notion of whi at 
the exhibition should look lke and in 
the days of promotion he has collected 
Vilst piles of roueh sketches, half 
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leading expositions. This illustration shows 


a British exhibition 


thought out ideas and indecipherable 
heiroglyphs on bits of paper. On these 
were based his first rough estimates. He 
also has dream drawings of magnificei! 
buildings and wonderful gardens made 
hy an architect. On these was based 
more accurate figuring. These 
dreams must now be made realities, and 
estimates final or definite. 

The architect goes down and gazes 
at the mud of the brickfield and some 
of his young men drag chains and mea- 
suring rods all over it. The architect's 
tame landscape gardner comes, looks 
thoughtfully at the deserted  brick- 
kilns, sniffs dismally and scribbles plans 
on the back of an envelope. Photo- 
eraps are taken. 

Then the architect and the gardener 
and the organizer get together with all 
their notes and sketches before them 
und by degrees the exhibition takes 
form The desolate 100 acres blossom 
into a paradise of architect’s drawings. 
The first scale plan is made and is ap- 
proved hy committee. A matter of faet 
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list of specifications grows out of the 
confusion and is approved by com- 
mittee. Nothing now remains but to 
build the exhibition. 

In the intervals of conferring with 
the architect and modifying the ex- 
pensive ideas of the landscape gardner, 
the organizer has been dickering with 
innumerable contractors. There is the 
contract for levelling the ground and 
carrying out the landscape gardener’s 
plans; for the erecting the steel frame- 
work of the buildings; for concrete slab 
walls; for glass roofing; for all the 
‘‘staff plaster” work which makes the 
buildings so wedding-cakey and beauti- 
ful; for laying gas, water and electricity 
supplies; for all the things, in fact, and 
one or two more, that would go to the 
building of an ordinary town. 

Day after day the organizer keeps 
up a running fight, cutting prices here, 
dernanding more for the money there, 
getting all that he can out of his con- 
tracturs and seeing that no wily con- 


tractor gets more than he should out 
of the exhibition. At last all the con- 
tracts are awarded and approved by 
committee and the organizer can draw 
his first breath of relief. At last the 
actual building can be begun. 

As the contracts are signed, the brick- 
field is invaded by gangs of men with 

icks and shovels and lumbering carts; 
little board shacks spring uP here and 
there; the organizer has to drop every- 
thing about ten times a day and per- 
sonally conduct titled patrons and emin- 
ent committeemen over the scene of 
operations. His chief clerk begins to 
have a lively time stalling off a growing 
crowd of foremen with complaints, ap- 
plicants for jobs, inventors with sug- 
gestions, a thousand and one people 
sane, raving mad or merely idiotic all 
bent on seeing Mr. 





ROUNDING INTO FORM, 


Meanwhile time is slipping along. 
Getting the ground surveyed and the 

















An Indian palace at a big exposition, showing some of the unique features which char- 
acterize the various buildings. C 
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Interior of one of the exhibits 


plans drawn and the contracts awarded 
and above all, endless committee meet- 
ro and conferences with eminent 
Canadian and English patrons has run 
away with nine months. Only fifteen 
months remain in which to build and 
equip forty acres of elaborate buildings 
and lay out sixty acres of gravel walk, 
flowerbed and grass plot. And that is 
only one corner of the work anyway. 
There are other things to be done. 
Away back some time ago when the 
architect was getting his scale plans in- 
to shape the organizer set up two whole 
nights and wrote another prospectus. 
This set forth the advantages cf ex- 
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at Jamestown Exposition. 


hibiting goods in the exhibition. It 
estimated the hundreds of thousands of 
visitors that would flock to the late 
brickfield every day; it gave facts and 
figures about the buildings; the pith of 
it was the remark that the charge for 
space in such and such a building was 
$—per square foot. Approved by the 
committee—Oh! that committee with 
its delays and impractical suggestions— 
it was printed and illustrated with archi- 
tect’s drawings and large plans of all 
the future buildings neatly ruled off in 
blocks of available stands. 

Presently large bundles of this pros- 
pectus began to come in from the prin- 
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ter and the organizer had to get them 
distributed. He had to get out lists of 
every firm, English and Canadian, that 
might possibly be interested and see 
that a prospectus was sent to every one. 
He had to engage an army of persuasive 
canvassers and send them out to visit 
all these firms. He had to keep up a 
rapid fire of letters and cables with the 
Canadian agents and canvassers. All 
this he called “getting busy and selling 
space.” 


ACTUAL WORK PROGRESSES. 


By the time the contractors have be- 
vun their contracting, but long before 
there is a sign of an actual building, he 
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begins to see results. On the wall in 
his office is pinned a large map which 
changes color by slow degrees. First, a 
little solitary 40x40 square scribbled in 
blue pencil appears in the blank thous- 
ands of square feet in the vast machin- 
ery hall: a little cluster of blue squares 
breaks the void of the Transportation 
building; there is a scattering of them 
in the Paiace of Textiles. Exhibitors 
begin to take an active and noisy part 
in the Organizer’s life. Letters arrive 
asking for information, rebates, reduc- 
tions, free space; letters threatening 
withdrawal unless competing firms are 
kept out; letters asking whether 2x4 
seantling may be used in stall construc- 














The Festival Hall at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
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{ion or must it be 4x2; letters pleading, 
threatening, furious, abusive, or merely 
silly. The Organizer’s hair turns white 
visibly hour by hour—but space is be- 
ing sold. 

Out in the brickfield strange things 
have happened. Out of a welter of yel- 
low clay and raw piles of material 
gaunt steel skeletons are arising and 
between and around them men wallow 
in the clay, flattening hills, raising arti- 
ficial mountains, digging eanals and 
lakes. 














Some of the skeletons are already be- 
ginning to clothe their bones in a thin 
flesh of concrete slabs. The frameworks 
are becoming rough grey buildings, 
half way between barns and jails in 
appearance. 


IS EVERYWHERE AT ONCE. 


And the Organiser has to be every- 
where at once. By degrees he has gath- 
ered round him quite a staff of assist- 
ants. The Exhibition has been divided 
to departments and over each is a 


Installing the lights on the Exhibition buildings of a large World’s Fair. 
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Important countries find it profitable to be represented at big expositions by separate 
buildings. The above is the Australian building at one of the recent exhibitions. 


chief. There is one department to look 
after the buildings—at present, their 
erection, and later, their maintenance 
and management; there is a grounds 
department; departments for the vari- 
ous sections of exhibits—machinery, 
textiles, and so on; a department for 
issuing tickets and passes; and half a 
dozen other departments and sub-de- 
partments and divisions of departments 
with perhaps a couple of hundred 
chiefs and assistants and clerks to run 
them. 

In Exhibitions—impermanent exhi- 
bitions at any rate—it is impossible to 
run departments like clockwork as one 
may in other businesses. Trained men 
familiar with the eccentricities of Ex- 
hibitions are rare, almost non-existent. 
There are a thousand things continual- 
ly cropping up which leave the ordin- 
ary clerk, even the ordinary intelligent 
business organizer utterly at sea, gasp- 
ing and bewildered. 





So inside and outside and on top of 
every Department the Organiser must 
be. He has to keep them all whipped 
up to time, for he knows full well how 
in Exhibition work all calculations of 
time are upset. He has to be familiar 
with all the details of their work and 
know at every moment what stage their 
work has reached. He has to see that 
they all keep step and work in harm- 
ony. Ilvery day each one of them has 
complaints for him to settle, puzzles for 
him to solve, unknown difficulties for 
him to help them over. He is the targ- 
et for batteries of written memoranda; 
in and out of his office flows a contin- 
uous procession of people asking ques- 
{ions and demanding orders. 

The Organiser has to be artist, show- 
man, man of imaginative ideas and 
practical business man all at once. He 
has to keep all his attributes jumping 
fences together. Above all, he must 
justify his title. 
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Meanwhile two very important items 
have not yet been mentioned. These 
are the Press and the “Attractions.” As 
the Organiser has said at half a dozen 
banquets, the object of the Exhibition 
is “to display side by side the products 
commercial, agricultural, artistic and 
industrial of the Mother Country and 
her Imperial Daughter and thereby to 
cement still more firmly the bonds of 
Empire which unite them” (loud and 
continuous cheering); but he knows 
full well that the cement would be a 
weak solution if it were not stiffened by 
“Attractions.” 


Away back a couple of years ago 
when he was planning the Exhibition 
proper he had one or two brain waves 
and he handed them on to engineers to 
work into practicable shape. There was 
the “Bobbley Bob,” for instance, in 
which pleasure (?) seekers were to be 
bounced from one side of the Exhibi- 
tion to the other in a ball of steel 
springs; there were the “Motor Roller 
Skates” which people were to hire at 
the Exhibition entrance and which 
would carry them round the grounds; 
there was the “French-Canadian Vil- 
lage” wherein habitants were to be 
shown “in their habit as they _ live, 
amidst all their quaint surroundings 
and with their old world manners and 
customs.” (vide prospectus. ) 


And ever since the day the first pre- 
liminary paragraph announcing the 
Exhibition appeared in the papers the 
Organiser has been splashed, deluged 
and half drowned by the brainwaves of 
other people. Inventors in squadrons 
and platoons have descended upon him 
with ideas good, bad and more than in- 
different. The air of his office has been 
perfumed with the cigars of regular 
showmen: fat men with fancy waist- 
coats: lean, lantern-jawed men who 
looked like undertakers but whose show 
was “one continuous scream of laugh- 
ter:’’? Americans, Dutchmen, French- 
men: owners of entirely novel optical 
illusions, engineers of Scenic railways, 
Princes of the Wiggle Woggle and the 
House of Wonders, Kings of the Dirig- 
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ible Balloon and Captive Aeroplane, 
Dukes of the Cinematograph; all the 
great hierarchy whose gospel is lisping 
Sleary’s watchword “the people mutht 
he amuthed.” 

So his Concessions Department is one 
of the most important. Foot by foot 
the ground set apart for the “Midway” 
has been sold to the sideshow people. 
Over every inch there has been a wran- 
gle, for the Exhibition terms are high 
and the showman, above all other men, 
knows the exact value of a dollar. There 
are endless battles with inventors who 
wish the Exhibition to advance the 
capital to start their shows. But the at- 
tractions shape up nicely; good fat 
lumps of rent come plumping into the 
Exhibition treasury and there is pros- 
pect of further fat percentages on tak- 


ings. 
MUST HANDLE 


And the Press. From the very in- 
ception of the scheme the Press has 
been the vital necessity and the active 
nuisance of the Organiser’s existence. 
TTe has had to court and make friends 
with the newspapers; half his own time 
and nearly all his secretary’s has been 
taken up with getting and keeping pub- 
licity. But as time wears on and novel- 
ty wears off the task becomes bigger and 
bigger till at last a real live Press De- 
partment and a real live Press Repre- 
sentative become an absolute necessity. 

So just before Christmas a Pressman 
comes and enters into hell where he will 
remain until next October. Next to the 
Organiser he is, perhaps, the most har- 
ried and hard-worked man in the show. 
These two men have to be all things to 
all men and, what is much more, they 
have to be genial and polite for eight- 
een hours out of the twenty-four. 

In London there are about twelve 
leading dailies. half a dozen evening 
papers, and heaven knows how many 
weeklies, besides country and “Provin- 
cial” papers beyond number. Two or 
three times a week a “good story” must 
go to all of them. The Pressman must 
find material for the story—it may 
concern something really important and 
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imperial that has its roots or branches 
in the Exhibition, it m: Ly be merely a 
devastating “fioure story” with lists of 
the number of thousands of tons of 
steel in the buildings, or the miles of 
eravel walks, or the thousands of 
pounds worth of exhibits. Whatever it 
is it must be made to “look like news” 
so that even the most suspicious papers 
may be inveigled into printing a bit of 
it at least. It is written amidst a thou- 
sand interruptions and multiplied by an 
unintelligent office-boy on an unwilling 
duplicator. Unless, as once happened, 
the boy gets his lists twisted and sends 
fifty copies of the same story to each 
of ten newspapers, it will go to five hun- 
dred Londons, Provincials, and special 
correspondents—and the pressman will 
weep tears of joy if half a dozen two 
inch paragraphs come back from the 
cutting agency as the result of all his 
labors. When a column of news, or a 
special article, or an illustrated maga- 
zine story appears the pressman cele- 
brates by taking an extra three minutes 
leisure at lunch time. Body and soul 
he must devote himself to cultivating a 
constant crop of “‘publicity” which will 
keep the public eye fixed with hungry 
expectancy on the swiftly rising show. 
And the visitors! Newspaper men 
are touchy and the gateman has orders 
to he lenient with all who profess and 
call themselves journalists even when 
their credentials are doubtful. The 
pressman’s visitors are a motley throng. 
There are plenty of bona fide “special 
men” and reporters who will really do 
the Exhibition good and who are worth 
while spending perfectly good time 
unon. But there are many thousands 
of others on whom every minute spent 
is a minute wasted, and most of the time 
it is almost impossible to distinguish be- 
tween them. The “Times” man who 
cets half an hour of respectful affability 
{urns out to be not the London Times, 
but the Times of Little Puddlington, or 
the “Special London Representative” 
of the Times of Higgins’ Landing, 
Sack.. and the real object of his visit 
hinges on a Press season ticket and an 
invitation to the opening banquet. 
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There are seedy foreigners with creased 
and ancient identification cards who 
claim all the rights, privileges and ad- 
vantages customarily granted to the 
press, on the strength of a monthly ar- 
ticle to the Revue Hebdomadaire de 
Poulet-sur-Marne. There are the lady 
journalists of every variety who demand 
material for articles on “Canadian 
Cookery at the Exhibition,” or “French 
Canadian Marriage Customs,” or ‘“Wo- 
men at the Exhibition,” just in a 
large and airy way— ‘something really 


important for my column in_ the 
‘Hearth Darling’s Weekly.’ Please 
Mr. —.” 


Sandwiched between the real and 
near-newspaper people are hundreds of 
others whom the necessary leniency of 
the gateman admits. All the cranks 
and inventors who have failed to get 
at the “old man” drift, somehow, into 
the Press Department and pour their 
sorrows into the pressman’s ear. The 
exhibitors spend most of their time 
visiting him and alternately imploring 
and truculently commanding him to 
get them publicity, to send out a “par” 
describing their transcendently interest- 
ing exhibit. The organizer and the 
committee—singly or in awful conclave 
—forever grumble and enquire why 
the papers aren’t saying more about the 
show. 





The pressman could write an epic 
of his portion of the show if he had 
time; he could stock forty novels with 
the extraordinary characters he meets 
and adventures he undergoes. But the 
average exhibition visitor if he has any 
suspicion that there is a press depart- 
ment at all, probably imagines that it 
has something to do with the clothing 
section. 

And now a new class of workmen 
appear in the transformed brickfield. 
‘The torn and harried earth around the 
buildings becomes littered with won- 
derful snow-white sculptures, sections 
of twiddley towers, jiggery pokery 
mouldings and cornices, life size statues 
apparently of solid marble which are 
easily carried by two men. 
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Swarming on scaffolding and ladders 
are men busily clothing the naked con 
crete barns in this “marble” raiment. 
Section upon section of the “staff plas- 
ter” work is fitted together; artist work- 
men wallow in masses of creamy 
plaster; somewhat to everyone’s sur- 
prise, except the organizer’s, the place 
assumes a remote resemblance to the 
architect’s dream drawings. 

Still the Exhibition is far, far from 
being complete and there are now a 
bare four months to the opening date. 
What nightmares of delays there have 
been! The contractors of course, fore- 
swore themselves to a man and are all 
from six to eight weeks behind their 
schedules. That is not entirely their 
fault. There has been a strike of the 
whole 2,000 workmen; that hard frost 
hung everything up for two weeks; and 
that spell of rainy weather set things 
back even longer. All the side-show 
people kept backing and filling for 
months, hoping to get more favorable 
terms—and consequently the Mountain 
Railway, the Alaskan Village, the 
“Vibratee,” the “Jiggle Jaggle”’ and 
half a dozen other shows, each with at 
least three months of building in it, are 
not even started yet. Then the Ger- 
man Government changed its plans at 
the last minute so its building has had 
to wait until fresh designs could be pre- 
pared. The Liberian Government had 
an unexpectedly hard time getting their 
exhibition appropriation through the 
legislature, so their building has been 
hung up. ‘To cap everything the Coun- 
tv Council Building Inspector man ar- 
rived last week in a bad temper, hopped 
like an agile chamois with an eagle eye 
from building to building and con- 
demned about half of everything he 
saw—so most of the “Palaces of Arts 
and Commerce” are in course of partial 
demolition and rebuilding. 

If the weather holds and there are 
no more delays we may possibly scrape 
through. 


A PERFECT PANDEMONIUM. 


The beginning of March finds the 
Administration Building a perfect pan- 


demonium night and day. The offices 
are never closed; workmen are busy in 
the grounds all night long under flar- 
ing naptha flames and crackling arcs. 
In the offices there is a continual clatter 
of typewriters and hum of tired, quer- 
ulous voices. Angry exhibitors have 
begun to enliven the scene. 

Months ago when the space was be- 
ing booked the exhibitors were strictly 
enjoined to be on deck early in March. 
The inexperienced took the injunction 
literally and so did even those with ex- 
perience which covered only ready- 
made, perennial exhibitions such as To- 
ronto, where the buildings are built and 
things can move to the minute. So 
now the offices swarm with exhibitors 
and exhibitors’ agents vainly trying to 
find their allotted. positions in buildings 
that are still steel skeletons; trying to 
find their goods; trying to find some- 
one with time, patience and ability to 
tell them something: trying to make 
head or tail of the chaos into which 
they have been plunged from the ord- 
erly quiet of their ordinary business 
lives. 

With them arrive thousands of pack- 

ing cases of every shape and size, but 
chiefly very large and difficult to 
handle. The exhibits for the huge Can- 
adian half of the exhibition come flock- 
ing in from every part of the Domin- 
ion. Agricultural machinery, sheaves 
of grain, butter, apples, canoes, pulp and 
pulp wood, live bears and beaver—ev- 
erything the country makes or produces. 
Nobody understands the marks on the 
cases and they get hopelessly mixed 
with other cases from Germany and 
Cambodia and Manchester and Pekin 
and Peru, and exhibitors and special 
commissioners from all the towns and 
countries concerned wander hither and 
thither trying to sort things out and 
working themselves into a state of rav- 
ing and righteous indignation. 


TROUBLES NEVER CEASE. 


This all sounds unnecessary and in- 
excusable enough. but there is really 
plenty of excuse for it. You must re- 
member that there are some fifteen hun- 
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dred individual exhibitors to be looked 
after besides the Imperial and foreign 
governments who have. sections and 
buildings of their own; there are, by 
now, anywhere from three to four thou- 
sand workmen on the ground, laborers, 
carpenters, standfitters, decorators, and 
so forth; exhibits worth from two to 
five million dollars have arrived from 
the four corners of the earth, or are 
expected to arrive, or to the intense anx- 
iety of everyone concerned, have not 
arrived at all; and all these people and 
things have to be distributed and ar- 
ranged in twenty different buildings 
which are in various stages of comple- 
tion. 

But by degrees things straighten 
themselves out. Some of the most im- 
portant buildings are rushed to comple- 
tion; the mountains of packing cases 
that have been piled under every roof 
that was watertight find their way to 
their allotted stations, and the hammer 
of the standfitter is heard in the land. 
In April some of the exhibits are actu- 
ally in place, some of the sideshows are 
ready to undergo the County Council 
tests for safety. Gravel walks are 
smoothing over the chaotic ruts; flower 
beds are appearing; sailors climb among 
the roof girders with festoons of colored 
cotton ; and although two or three build- 
ings at the far end of the grounds are 
still in the skeleton stage and on others 
the plaster work is hardly half done; al- 
though you cannot move anywhere 
without becoming involved in wet paint 
and unhardened concrete, there is a 
general atmosphere of “settling down.” 
here is noticeably less confusion and 
more hope of final order. 


THE CLOSING PREPARATIONS. 


The memory of the final month of 
preparation is a welter of detached in- 
cidents each of enormous and over- 
whelming importance at the moment 
and totally forgotten the moment after. 
There was the giant log of redwood 
from British Columbia, for instance. 
After breaking down innumerable 
wagons on the way from the docks and 
blocking half the principal thorough- 
fares of London, it finally stuck in the 
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mud at a strategic point in the grounds 
and for three days denied all access to 
two of the most important buildings till 
it could be jacked up and rolled out of 
the way. There were the hundred and 
eighty-two cases shipped by the Ontario 
Government which were collected, after 
five days’ hard detective work, from 
exactly one hundred and eighty-two 
different parts of the exhibition. There. 
was the erring clerk who sent out five 
thousand workmen’s entrance vouchers 
instead of five thousand invitations to 
the opening ceremony . 

A week before the opening. All 
work on outlying unfinished portions of 
the show is dropped. Everything is 
concentrated on the main centres and 
the route mapped out for the Royal 
Prince and the Premier of Canada who, 
after declaring the exhibition open, are 
to make a tour of the grounds in com- 
pany with the galaxy of distinguished 
patrons. Scaffoldings are hurriedly 
taken down and stowed away out of 
sitht. Bits of scenery are painted and 
stretched across unsightly corners. The 
exhibitors are exhorted to redoubled en- 
ergy in getting their stands completed 
and their exhibits arranged. No one 
eats or sleeps or laughs or has any regu- 
lar hours. Bv the morning of the great 
day it is possible to believe—as long as 
you don’t go too far or pry into obscure 
corners—that the exhibition is finished. 

For another month there will be the 
same story of rush, emergency and hard 
work—on a smaller and gradually les- 
sening scale, perhaps, but now compli- 
eated bv the presence each day of from 
one to five hundred thousand members 
of the public who have to be kept, al- 
most by force, from getting under fall- 
ing beams, sitting on wet paint, violat- 
ing corners plainly marked “private.” 

But on the first of May the organizer 
can feel that at last his years of hard 
labor have found their reward. He has 
banqueted with and been toasted by a 
prince and premier; he has been compli- 
mented on the magnificent transforma- 
tion of the brickfield. At last he can 
listen to the merry music of the click- 
ing turnstiles—each click another shill- 
ing to the exhibition’s bank account. 














In Such 


a Night 


By Atkinson Kimball 


AS SOON as Ann Torrance finished 
supper, she went out on the piazza to 
wait for Graham Ewarts. He never 
came before eight o’clock, but she liked 
to sit ready to receive him and antici- 
pate his coming. Across the interven- 
ing lawn with its plumy boundary line 
of shrubs, Ann could hear the gav 
sound of Alice Cantor’s little court, that, 
during the long, soft summer evenings, 
lounging on the steps or swaying im 
the hammocks, paid her the informal 
homage masculine youth delights to 
render to girlhood and beauty. Alice 
Cantor’s young men always came before 
eieht oclock, sometimes before eight 
in the morning; and they usually left 
en masse at an hour when the joyous 
noise of their departure awoke the sleep- 
ing silence of the wide, elm-shaded 
street. 

Ann Torrance did not envy Alice 
Cantor her little court. Her own girl- 
hood, at thirty-three, was past, and her 
beauty was no more than a fresh whole- 
someness; but as eight o’clock drew 
near, with a foreboding only a woman 
ean feel, she began to listen for a cer- 
tain voice to float to her in laughter 
from the neighboring piazza. The 
strength of her desire not to have it so 
made her clairvoyant that Ewarts was 
lounging with the others at Alice Can- 
tor’s feet: but it was not until the twi- 
light had brightened into moonlight 
that she caught, amid the young bass 
erowls and tenor peals, the note of 
Ewart’s seasoned baritone. 

The established custom of Ewart’s 
friendly calls was the most precious 
thing in Ann’s life. He had got into 
the habit of calling some five vears be- 
fore, when, as junior partner of the law 
firm with which Ann’s aunt had shared 
her legal worries, the diplomatic bur- 
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den of soothing the irritable and ner- 
vous old lady had fallen to his lot. After 
the death of Ann’s aunt, who had had 
the satisfaction during her lifetime of 
knowing that Ann was earning the 
money she intended to leave her, Ew- 
arts had not intermitted his calls un- 
til lately, when he had begun to share 
with Alice Cantor the evenings dedi- 
cated to Ann. 

At nine o’clock Ann got up from her 
chair and entered the house. She had 
decided to go to bed. She went through 
the hall to the kitchen to tell Katie to 
be sure to lock up. There was no light 
in the kitchen, but there was a smell of 
perfume and cloves in the warm dark- 
ness. On the kitchen porch, Ann saw 
two figures sitting close together on the 
top step. Katie’s happy Irish face was 
etherealized by the moonlight. The 
young man beside her put his arm 
around her and drew her face against 
his. Ann tiptoed back through the dim 
hall and sat down on the piazza again. 

Over on the grass and about the 
trunks of the elms floated a diaph- 
anous mist. The flowers in the border 
at either side of the walk leading to the 
gate looked taller than they did in day- 
light; panicles of blossoms among their 
green leaves showed as masses of faint 
color and gray shadow, as if carved out 
of some ineffable marble. In a shrub 
on the lawn, a song-sparrow, dreaming 
of love, softly trilled an unfinished ca- 
denza. The whole earth, in such a night 
as this, knew what Ann Torrance had 
never known. In such a night as this, 
it seemed to Ann that her life was sum- 
med up in one fact; Graham Ewarts 
would never love her. 

It was after ten when Katie’s young 
man left and Katie came to the front 
door to bid her mistress goodnight. 
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Still Ann waited. Ewarts might drop 
in for a moment; and she waited and 
listened with an ever-increasing desire, 
ashamed of its intensity, and shameless 
because of it. 

She was not jealous, she told herself. 
She had no right to that bitter ecstasy ; 
she would have welcomed its pangs if 
she could have possessed their sweet 
justification. But she had nothing: no 
treasure of memory, even; no word or 
look of love; no rare, free moment of 
self-betrayal. 

Over at Alice Cantor’s, a quartet of 
fresh voices were declaring, to the ac- 
companiment of a banjo, that they were 
seeing Nellie home, as fresh young 
voices have declared on summer nights 
for generations. The singers apparent- 
ly had no immediate intention of ex- 
tending the like courtesy to any one 
else. And then the gate clicked, and 
Graham Ewarts came up the walk and 
up the steps. Ann’s light dress showed 
him where she sat in the shadow of the 
vine-hung piazza. 

“Ts that you, Ann?” He refused the 
chair she pushed forward toward him, 
and sat down on the top step, with his 
back against one of the tapering white 
columns that supported the piazza and 
gave a Southern graciousness to its New 
England stability. “What a_ night, 
what a night!’’ he exclaimed, looking at 
the round, high-riding moon. 

His face and figure were bathed in 
the light. Ann from her dark vantage- 
ground searched his face. He looked 
excited, expectant. She saw that he had 
something to tell her, but she made no 
attempt to hasten his confidence. She 
never hastened his confidences; and he 
sometimes delayed telling them for the 
pleasure of feeling that she was waiting 
on his good time, ready with her inter- 
est, her sympathy, her appreciation, 
even her condonation, if he should call 
for that. 

After a moment he said, “Do you 
know, Ann, I’ve begun to realize that 
I’m getting on in years?” 

“Tt’s a habit we all form sooner or 
later,” Ann said. 

“Yes, and it’s a good habit, if you 
can get some one else to form it with 
you. It’s growing old alone that’s per- 


nicious.” He drew his long legs up on 
the top step and clasped his hands 
about his knees. ‘There have been 
times during the last few months in 
the evenings, after I’ve been here, say, 
and gone back to my rooms, when I’ve 
been so confounded homesick for some- 
thing or other—I didn’t know what— 
that if ’'d been a woman, I’d have cried. 
The fact is, Ann, a man of my age 
finds out that life is pretty empty if 
he isn’t married. Just as a young girl 
falls in love with love, a middle-aged 
bachelor falls in love with marriage. 
Now, what do you suppose I’ve thought 
of doing?” 

It was significant of their relation 
that Ann was the only woman to whom 
he ever vouchsafed personal revelations. 
Nature had bestowed on him an in- 
scrutable exterior; and, more or less con- 
sciously, he had adopted a manner to 
correspond—a species of protective co- 
loration not uncommon. He was tall, 
thin, slow of motion; his dark blue eyes 
had a weary expression; and his face, 
with its lean, square jaw and high- 
bridged nose, was impassive. He wore 
a drooping, light mustache, and looked 
altogether like an American girl’s ideal 
of an Englishman. He bore the reputa- 
tion of an engaging cynicism; in re- 
ality, he was shy, conscientious, and 
rather romantic. 

Ann made no reply to his question. 
She could not have told whether wild 
hope or certain fear tied her tongue. 
Ewarts smiled and looked toward her, 
but, not being able to make out her ex- 
pression in the shadow, he transferred 
his smile to the bright obscure of the 
sky. 

“T am going to ask Alice Cantor to he 
my wife.” , 

Ann moved her chair farther into the 
shadow. ‘‘She is very attractive,” she 
said. 

“The queer thing is that I didn’t dis- 
cover how attractive she is until a few 
weeks ago. One night I had been eall- 
ing here, and Alice’s kindergarten had 
just left, and she was leaning on the 
gate as I passed. I stopped to speak to 
her, and, somehow, I stopped a good 
while. She asked me to call, and the 
next time I was coming here, I went in 
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there for a minute or two. After that, 
I kept going; and to-night, all of a sud- 
den, it flashed over me that I must be in 
love with her.” He gave a conscious 
laugh. ‘‘I know a man sounds like a 
conceited ass when he announces that he 
is going to ask a woman to marry him. 
But it’s the only way he can find out 
whether she cares. Even if she refuses 
him at first, his question has given her 
a push in the right direction. A man 
doesn’t expect a woman to begin by car- 
ing for him as much as he cares for 
her.” He paused and looked again to- 
ward his companion. “Why don’t you 
encourage me, Ann? I came to you for 
encouragement.” 

“Alice Cantor will not refuse you,” 
Ann said. 

Ewarts laughed. “Your words would 
flatter me if your tone didn’t seem to 
sound my doom. Don’t you approve of 
Alice Cantor, Ann?” 

“T don’t know her well. She is much 
younger than I am. She is very beau- 
tiful. She will make you a charming 
wife.”’ 

“You'll have us married before I 
propose, so I guess I’d better carry out 
my intention.” From trying to dis- 
cern Ann’s face, he turned again to 
the moonlit sky. “I’m going back to 
Alice Cantor’s to-night. When I hear 
the kindergarten leave, I’m going back 
and ask her to marry me. A man of 
my age must act when the spirit moves 
him or he’ll never act.” 

As if his words had been a cue in 
their little drama, the young voices 
across the lawn broke into a chorus of 
farewells. 

“They’re going,” Ann said. “You 
must go;” and she added slowly, ‘‘You 
will never be here like this again.” 

{warts looked toward her with a puz- 
zled frown. ‘Granting your prophecy 
comes true, of course I shall be here 
just as much as ever.” 

“You must go,” Ann said. ‘‘You’ll 
be too late.” 

“There’s no hurry. The chap with 
the banjo has taken to staying after the 
others. Listen.” 

Some one on the piazza next door 
struck desultory chords on a banjo in 
fragmentary accompaniment to the 


singing that swelled in volume as the 
singers passed Ann’s gate; then grew 
faint, sweeter, fainter, sank to silence. 

“See here, Ann,” Ewarts began, 
“are you trying to tell me _ that our 
friendship must cease if I get married?” 

“TI am trying to tell you that it will 
cease. It is inevitable. You’ve come 
here because you were lonely. Well, 
you'll be lonely no longer. You'll have 
a home of your own, a wife of your own, 
children of your own. You'll never 
again feel that life is empty. Affection- 
ate human contacts will wrap you in a 
warm garment. Your heart will become 
a storehouse of tender memories.” 

Ewarts stared thoughtfully at the 
moon. An early cricket, first, far har- 
binger of fall, shrilled with sad, ony 
insistence under a stone in the wal 
between the flowers. With the air of 
having made a psychological discovery, 
Ewarts said, “You’re lonely yourself, 
Ann. I never thought you might be 
lonely.” 

“I miss my aunt,” Ann said. “She 
was all I had.” 

Neither spoke again for some mom- 
ents. The moon, the luminary of lov- 
ers since the world began, flooded the 
garden with its mysterious radiance. 
Ann’s eyes, resting on Ewarts’ face, 
were full of the love of which he must 
never know. The prohibition and fin- 
ality of this thought oppressed her 
heart like a physical weight. 

“Graham,” she began abruptly, “I 
want to tell you something.” Her cus- 
tomarily quiet voice was rough and vi- 
brant, so that Ewarts half rose as if to 
go to her. “Please stay where you are,” 
she went on. “I want to see your face 
as I talk. No, don’t look at me.” 

‘‘T can’t see you if I do,” he said. 

“T know, but don’t do it. I couldn’t 
tell you if you could see me. I never 
expected to tell you; but, suddenly, as 
we sat here waiting for Alice Cantor 
to be alone, it seemed as though I 
must tell you, that I could tell you at 
this one moment in my whole life. Be- 
fore you sleep to-night, Alice Cantor 
will have promised to be your wife; but 
for this one moment you are free.” 

“That’s a formidable beginning,” 
Ewarts said, trying to speak lightly. 
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_ “What makes you so sure about Miss 
Cantor?” 

“TI know it, I feel it. No woman 
could refuse you!” Ann ended passion- 
ately. 

A deep, painful blush swept up over 
Ewarts’s face. 

“Oh, I know I embarrass you. I put 
you in an impossible position. Forgive 
me. You'll think I’m crazy, and I sup- 
o* am. 1 make you unhappy, and 

gain nothing for myself. It’s just be- 
cause I can gain nothing, because I can 
hope for nothing, that 1 can speak. To- 
night, as I sat here waiting for you, 
wondering whether you’d come, know- 
ing where yeu were, the emptiness of 
my life seemed more than i could bear. 
I suppose I felt what people feel when 
they say they have never lived. If only 
for an instant, I wanted to free my 
heart. And so, when you said you were 
going to ask Alice Cantor to marry you, 
I saw my one chance—not my chance 
to receive, but my chance to give.” 
She broke off with a little laugh that 
was half sob. ‘To give where my gift 
isn’t wanted. The only tender memory 
in my heart will be that once, face to 
face, I told you that I loved you.” 


Ewarts, after the first shock of Ann’s 
self-betrayal, had sat staring out across 
the lawn, listening to her with a concen- 
tration that seemed to leave no room for 
personal embarrassment. Now, as she 
passed, he opened his lips to speak, but 
closed them without speaking. 

“No, don’t say anything,” Ann said. 
‘There isn’t anything you can say. All 
you can do is listen.” Her voice fal- 
tered ; but as she went on it became grim 
again, full of tender cadences that were 
a rich confirmation of her words. “I’ve 
loved you ever since I knew you. I 
don’t believe there’s been a waking 
hour of my life that I haven’t thought 
of you. Everything I did, I mentally 
referred to you. I wanted to share with 
you every experience.” 

Ewarts turned toward his companion, 
throwing out his hands in an eager, 
affirmative gesture. 

“Yes, I know,” Ann interpreted, be- 
fore he could speak, “you came to me 
with everything, too; our friendship 


was so perfect. But what I’ve felt for 
you hasn’t been friendship, however 
perfect.” 

From Alice Cantor’s, a banjo tinkled 
as if hastily caught up. Ann rose and 
moved swiftly aed the front door; 
but Ewarts, springing up, barred her 
entrance. ‘ 

“You’re not going in?” he entreated. 

‘Ann, you mustn’t leave me like this. 
You must listen to me; you must let me 
explain.” 
_ “There isn’t anything to explain. Oh, 
Graham, don’t say anything! Don’t 
you see that it was because you couldn’t 
say anything that I could? 

For answer, Ewarts stepped from the 
doorway, and drew her clots within his 
arms. “If you won’t let me tell you I 
love you, you’ve got to feel I do,” he 
said almost fiercely. 


She made no attempt to free herself; 
but he felt her shrink and stiffen. ‘‘ Let 
me go!” she whispered. “You humili- 
ate me. You cover me with shame. 
You mean to be kind, I know,” she 
ended piteously. 


Ewarts stepped back to the doorway. 
The sound of a banjo, softly pr 
swelled in volume as the player passed 
the gate; then grew fainter, sweeter, 
fainter, sank to silence. 

“You must go; he has gone,” Ann 
said. 

“T’m never going. Don’t you under- 
stand, Ann, that I was in love with you 
all the time, and didn’t know it? That 
I was lonely for you? I thought I was 
in love with Alice Cantor because I re- 
ally was in love with you. My love 
was like a stream diverted from its 
channel. I got into the habit of going 
to see her, because I was so forlorn when 
I left you. The young crowd I met 
there amused me and made me feel 
more cheerful, so at last I decided I 
must be in love with Alice. And then 
the night played its part—a fellow 
vaguely feels that love and moonlight 
harmonize. Any way,’ he concluded 
abruptly, conscious that the analysis of 
his emotion was not convincing logic, 
“T know now that I love you, and have 
loved you ever since I knew you.” 
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Mechanically Ann reiterated, “You 
must go.” 

Ewarts took her by the hand and led 
her out into the moonlight at the edge 
of the piazza. “Look at me, Ann. Can’t 
you see that I love you?” 

Ann stood before him, her brown 
head lowered, her free hand covering 
her eyes. 

“Took at me, Ann.” 

She dropped her hand, lifted her 
head, and looked up into his face. It 
was as if she were gazing in a mirror at 
her own face; she saw in his the same 
transfiguration she knew was in her 
own. 

“You must go,” 
tremulously, and 


she said, smiling 
placing her hand 





against his breast as if to push him from 
her. In an instant, transformed by 
that glance of mutual surrender, she 
had become a different woman from the 
one who had confessed a hopeless love. 
To Ewart’s sense, she had veiled herself 
again in feminine reserves as delicate 
as the mist that floated about the trunks 
of the elms. She had put on the charm- 
ing incomprehensibility of the woman 
who is loved; she had become a creature 
eternally to be wooed, although forever 
won. 

In a shrub on the lawn, a song-spar- 
row, dreaming of love, trilled an unfin- 
ished cadenza; the moon, small, round, 
lustrous, swung through the high 
heavens. 





THE “OH, WHAT IS THE USE ?” PHILOSOPHY 


Tens of thousands of people are held down by the “what is 


the use?” philosophy. 


Everywhere we hear them saying, ‘Well, 














I had money, but I lost it in speculation,” or in some foolish ven- 
ture, and they do not believe they will ever get on their feet again. 
They are always talking about their misfortunes, rehearsing their 
losses and unfortunate experiences. 

No will power is strong enough to rise out of such mental 
gloom without a change of the attitude of mind, without a change 
of thought. There must be a complete turning about and facing 
towards the light. 

If there 1s no uplook in the life, how can a man expect to 
climb? How can he expect to get up when he is always looking 
down? 

Suppose Theodore Roosevelt had said to himself when a 
youth: ‘‘It is no use for me to try to do anything very great. I 
have a delicate constitution. JI am not a genius. I have money 
enough to live easily. What is the use of my making a great 
effort?” What would he have amounted to? 

But no, he set his face towards a great career without knowing 
just how it was coming about. He prepared himself for something 
grand and large; and he did everything he undertook so well, with 
so much energy and determination, that it opened the door to 
a larger thing. 
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The Hurry Habit Spoils Life 


RUINED CAREERS, DESTROYED HAPPINESS AND WASTED ENERGY 
THE TOLL OF MAD RUSH WHICH IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE AGE 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 








is set forth in this article. 








Vital problems only are being treated by Dr. Marden in his series of 
articles running in this magazine. The secrets of success are being reveal- 
ed, the means of achievement analyzed. One of the greatest hindrances to 
getting on in the world is the feverish haste to get results, the disposition 
to hurry, the chafing at waiting for growth. The manner in which this 
‘*hurry habit’’ spoils life, ruins careers, destroys happiness, wastes energy, 














THE hurry of this age ruins more car- 
eers, destroys more happiness, wastes 
more energy and time, and mars life 
more than almost anything else. 
Everybody is in a hurry. Our chil- 
dren are hurried through childhood, 
rushed through their studies. Their 
knowledge is jumbled, their minds con- 
fused, everything in their development 
is forced and unnatural. The youth 
cannot wait to get his education or pro- 
per training for his career. He must 
rush into business or a profession half 
prepared. He wants to rear his super- 
structure before he has laid his founda- 
tion stones, and, the result is disap- 
pointment. failure. The client must pay 
for the half-educated lawyer’s blunders 
and inexperience; the patient for the 
physician’s superficial knowledge. Pre- 
cious lives are sacrificed to the lack of 
training and a good medical foundation. 
A great many young men are like 
the child which pulls up every few 
days the bulb or the seed which it has 
planted to see how it is getting along. 
Thev cannot bear to give time enough 
for their efforts to take root. They are 
inpatient of results. Everything 1s 
touched with the fever of hurry; the 
throttle valve is thrown wide open, 
everything must be run at top speed. 


There is no more time for accommo- 
dation trains, and we find even our ex- 
presses are too slow. We must have 
the lightning express, the twentieth 
century limited. 

Most ambitious people seem to think 
that they must hurry, that they will 
gain so much if they do, but the hur- 
ried brain is alwavs a superficial, ineff- 
cient brain. I have never known a 
man, who was always in a hurry, to do 
good work. The faculties do not give 
up their best when hurried, forced. The 
man who tries to hurry up his mental 
processes does so at the expense of 
power. How often authors spoil their 
books by trying to rush them! Many 
an artist spoils his picture, because he is 
in such a hurry to get the money for it! 
Art is too shy and coy a maiden to be 
won in haste. 

“Ruined by haste’ would make a 
good epitaph for the tombstones of 
many a man’s aspirations and ambi- 
tions. : 

The hurrier always wastes his energy 
and slights his work no matter how good 
his intentions. Hurry is a fatal enemy 
of efficiency, quality. ‘‘When hurry 
comes, growth goes.” There is no poise 
of mind, no balance of character in the 
man who is always hurrying. 
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With many people the hurry habit 
has become almost a disease. e get 
so accustomed to the rapid pace that we 
canot slow down even when we are not 
in a hurry. Our movements, habits, 
manners give us the appearance of al- 
ways being in a rush, and we hurry 
even when we play. MHurrying and 
driving has become such a disease with 
our men, especially in large cities, that 
even when they are away on their va- 
cations, we see them hurrying about as 
though something very important were 
waiting for their attention. 

It is not so much because it is im- 
portant or necessary that men rush and 
drive so all the time as from force of 
habit. The same amount of work can 
be accomplished and in as good time, if 
a person works coolly, collectedly, and 
without undue haste and agitation, but 
the hurry habit is so fixed in most men 
that they do not know how to take it 
easy. They cannot shut off their power ; 
they do not know how to slow down. 


It is interesting to watch these hab- 
itual hurriers as they go about the city. 
They rush for the street car, run to the 
ferry boats, even when they know per- 
fectly well that they have plenty of 
time, simply from force of habit. 

There is nothing more difficult to 
cure than the hurry habit. I know a 
victim of it who lives in the country, a 
mile from a station, and frequently 
walks to the train in the morning. He 
tells me that he sometimes starts fifteen 
or twenty minutes earlier than is neces- 
sary, in order to enjoy a wonderful bit 
of scenery on the way through a 
of romantic, wooded park, but his habit 
of hurrying in everything he does is 
such that he often finds himself rushing 
through this park and spending all the 
extra time he planned for his enjoy- 
ment, sitting in the dingy railroad sta- 
tion. 

He says that for forty years he hur- 
ried and drove himself so that now, 
when he does not need to exert himself 
he cannot slow down. 

He travels a great deal abroad, and 
although he tries to take things leis- 
urely, carefully to examine works of 
art, and to drink in the beauty of the 
scenery, he is constantly detecting him- 


self hurrying through the art galleries 
and taking only a hasty glance at paint- 
ings that are priceless, simply because 
there seems to be something within him 
prodding him and hurrying him up. 

It is positively painful to some people 
to do anything deliberately. Their 
brain, their nervous system, their mus- 
cles have become so accustomed to hur- 
rying that it is easier to keep going than 
to stop, even when there is nothing to be 
gained by it. 

I know a New Yorker who has be- 
come such a victim of this hurry habit 
that when you meet him on the street 
or in a restaurant, or on a train, he has 
that same nervous movement. His 
muscles are uneasy, his eye restless. He 
gives you the impression that he is hur- 
rying up for some appointment or a 
train. 

Most people railroad themselves 
through life. To live in this way is like 
going through wonderful scenery in an 
automobile at full speed or in an ex- 
sige train where only a glimpse may 

e caught here and there of the mar- 
vellous beauties of nature. 

I have seen people ‘doing Europe’ 
with the same rush and go with which 
they would attend to their business. 
Men will go past such marvellous pic- 
tures as the Madonna of Raphael, in the 
Dresden Gallery, glancing at it super- 
ficially and “doing” perhaps a dozen 
pictures in five minutes. These express 
train people get very little out of life. 
They never stop long enough to enjoy 
anvthing. 

When we are in a great rush to catch 
a train or to keep an appointment, we 
cannot enjoy anything on the way; the 
mind is so preoccupied that we cannot 
eet the attention of our esthetic, our 
appreciative faculties. Victims of the 
hurry habit little realize that they are 
losing a great many of the best things 
in life. 

The majority of people do not know 
what nature really means; they have 
no idea of the marvellous beauties that 
exist in every growing object. How 
few people ever see the glory in the 
clouds, in a sunset! 

How many people do you know that 
have time to enjoy life? Do not most of 
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the people we meet act as though they 
were always late for a train? Stop a 
business man on the street for five min- 
utes and the chances are he will take 
out his watch two or three times to 
remind you that he must hurry along. 
There are many people who are always 
in such a hurry, that they never have 
time even to give a decent salutation on 
the street, or stop to say a friendly word. 
“How do” is about all you hear as they 
rush by. 

‘How many of us really enjoy our 
friends? Many of us lose good friends 
from a lack of time to see them, really. 
to enjoy them. ) 

Very few business men _ take 
time to enjoy their meals. They bolt 
their foods, get dyspepsia, and have to 
drug themselves to counteract the bad 
effects of haste. 

One of the worst phases of the hurry 
habit is the effect it has upon the ner- 
vous system. It is absolutely abnormal. 
The brain and the nerves were not in- 
tended to stand such a strain, and they 
often give out. The result is that many 
of us are nervous wrecks in middle life. 

I know of a man who had this chro- 
nic hurry-up habit, who was repri- 
manded by a friend until he began to 
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think the matter over. He decided that 
he had made a fool of himself, and that 
he would try just to be natural, and not 
to hurry unless for something very ur- 
gent. He made up his mind not to run 
for trains or ferry boats, but to appear 
more complacent, and not as though 
everything depended upon his getting 
to a particular place at just such a time. 
IIe was surpised to see what a change 
this wrought in him. He found he 
could get around on time just as well, 
and could do his work much more 
easily, and that it was not necessary for 
him to go about town with his watch in 
his hand, always on the jump. He takes 
his time and he finds that his health is 
much better, that he is not so nervous. 
If you wish to break the hurry habit, 
which enslaves you, you will find great 
relief by moving more slowly physi- 
eally. If you hurry about your mind 
will also feel hurried. People who are 
always rushing have no composure. 
They excite their minds and lack poise. 
If they will only learn to go a little 
slowly, to do things with greater delib- 


eration, they will gradually learn to 
conserve their mental processes and 
thus prevent a tremendous waste of 


mental energy and vitality. 





LIKE ATTRACTS LIKE 


By what law or philosophy can a man who has failure written 
all over him, in his manner and attitude, expect to succeed? 
A man must think he is going to be a success before he 


possibly can be. He must believe he is going to be prosperous before 
he can attract prosperity. 

It is not what we would like to become or wish we could be- 
come, but what we really believe we can and will become that 
counts. 

It is not difficult for the world to tell which way we are going, 
because everything about us points in some direction or other. 
We are all covered with sign-boards, each one pointing 1n a certain 
direction. We are tagged so plainly that the world can read our 
destination, which is written in our very convictions, our confi- 
dence or lack of it. People know whether our life is running 
parallel with our desires or in the opposite direction ; whether we 
are praying and working for one thing and really expecting 


something else. 











TALE TEN: 





The Smoke Bellew Series 


in a remarkable “ Flutter in Eggs”’ 


In which Smoke Bellew and Others figure 


By Jack London 


It was in the A. C. Company’s big 
store at Dawson, on a morning of crisp 
frost, that Lucille Arral beckoned 
Smoke Bellew over to the dry goods 
counter. The clerk had gone on an ex- 
pedition into the store-rooms, and, de- 
spite the huge, red-hot stoves, Lucille 
had drawn on her mittens again. 

Smoke obeyed her call with alacrity. 
The man did not exist in Dawson who 
would not have been flattered by the 
notice of Lucille Arral, the singing sou- 
brette of the tiny stock company that 
performed nightly at the Palace Opera 
House. 

“Things are dead,” she complained, 
with pretty petulance, as Soon as they 
had shaken hands. ‘There hasn’t 
been a stampede for a week. ‘That 
masked ball Skiff Mitchell was going to 
give has been postponed. There’s no 
dust in cireulation. There’s always 
standing room now at the Opera House. 
And there hasn’t been a mail from the 
outside for two whole weeks. In short, 
this burg has crawled into its cave and 
gone to sleep. We've got to do some- 
thing. It needs livening, and you and 
IT can do it. We can give it excitement 
if anybody can. I’ve broken with 
Wild Water, you know.” 

Smoke caught two almost simultane- 
ous visions. One was of Joy Gastell, 
the other was of himself, in the midst of 
a bleak snow-stretch, under a cold Arc- 
tic moon, being pot-shotted with accur- 
ateness and despatch by the aforesaid 
Wild Water. Smoke’s reluctance at 
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raising excitement with the aid of Lu- 
cille Arral was too patent for her to 
miss. 

“Pm not thinking what you’re think- 
ing at all, thank you,” she chided, with 
a laugh and a pout. “When I throw 
myself at your head you'll have to have 
more eyes and better ones than you have 
now to see me.” 

“Men have died of heart disease at 
the sudden announcement of good for- 
tune,” he murmured in the unveracious 
eladness of relief.” 

“Liar,” she retorted graciously. ‘You 
were more scared to death than any- 
thing else. Now take it from me, Mr. 
Smoke Bellew, I’m not going to make 
love to you, and if you dare to make 
love to me Wild Water will take care 
of your case. You know him. Be- 
sides, I. . I haven’t really brok- 
en with him.” 

“Go on with your puzzles,” he jeered. 


“Maybe I can start guessing what 
vouw’re driving at after a while.” 
“There’s no guessing, Smoke. I'll 


give it to you straight. Wild Water 
thinks I’ve broken with him, don’t you 
see.” 

“Well, have you, or haven’t you?” 

“T haven’t—there! But it’s between 
vou and me in confidence. He thinks 
IT have. I made a noise like breaking 
with him, and he deserved it, too.” 

“Where do I come in? Stalking 
horse or fall-guy?” 

“Neither. You make a pot of 
money, we put across the laugh on Wild 
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Water and cheer Dawson up, and, best 
of all and the reason for it all, he gets 
disciplined. He needs it. He’s 

well, the best way to put it is, he’s too 


prettiest little woman in Alaska,” 
Smoke interpolated. 

“Yes, and because of that, too, thank 
you, is no reason for him to get riotous. 
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of the dancers. 
course.” 7 { 

“Yes; this morning. Id like to be 
the sweeper in that establishment. But 
still I don’t get you. Where do I come 
in?” 

“Listen. He was too turbulent. I 
broke our engagement, and he’s going 
around making a noise like a broken 


heart. Now we come to it. I like 


ee 
CL Os. 


“They’re off!” Smoke cried in des- 
pair. “Which way? Which way?” 

“Wait.” 

“But what have eggs and appetite 
got to do with it?” he demanded. 

“Everything, if you’ll only listen.” 

“Listening, listening,” he chanted. 

“Then for heaven’s sake listen. I 
like eggs. He knows it. There’s only 
a limited supply of eggs in Dawson.” 

“Sure. 1 know that too. Slavo- 
vitch’s restaurant has most of them. 
Ham-and-one egg, three dollars. Ham- 
and-two eggs, five dollars. ‘That means 
two dollars an egg, retail. And only 
the swells and the Arrals and the Wild 
Waters can afford them.” 

“He likes eggs, too,” she continued. 
“But that’s not the point. I like them. 
I have breakfast every morning at elev- 
en o’clock at Slavovitch’s. I invariably 
eat two eggs.” She paused impressive- 
ly. “Suppose, just suppose, somebody 
corners eggs.” 

She waited, and Smoke regarded her 
with admiring eyes, while in his heart 
he backed with approval Wild Waters 
choice of her. 

“You’re not following,’ 

“Go on,” he replied. 
What’s the answer?” 

“Stupid! You know Wild Water. 
He’s like his name, as impetuous and 
turbulent as a mountain stream. When 
he sees I’m languishing for eggs—and 
1 know his mind like a book, and I 
know how to languish—what will he 
do?” 

“You answer it. Go on.” 

“Why, he’ll just start stampeding for 
the man that’s got the corner in eggs. 
He'll buv that corner, no matter what 
it costs. Picture: I come into Slavo- 


You’ve heard of it, of 


’ she said. 


“T give up. 


vitch’s at eleven o’clock. Wild Water 
will be at the next table. He’ll make 
it his business to be there. ‘Two eggs, 
shirred,’ I’ll say to the waiter. ‘Sorry, 
Miss Arral,’ the waiter will say; ‘they 
ain’t no more eggs.’ Then up speaks 
Wild Water, in that big bear voice of 
his: ‘Waiter, six eggs, soft boiled.’ And 
the waiter says ‘Yes, sir,’ and the eggs 
are brought. Picture: Wild Water 
looks sideways at me, and I look like 
a particularly indignant icicle and sum- 
mon the waiter. ‘Sorry, Miss Arral,’ 
he says, ‘but them eggs is Mr. Wild 
Water’s. You see, Miss, he owns ’em.’ 
Picture: Wild Water, triumphant, do- 
ing his best to look unconscious while 
he eats his six eggs.” 


“Another picture: Slavovitch him- 
self bringing two shirred eggs to me 
and saying, ‘Compliments of Mr. Wild 
Water, Miss.’ What can I do? What 
can I possibly do but smile at Wild 
Water, and then we make up, of course, 
and he’ll consider it cheap if he has 
been compelled to pay ten dollars for 
each and every egg in the corner.” 

“Go on, go on,” Smoke urged. “At 
what station do I climb on to the choo- 
choo cars, or at what water-tank do I 
get thrown off?” 


“Ninny! You don’t get thrown off. 
You ride the egg-train straight into the 
Union Depot. You make that corner 
in eggs You start in immediately, to- 
day. You can buy every egg in Daw- 
son for three dollars and sell out to 
Wild Water at almost any advance. 
And then, afterward, we’ll let the inside 
history come out. The laugh will be 
on Wild Water. His turbulence will 
be some subdued. You and I share 
the glory of it. You make a pile of 
money. And Dawson wakes up with 
a grand ha! ha!... . Of course. .-. 
if . . . if you think the speculation too 
risky, I’ll put up the dust for the corn- 
er.” 

This last was too much for Smoke. 
Being only a mere mortal Western man, 
with queer obsessions about money and 
women, he declined the proffer of her 
dust with scorn. 
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II. 


“Hey ! Shorty!” Smoke called across 
the main street to his partner, who was 
trudging alone in his swift, slack-joint- 
ed way, a naked bottle with frozen con- 
tents conspicuously tucked under his 
arm. | 

Smoke dodged the congested dog- 
sled traffic and crossed over. 

_ “Where have you been all morn- 
ing? Been looking for you every- 
where.” ben] 

“Up to Doc’s,”’ Shorty answered, 
holding out the bottle. “Something’s 
wrong with Sally. I seen last night, at 
feedin time, the hair on her tail an’ 
flanks was fallin’ out. The Doe 
says——” 

“Never mind that,” Smoke broke in 
impatiently. ‘What I want——” 

‘What’s eatin’ you?” Shorty de- 
manded in wide-eyed and indignant as- 
tonishment. ‘An’ Sally gettin’ naked 
bald in this crimpy weather! I tell 
you that dog’s sick. Doc says P 

“Let Sally wait. Listen to me——” 

“T tell you she can’t wait. It’s cruel- 
ty to animals. She’ll be frost-bit. What 
are you in such a fever about anyway? 
Has that Monte Cristo strike proved 
up?” 

“T don’t know, Shorty. But I want 
you to do me a favor.” 

“Sure,” Shorty said gallantly, im- 
mediately appeased and acquiescent. 
“What is it? Let her rip. Me for 
you.” 

“T want you to buy eggs for me 

“Sure, an’ Floridy water an’ talcum 
powder, if you say the word. An’ poor 
Sally sheddin’ something scand’lous! 
Look here, Smoke, if you want to go in 
for high-livin’ you go an’ buy your own 
eggs. Beans an’ bacon’s good enough 
for me.” 

“T am going to buy, but I want you 
to help me buy. Now shut up, Shorty. 
I’ve got the floor. You go straight to 
Slavovitch’s. Pay as high as three dol- 
lars, but buy all he’s got.” 

“Three dollars!” Shorty groaned. 
“An? T heard tell only yesterday that 
he’s got seven hundred in stock | 
Twenty-one hundred dollars for hen- 
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fruit !_—-Say, Smoke, I tell you what. 
You run right up and see the Doc. 
He'll tend to your case. An’ he’ll only 
charge you an ounce for the first pres- 
cription. So long. I gotta be pullin’ 
my freight.” 

But Smoke caught his partner by the 
shoulder, arresting his progress and 
whirling him around. 

“Smoke, I’d sure do anything for 
you,” Shorty protested earnestly. “If 
you had a cold in the head an’ was 
layin’ with both arms broke, I’d set by 
your bedside, day an’ night, an’ wipe 
your nose for you. But I’ll be everlast- 
in’ly damned if I’ll squander twenty- 
one hundred good iron dollars on hen- 
fruit for you or any other two-legged 
man.” 

“They’re not your dollars, but mine, 
Shorty. It’s a deal I have on. What 
I’m after is to corner every blessed egg 
in Dawson, in the Klondike, on the 
Yukon. You’ve got to help me out. I 
haven’t time to tell you of the inward- 
ness of the deal. I will afterward, and 
let you go half on it if you want to. 
But the right thing now is to get the 
eggs. Now you hustle up to Slavo- 
vitch’s and buy all he’s got.” 

“But what’ll I tell ’m? He’ll sure 
know I ain’t goin’ to eat ’em.” 

“Tell him anything. Money talks. 
He sells them cooked for two dollars. 
Offer him up to three for them uncook- 
ed. If he gets curious, tell him you’re 
starting a chicken ranch. What I 
want is the eggs. And then keep on; 
nose out every egg in Dawson and buy 
it. Understand? Buy it! That lit- 
tle joint across the street from Slavo- 
vitch’s has afew. Buy them. I’m go- 
ing over to Klondike City. There’s an 
old man there, with a bad leg, who’s 
broke and who has six dozen. He’s 
held them all winter for the rise, in- 
tending to get enough out of them to 
pay his passage back to Seattle. Ill 
see he gets his passage, and I’ll get the 
eggs. Now hustle. And they say that 
little woman down beyond the sawmill 
who makes moccasins has a couple of 
dozen.” 

“All right, if you say so, Smoke. But 
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Slavovitch seems the main squeeze. I’ll 
just get an iron-bound option, black an’ 
white, an’ gather in the scatterin’ first.’’ 

“All right. Hustle. And J’ll tell 
you the scheme to-night.” 

But Shorty flourished the bottle. 

“I’m goin’ to doctor up Sally first. 
The eggs can wait that long. If they 
ain’t all eaten, they won’t be eaten 
while I’m takin’ care of a poor sick dog 
that’s saved your life an’ mine more’n 
once.” 


ITT. 


Never was a market cornered more 
quickly. In three days every known 
egg in Dawson, with the exception of 
several dozen, were in the hands of 
Smoke and Shorty. Smoke had been 
more liberal in purchasing. He un- 
blushingly pleaded guilty to having 
given the old man in Klondike City 
five dollars apiece for his seventy-two 
eggs. Shorty had bought most of the 
eggs, and he had driven bargains. He 
had given only two dollars an egg to 
the woman who made moccasins, and 
he prided himself that he had come off 
fairly well with Slavovitch, whose sev- 
en hundred and fifteen eggs he had 
bought at a flat rate of two dollars and 
a half. On the other hand, he grumb- 
led because the little restaurant across 
the street had held him up for two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents for a paltry 
hundred and thirty-four eggs. 

The several dozen not yet gathered 
in were in the hands of two persons. 
One, with whom Shorty was dealing, 
was an Indian woman who lived in a 
cabin on the hill back of the hospital. 

“T’l] get her to-day,” Shorty an- 
nounced next morning. ‘You wash 
the dishes, Smoke. I'll be back in a 
jiffy, if I don’t bust myself a-shovin’ 
dust at her. Gimme a man to deal 
with every time. These blamed wo- 
men—it’s something sad the way they 
ean hold out on a buyer. The only 
way to get ’m is sellin’. Why, you’d 
think them eggs of hern was solid nug- 
gets. That’s how she values them.” 

In the afternoon, when Smoke re- 
turned to the cabin, he found Shorty 


squatted on the floor, rubbing ointment 


into Sallys tail, his countenance so ex- 
pressionless that it was suspicious. 

“What luck?” he asked carelessly, 
after several minutes had passed. 

“Nothing doing,” Smoke answered. 
“How did you get on with the squaw?” 

Shorty cocked his head triumphantly 
toward a tin pail of eggs on the table. 

“Seven dollars a clatter, though,” he 
confessed, after another minute of silent 
rubbing. 

“T offered ten dollars finally,” Smoke 
said, ‘‘and then the fellow told me he’d 
already sold his eggs. Now that looks 
bad, Shorty. Somebody else is in the 
market. Those twenty-eight eggs are 
liable to cause us trouble. You see, the 
success of the corner consists in hold- 
ing every last——” 

He broke off to stare at his partner. 
A pronounced change was coming over 
Shorty—one of agitation masked by ex- 
treme deliberation. He closed the 
salve-box, wiped his hands slowly and 
thoroughly on Sally’s furry coat, stood 
up, went over to the corner and looked 
at the thermometer, and came back 
again. He spoke in a low, toneless, and 
super-polite voice. 

“Do you mind kindly just repeating 
over how many eggs you said that man 
didn’t sell to you?” he asked. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Hum,” Shorty communed to him- 
eelf, with a slight duck of the head of 
careless acknowledgment. Then he 
glanced with slumbering anger at the 
stove. ‘Smoke, we'll have to dig up 
a new stove. That firebox is burned 
plumb into the oven so it blacks the 
biscuits.” 

“Tet the firebox alone,’ Smoke com- 
manded, ‘‘and tell me what’s the mat- 
ter.” 

“Matter? An’ you want to know 
what’s the matter? Well, kindly 
please direct them handsome eyes of 
yourn at that there pail settin’ on the 
table. See it?” 

Smoke nodded. 

“Well, I want to tell you one thing, 
just one thing. Theys just exactly, 
pree-cisely, nor nothin’ more or any- 
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thing less’n twenty-eight eggs in that 
pail, an’ they cost, every danged last 
one of ’em, just exactly seven great big 
round iron dollars a throw. If you 
stand in cryin’ need of any further 
little items of information, I’m willin’ 
and free to impart.” 

“Go on,’ Smoke requested. 

“Well, that geezer you was dickerin’ 
with is a big buck Indian. Am I 
right?” 

Smoke nodded, and continued to nod 
to each question. 

“He’s got one cheek half gone where 
a bald-face grizzly swatted him. Am | 
right? Hes a dog-trader—right, eh? 
His name is Sear-Face Jim. That’s so, 
ain’t it? D’ye get my drift?” 

“You mean we’ve been bidding——’’ 

“Against each other. Sure thing. 
That squaw’s his wife, an’ they keep 
house on the hill back of the hospital. 
I could’a got them eggs for two a throw 
if you hadn’t butted in.” 

“And so could I,” Smoke laughed, 
‘If you’d kept out. But it doesn’t 
amount to anything. We know now 
that we’ve got the corner. That’s the 
big thing.” 

Shorty spent the next hour wrestling 
with a stub of a pencil on the margin 
of a three-year-old newspaper, and the 
more interminable and_ hieroglyphic 
grew his figures, the more cheerful he 
became. 

“There she stands,” he said at last. 
“Pretty! I guess yes. Lemme give 
you the totals. You an’ me has right 
now in our possession exactly nine hun- 
dred an’ seventy-three eggs. They cost 
us exactly two thousand seven hundred 
an’ sixty dollars, reckonin’ dust at six- 
teen an ounce an’ not countin’ time. 
An’ now listen to me. If we stick up 
Wild Water for ten dollars a egg we 
stand to win, clean net an’ all to the 
good, just exactly six thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars. Now 
that’s book-makin’ what ts, if anybody 
should ride up on a dog-sled an’ ask 
you. An’ I’m in half on it! Put her 
there. Smoke. Smoke, I’m that thank- 
ful I’m sure droolin’ gratitude. Book- 
makin’ !—Sav, I’d sooner run with the 
chicks than the ponies any day.” 
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IV. 

At eleven that night Smoke was 
routed from sound sleep by Shorty, 
whose fur parka exhaled an atmosphere 
of keen frost and whose hand was ex- 
tremely cold in its contact with Smoke’s 
cheek. 

“What is it now?” Smoke grumbled. 
“Rest of Sally’s hair fallen out?” 

“Nope. But I just had to tell you the 
good news. I seen Slavovitch. Or 
Slavovitch seen me, I guess, because he 
started the seance. He says to me: 
‘Shorty, I want to speak to you about 
them eggs. I’ve kept it quiet. Nobody 
knows I sold ’em to you. But if you’re 
speculatin’, I can put you wise to a good 
thing.’ An’ he did, too, Smoke. Now 
what'd you guess that good thing is?” 

“Go on. Name it.” 

“Well, maybe it sounds uncredible, 
but that good thing was Wild Water 
Charley. He’s lookin’ to buy eggs. He 
goes around to Slavovitch an’ offers him 
five dollars an egg, an’ before he quits 
he’s offerin’ eight. An’ Slavovitch ain’t 
got no eggs. Last thing Wild Water 
says to Slavovitch is that he’ll beat the 
head of’en him if ever he finds out Sla- 
vovitch has eggs cached away any- 
wheres. Slavovitch had to tell ’m he’d 
sold the eggs, but that the buyer was 
secret. 

“Slavovitch says to let him say the 
word to Wild Water who’s got the 
eggs. ‘Shorty,’ he says to me, ‘Wild 
Water ‘ll come a runnin’. You can 
hold him up for eight dollars.’ ‘Eight 
dollars your grandmother,’ I says. 
‘He’ll fall for ten before I’m done with 
him.’ Anyway, I told Slavovitch I’d 
think it over and let him know in the 
mornin’. Of course we’ll let ’m pass the 
word on to Wild Water. Am I right?” 

“You certainly are, Shorty. First 
thing in the morning tip off Slavovitch. 
Have him tell Wild Water that you and 
I are partners in the deal.” 

Five minutes later Smoke was again 
aroused by Shorty. ; 

“Say, Smoke! Oh, Smoke!” 

Vent” 

“Not a cent less than ten a throw. 
Do you get that” 

“Sure thing——all right,” Smoke re- 
turned sleepily. 
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In the morning Smoke chanced upon 
Lucille Arral again at the dry goods 
counter of the z C. Store. 

‘‘Tt’s working,” he jubilated. ‘‘It’s 
working. Wild Water’s been around to 
Slavovitch, trying to buy or bully eggs 
out of him. And by this time Slavo- 
vitch has told him that Shorty and I 
own the corner.” 

Lucille Arral’s eyes sparkled with de- 
light. 

“T’m going to breakfast right now,” 
she cried. ‘And I’ll ask the waiter for 
eggs, and be so plaintive when there 
aren’t any as to melt a heart of stone. 
And you know Wild Water’s heart is 
anything but stone. He’ll buy the cor- 
ner if it costs him one of his mines. I 
know him. And hold out for a stiff 
figure. Nothing less than ten dollars 
will satisfy me, and if you sell for any- 
thing less, Smoke, I’ll never forgive 
you.” 

That noon, up in their cabin, Shorty 
placed on the table a pot of beans, a pot 
of coffee, a pan of sour-dough biscuits, 
a tin of butter and a tin of condensed 
cream, a smoking platter of moose meat 
and bacon, a plate of stewed dried 
peaches, and called ‘‘Grub’s ready. 
Take a slant at Sally first.”’ 

Smoke put aside the harness on which 
he was sewing, opened the door and 
saw Sally and Bright spiritedly driving 
away a bunch of foraging sled-dogs 
that belonged to the next cabin. 

Also, he saw something else that 
made him close the door hurriedly and 
dash to the stove. The frying pan, 
still hot from the moose-meat and bacon, 
he put back on the front lid. Into the 
frying pan he put a generous dab of 
butter, then reached for an egg, which 
he broke and dropped spluttering in the 
pan. As he reached for a second egg, 
Shorty gained his side and clutched his 
arm in an excited grip. 

“Hey What you doin’?” he de- 
manded. 

“Frying eggs,” Smoke informed him, 
breaking the second one and throwing 
off Shorty’s detaining hand. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with your eyesight? Did 
you think I was combing my hair?” 

“Don’t you feel well?” Shorty 
queried anxiously, as Smoke broke a 
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third egg and dexterously thrust him 
back with a stiff-arm jolt on the chest. 
“Or are = just plain loco? That’s 
thirty dollars’ worth of eggs already.” 

“And I’m going to make it sixty dol- 
lars’ worth,” was the answer, as Smoke 
broke the fourth. “Get out of the way, 
Shorty. Wild Water’s coming up the 
hill, and he’ll be here in five min- 
utes.” 

Shorty sighed vastly with comming- 
led comprehension and relief, and sat 
down at the table. By the time the ex- 
pected knock came at the door, Smoke 
was facing him across the table, and, 
before each, was a plate containing 
three hot, fried eggs. 

“Come in!” Smoke called. 

Wild Water Charley entered and 
shook hands. He was a strapping 
young giant, just a fraction of an inch 
under six feet in height and carrying a 
clean weight of one hundred and ninety 

ounds. Blond he was, with sandy yel- 
ow hair, a smooth-shaven, front-rosied 
skin, and eyes of dangerous blue. In 
them lurked the madness of tempera- 
ment and the fearlessness of the brute 
unbeaten. Born a thousand years earlier 
in the world, he would have worn a 
winged helmet, laughed at the lash of 
freezing seas, drunk the blood of his 
enemies from his enemies’ skulls, and 
sacked castles and convents on soft 
Southern coasts. As it was, born a 
thousand years too late for such prim- 
itiveness, he was a freebooter of the 
Northland, looting the frozen soil of 
the Arctic of its gold, afraid neither of 
man, beast nor elements, a proved fight- 
er and prodigious lover. 

“Set down an’ have a bite, Wild 
Water,” Smoke invited. ‘Smoke, fry 
him some eggs. I’ll bet he ain’t scoffed 
an egg in a coon’s age.” 

Smoke broke three more eggs into 
the hot pan, and in several minutes 
placed them before his guest, who look- 
ed at them with so strange and strained 
an expression that Shorty confessed af- 
terward his fear that Wild Water would 
slip them into his pocket and carry-them 
away. 

“Say, them swells down in the States 
ain’t got nothin’ over us in the matter 
of eats,” Shorty gloated. ‘“Here’s you 





an’ me an’ Smoke gettin’ outside 
ninety dollars’ worth of eggs an’ not 
battin’ an eye.” 

Wild Water stared at the rapidly dis- 
appearing eggs and seemed petrified. 


“Pitch in an’ eat,” Smoke encourag- 


ed. 

“They: they ain’t worth no ten 
dollars,” Wild Water said slowly. 

Shorty accepted the challenge. 

‘fA thing’s worth what you can get 
for it, ain’t it?” he demanded. / 

“Yes, but ——” 

“But nothin’. I’m tellin’ you what 
we can get for em. Ten a throw, just 
like that. We're the egg trust, Smoke 
an’ me, an’ don’t you forget it. When 
we say ten a throw, ten a throw goes.” 
He mopped his plate with a biscuit. 
“T eould almost eat a couple more,” he 
sighed, then helped himself to the 
beans. 

“You can’t eat eggs like that,” Wild 
Water objected. “It——it ain’t right.”’ 

“We just dote on eggs, Smoke an’ 
me,” was Shorty’s excuse. 

Wild Water finished his own plate in 
a half-hearted way and gazed dubiously 
at the two comrades. 

“Say, you fellows can do me a great 
favor,” he began tentatively. “Sell me, 
or lend me, or give me, about a dozen 
of them eggs.” 

“Sure,” Smoke answered. “I know 
what a yearning for eggs is myself. But 
we’re not so poor that we have to sell our 
hospitality. They’ll cost you nothing 
——” Here a sharp kick under the 
table admonished him that Shorty was 
getting nervous. “A dozen did you 
say, Wild Water?” 

Wild Water nodded. 

“Go ahead, Shorty,” Smoke went on. 
“Cook them up for him. I can sympa- 
thize. I’ve seen the time myself when 
I could eat a dozen straight off the bat.” 

But Wild Water laid a restraining 
hand on the eager Shorty as he explain- 
ed. “I don’t mean cooked. I want 
them with the shells on.” 

“So that you can carry ’em away?” 
Shorty broke in. 





“That's the idea.” 
“But that ain’t hospitality,” Shorty 
objected. 
Smoke nodded concurrence. 


“‘Tt’s——it’s tradin’.” 
“That’s 
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different, Wild Water. I thought you 
just wanted to eat them. You see, we 
went into this for a speculation.” 

The dangerous blue of Wild Water’s 
eyes began to grow dangerous. He ad- 
vertised plainly that he knew\they were 
playing with him. 

“T’'ll pay for them,” he said sharply. 
“How much?” 

“Oh, not a dozen,” Smoke replied. 
“We couldn’t sell a dozen. We're not 
retailers we’re speculators. We can’t 
break our own market. We've got a 
hard and fast corner, and when we sell 
out it’s the whole corner or nothing.” 

“How many have you got, and how 
much do you want for them?” 

“How many have we, Shorty?” 
Smoke inquired. 

Shorty cleared his throat and per- 
formed mental arithmetic aloud. 


“Lemme see. Nine hundred an’ 
seventy-three minus nine, that leaves 
nine hundred an’ sixty-two. An’ the 
whole shootin’ match, at ten a throw, 
will tote up just about nine thousand, 
six hundred an’ twenty iron dollars, Of 
course, Wild Water, we’re playin’ fair, 
an’ it’s money back for bad ones, though 
they ain’t none. That’s one thing I 


never seen in Klondike——a bad egg. 
No man’s fool enough to bring in a bad 
ege ) 


“That’s fair,” Smoke added. “Money 
back for the bad ones, Wild Water. 
And there’s our proposition, nine thous- 
and, six Sendo and twenty dollars for 
every egg in the Klondike.” 

“You might play ’em up to twenty 
a throw an’ double your money,” 
Shorty suggested, pouring a cup of cof- 
fe for their guest. 

Wild Water shook his head sadly and 
helped himself to the beans. 

“That would be too expensive, Shorty. 
I only wanted a few. I’ll give you ten 
dollars for a couple of dozen. an give 
you twenty—but I can’t buy ’em all. 
What'd I do with them? I’m no trad- 
er. 

“All or none,” was Smoke’s ultima- 
tum. 

“Look here, you two,” Wild Water 
said in a burst of confidence. “I’ll be 
erfectly honest with you, an’ don’t 
et it go any further. You know Miss 
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Arral an’ I was engaged. Well’ she’s 
broken everything off. You. know it. 
Everybody knows it. It’s for her I want 
them eggs.” 

“iuh!’ Shorty jeered. “It’s clear 
an’ plain why you want ’em with the 
shells on. But I never thought it of 
you.” 

“Thought what?” 

“It’s low-down mean, that’s what 
it is,” Shorty ru. ed on, virtuously in- 
dignant. “T wouldn’t wonder some- 
body filled you full of lead for it, an’ 
you’d deserve it, too.” 

Wild Water began to flame toward 
the verge of one of his notorious Ber- 
serker rages. His hands clenched until 
the cheap fork in one of them began 
to bend, while his blue eyes flashed 
warning sparks. 

“Now, aes here, Shorty, just what 
do you mean? If you think anything 
underhanded—— - 

“I mean what I mean,” Shorty re- 
torted doggedly, ‘an’ you bet your 
sweet life | don’t mean anything un- 
derhanded. Overhand’s the only way 
to do it. You can’t throw ’em any 
other way.” 

“Throw what?” 

“gos, prunes, baseballs, anything. 
But Wild Water, you’re makin’ a mis- 
take . They ain’t no crowd ever met at 
the Opera House that'll stand for it. 
Just because she’s a actress 1s no reason 
you can publicly lambaste her with hen- 
fruit.” , 

For the moment it seemed that Wild 
Water was going to burst or have apo- 

lexy. He drank a mouthful of scald- 
ing coffee and slowly recovered himself. 

“You’re in wrong, Shorty,” he said 
with cold deliberation. ‘I’m not going 
to throw eggs at her. Why, man,” he 
said, with growing excitement, “I want 
to give them eggs to her, on a platter, 
shirred——tthat’s the way she likes 
em.” 

“T knowed I was wrong,” Shorty cried 
generously. “I knowed you couldn’t 
do a low-down trick like that.” 

“That’s all right, Shorty,” Wild 
Water forgave him. “But let’s get down 
to business. You see why I want them 
eggs. I want ‘em bad.” 

“Do you want ’em ninety-six hundred 
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an’ twenty dollars’ worth?” 
queried. 

“It’s a hold-up, that’s what it is,” 
Wild Water declared irritably. 

“It’s business,” Smoke retorted. “You 
don’t think we’re peddling eggs for our 
health. When you bought that‘fraction 
on Bonanza for five hundred dollars 
you didn’t do it for your health.” 

“Health” Shorty sneered. “He took 
forty thousand out a that same fraction 
in the next three months.” 


“Aw, listen to reason,” Wild Water 
pleaded. “I only want a couple of 
dozen. I’ll give you twenty apiece for 
‘em. What do I want with all the rest 
of them eggs? I’ve went years in this 
country without eggs, an’ I guess I can 
keep on managin’ without ’em some- 
how.” 

“Don’t get het up about it,” Shorty 
counseled. “If you don’t want em, 
that settles it. We ain’t a-forcin ’em 
on you.” 

“But I do want ’em,’ Wild Water 
complained. 

“Then you know what they'll cost 
you—ninety six hundred an’ twenty 
dollars, an’ if my figgerin’s wrong, I'll 
treat.” 

“But maybe they won’t turn the 
trick,” Wild Water objected. “Maybe 
Miss Arral’s lost her taste for eggs by 
this time. How do I know? I’ve been 
right free an’ foolish with my dust, I 
know that, but I’ve reformed. In the 
future you won’t never track me by the 


dust I’ve spilled.” 


“T should say Miss Arral’s worth the 
price of the eggs,” Smoke put in quietly. 


‘‘Worth it!” Wild Water stood up in 
the heat of his eloquence. “She’s worth 
a million dollars. She’s worth all I got. 
She’s worth all the dust in Klondike.” 
He sat down, and went on in a calmer 
voice. “But that ain’t no eall for me 
to gamble ten thousand dollars on a 
breakfast for her. Now, I’ve got a pro- 
position. Lend me a couple of dozen of 
them eggs. I'll turn ?em over to Slavo- 
vitch. He’ll feed ’em to her with my 
compliments. She ain’t smiled to me 
for a hundred years. If them eggs gets 
a smile for me. I'll take the whole 
boiling off your hands.” 


Shorty 
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“Will you sign a contract to that 
effect?” Smoke said quickly; for he 
knew that Lucille Arral had agreed to 
smile, 

Wild Water gasped. 

“You’re almighty swift with business 
up here on the hill,” he said, with a hint 
of a snarl. 

‘“‘We’re only accepting your own pro- 
position,” Smoke answered. 

‘All right—bring on the paper— 
make it out, hard and fast,”’ Wild Water 
cried in the anger of surrender. 

Smoke wrote the document, wherein 
Wild Water agreed to take every egg 
delivered to him at ten dollars per egg, 
provided that the two dozen advanced 
to him brought about a reconciliation 
with Miss Lucille Arral. 


Wild Water paused, with uplifted 
pen, as he was Fee to sign. 

“Hold on,” he said. 
eggs I buy good eggs. 

“They ain’t a bad egg in the Klon- 
dike,” Shorty snorted. 

“Just the same, if I find one bad egg 
you’ve got to come back with the ten 
I paid for it.” 

‘‘That’s all right,” “Smoke placated. 
‘“Tt’s only fair.” 

“An’ every bad egg you come back 
with I’ll eat,” Shorty declared. 

Smoke inserted the word “good” in 
the contract, and Wild Water, sullenly 
signed, received the trial two dozen in a 
tin pail, pulled on his mittens, and 
opened the door. 

“Good bye, you robbers,” he growl- 
ed back at thern, and slammed the door 
behind them. 


“When I buy 


) 
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V. 


Smoke was a witness, next morning, 
at eleven, in Slavovitch’s, to the play. 
He sat. as Wild Water’s guest, at the 
table adjoining Lucille Arral’s. Al- 
most to the letter, as she had forecasted 
it. did the scene come off. 

“Haven’t you found any eggs yet?” 
che murmured plaintively to the waiter. 

“No, ma’am,.” came the answer. 
“They say somebody’s cornered every 
egg in Dawson. Mr. Slavovitch is try- 
ing to buy a few just especially for you. 
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But the fellow that’s got the corner 
won't let loose.” 

It was at this juncture that Wild 
Water beckoned the proprietor to him, 
and, with one hand on his shoulder, 
drew his head down. 

“Look here, Slavovitch,” Wild Water 
whisered hoarseply, “I turned over a 
couple of dozen eggs to you last night. 
Where are they?” 

“In the safe, all but six that I have 
all thawed and ready for you any time 
you sing out.” 

“T don’t want ’em for myself,” Wild 
Water breathed in a still lower voice. 
“Shirr ’em up and present ’em to Miss 
Arral there.” 

“Better not,’ Slavovitch warned. 

“What d’ye mean?” Wild Water de- 
manded, a swift ablution of anger 
flashing to hiseyes. “They’re my eggs, 
ain’t they?” 

“A thousand pardons, but you do 
not understand,” Slavovitch . hurried 
nervously to explain. ‘What I meant 
was not to send her six. She never 
eats more than two. Six might disgust 
her. Shall I say, then, two shirred?” 

Wild Water nodded. 

“T’ll attend to it personally myself,” 
Slavovitch assured him. 

“An’ don’t forget—compliments of 
me,” Wild Water concluded, relaxing 
his detaining clutch on the proprietor’s 
shoulder. 

Prettv Lucille Arral was gazing for- 
lornly at the strip of breakfast bacon 
and the tinned mashed potatoes on her 
plate, when Slavoviteh placed before 
her the two shirred eggs. 

“Compliments of Mr. Wild Water,” 
they at the next table heard him say. 

Smoke acknowledged to himself that 
it was a fine bit of acting—the quick, 
joyous flash in the face of her, the im- 
pulsive turn of the head, the spontan- 
eous forerunner of a smile that was only 
checked by a superb self-control which 
resolutely drew her face back so that 
she could say something to the restaur- 
ant proprietor. 

Smoke felt the kick of Wild Water’: 
moceasined foot under the table. 

“Will she eat ’em?—that’s the ques- 
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tion—will she eat ’em?” the latter whis- 
pered agonizingly. 

And with sidelong glances they saw 
Lucille Arral hesitate, almost push the 
dish from her, then surrender to its 
lure. 

“T’ll take them eggs,’ Wild Water 
said to Smoke. “The contract holds. 
Did you see her? Did you see her? 
She almost smiled. I know her. It’s 
all fixed. Two more eggs to-morrow 
an’ she’ll forgive an’ make up. If she 
wasn’t here I’d shake hands, Smoke, 
I’m that grateful. You ain’t a robber; 
vou're a philanthropist. 


VI. 


Smoke returned jubilantly up the hill 
to the cabin, only to find Shorty play- 
ing solitaire in black despair. Smoke 
had long since learned that whenever 
his partner got out the cards for soli- 
taire it was a warning signal that the 
bottom had dropped out of the world. 


“Go ’way, don’t talk to me,” was the 
first rebuff Smoke received. 
But in not many minutes Shorty 


thawed into a freshet of speech. 

“Tt’s all off with the big Swede,” he 
groaned. ‘The corner’s busted. They’ll 
be selling’ sherry an’ egg in all the 
saloons to-morrow at a dollar a flip. 
They ain’t no starvin’ orphan child in 
Dawson that won’t be wrappin’ its tum- 
my around eggs. What d’ye think I 
run into?—a geezer with three thousan’ 
eges—d'ye get me? ‘Three thousand, 
an’ just freighted in from Forty Mile.” 

“Fairy stories,’ Smoke doubted. 

“Fairy hell! I seen them eggs. 
Gautereaux’s his name—a whackin’ big 
blue-eyed French-Canadian husky. He 
asked for you first, then took me to 
the side and jabbed me straight to the 
heart. It was our cornerin’ eggs that 
got him started. He knowed about 
them three thousan’ at Forty Mile an’ 
just went an’ got ‘em. ‘Show ’em to 
me,’ I says. An’ he did. There was 
his dog-teams, an’ a couple of indian 
drivers, restin’ down the bank where 
they’d just pulled in from Forty Mile. 
An’ on the sleds was soap-boxes—teeny 
wooden soap-boxes. 
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“We took one out behind a ice-jam 
in the middle of the river an’ busted it 
open. Eggs!—full of ’em, all packed 
in sawdust. Smoke, you an’ me lose. 
We’ve ben gamblin’. D’ye know what 
he had the gall to say to me? that they 
was all ourn at ten dollars a egg. D’ye 
know what he was doin’ when I left his 

cabin ?—drawin’ a sign of eggs for sale. 

Said he’d give us first choice, at ten a 
throw, till two p.m., an’ after that, if 
we didn’t come across, he’d bust the 
market higher’n a kite. Said he wasn’t 
no business man, but that he knowed a 
good thing when he seen it—meanin’ 
you an’ me, as I took it.” 


“Tt’s all right,” Smoke said cheer- 
fullv. “Keep your shirt on an’ let me 
think a moment. Quick action and 
team play is all that’s needed. I'll get 
Wild Water here at two o’clock to take 
delivery of eggs. You buy that Gauter- 
eaux’s eggs. Try and make a bargain. 
Even if vou pay ten dollars apiece for 
them, Wild Water will take them off 
our hands at the same price. If you 

can get them cheaper, why, we make a 

profit as well. Now go to it. Have 
them here by not later than two o’clock. 
Borrow Colonel Bowie’s dogs and take 
our team. Have them here by two 
sharp.” 

“Say, Smoke,” Shorty called, as his 
partner stared down the hill. “Better 
take a umbrella. I wouldn’t be none 
surprised to see the weather rainin’ eggs 
before you get back.” 

Smoke found Wild Water at the M. 
and M., and astormy half hour ensued. 

“T warn you we've picked up some 
more eggs,” Smoke said, after Wild 
Water had agreed to bring his dust to 
the cabin at two o’clock and pay on de- 
livery. 

“You're luckier at finding eggs than 
me,” Wild Water admitted. “Now how 
many eggs have you got now, an’ how 
much dust do I tote up the hill?” 

Smoke consulted his notebook. “As 
it stands now, according to Shorty’s 
figures, we’ve three thousand, nine hun- 
dred and sixty-two eggs. Multiply by 
ten—— 
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“Forty thousand dollars!” Wild 
Water bellowed. “You said there was 
only something like nine hundred eggs, 
It’s a stick-up. I won’t stand for it.” 

Smoke drew the contract from his 
pocket and pointed to the pay on deliv- 
ery. “No mention is made of the 
number of eggs to be delivered. You 
agreed to pay ten dollars for every egg 
we delivered to you. Well, we’ve got 
the eggs, and a signed contract is a 
signed contract. Honestly, though, 
Wild Water, we didn’t know about 
those other eggs until afterward. Then 
we had to buy them in order to make 
our corner good.” 

For five long minutes, in choking sil- 
ence, Wild Water fought a battle with 
himself, then reluctantly gave in. 

“T’m in bad,” he said brokenly. “The 
landseape’s fair sproutin’ eggs.An’ the 
quicker I get out the better. There 
might come a landslide of ’em. I'll be 
there at two o’clock. But forty thou- 
sand dollars—” 

“It’s only thirty-nine thousand, six 
hundred an twenty,” Smoke corrected. 

“Tt’ll weigh two hundred pounds,” 
Wild Water raved on. “I'll have to 
freight it up with a dog-team.” 

“We'll lend you our teams to carry 
the eggs away,” Smoke volunteered. 

“But where’ll I cache ’em? Where’ll 
I cache ’em?—never mind. I'll be 
there. But as long as I live [’ll never 
eat another egg. I’m full sick of ’em.” 

VII. 


At half past one, doubling the dog- 
teams for the steep pitch of the hill, 
Shorty arrived with Gautereaux’s eggs. 

“We dang near double our win- 
nings,” Shorty told Smoke, as_ they 
piled the soap-boxes inside the cabin. “I 
holds ’em down to eight dollars, an’ 
after he cussed loco in French he falls 
for it. Now that’s two dollars clear 
profit to us for each egg, an’ they’re 
three thousan’ of ’em. I paid ’m in 
full. Here’s the receipt.” 

While Smoke got out the gold-scales 
and prepared for business, Shorty devot- 
ed himself to calculation. 

“There’s the figures,” he announced 
triumphantly. ‘We win twelve thou- 
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san’ nine hundred an’ seventy dollars. 
An’ we don’t do Wild Water no harm. 
He wins Miss Arral, an’ he said himself 
she was worth all the dust in Klondike. 
3esides, he gets all them eggs. It’s sure 
a bargain-counter all around. Nobody 
loses.” 

“Even Gautereaux’s twenty-four 
thousand to the good,” Smoke laugh- 
ed, “minus, of course, what the eggs and 
the freighting cost him. And if Wild 
Water plays the corner, he may make a 
profit out of the eggs himself.” 

Promptly at two o’clock, Shorty, 
peeping, saw Wild Water coming up 
the hill. When he entered he was 
brisk and businesslike. He took off 
his big bearskin coat, hung it on a nail, 
and sat down at the table. 

“Bring on them eggs. vou nirates, 
he commenced. ‘An’ after this day, 
if you know what’s good for you, never 
mention eggs to me again.” 

They began on the miscellaneous as- 
sortment of the original corner, all 
three men counting. When two hun- 
dred had been reached, Wild Water 
suddenly cracked an egg on the edge of 
the table and opened it deftly with his 
thumbs. 

“Tey! Hold on!” Shorty objected. 

“Tt’s my egg, ain’t it?” Wild Water 
snarled. “T’m pavin’ ten dollars fir it, 
ain’t I? But T ain’t buyin’ no pig in 
a poke. When I cough up ten bucks 
an egg I want to know what I’m get- 
tin’.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, T’ll eat it,” 
Shortv volunteered maliciously. 

Wild Water looked and smelled, and 
shook his head. 

“No you don’t, Shorty. That’s a 
gvood egg. Gimme a pail. I’m goin’ 
to eat it myself for supper.” 

Thrice again Wild Water cracked 
e00d eggs experimentally and put them 
in the pail beside him. 

“Two more than you figgered, 
Shorty.” he said at the end of the 
count.” Nine hundred an’ sixty-four, 
not sixty-two.” 

“My mistake,” Shorty acknowledged 
handsomely. ‘We'll throw ’em in for 
good measure.” 


9? 
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“Guess you can afford to,” Wild Wat- 
er accepted grimly. ‘Pass the bath. 
Nine thousand, six hundred an’ twen- 
ty dollars. I’ll’pay forit now. Write 
a receipt, Smoke.” 

“Why not count the rest,’ Smoke 
suggested, ‘and pay all at once?” 

Wild Water shook his head. “I’m 
no good at figgers. One batch at a time 
an’ no mistakes.” 

Going to his fur coat, from each of 
the side pockets he drew forth two sacks 
of dust, so rotund and long that they 
resembled bologna sausages. When 
the first batch had been paid for, there 
remained in the gold-sacks not more 
than several hundred dollars. 

A. soap-box was carried to the table, 
and the count of the three thousand be- 
gan. At the end of one hundred, Wild 
Water struck an egg sharply against 
the edge of the table. There was no 
crackle. The resultant sound was like 
that of the striking of a sphere of solid 
marble. 

“Frozen solid,” he remarked, strik- 
ing more sharply. 

He held the egg up, and they could 
see the shell powdered to minute frag- 
ments along the line of impact. 

“Huh!” said Shorty. “It ought to 
he solid, seein’ it has just ben freighted 
up from Forty Mile. It'll take a axe 
to bust it.” 

Smoke brought the axe, and Wild 
Water, with the clever hand and eye 
of the woodsman, split the egg cleanly 
in half. The appearance of the egg’s 
interior was anything but satisfactory. 
Smoke felt a premonitory chill. Shorty 
was more valiant. He held one of the 
halves to his nose. 

“Smells all right.” he said. 

“But it looks all wrong,” Wild Water 
contended. “An’ how can it smell 
when the smell’s frozen along with the 
rest of it? Wait a minute.” 

He put the two halves into a frying 
pan and placed the latter on the front 
lid of the hot stove. Then the three 
men, with distended, questing nostrils, 
waited in silence. Slowly an unmis- 
takable odor began to drift through the 
room. Wild Water forebore to speak, 
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and Shorty remained dumb despite 
conviction. 

“Throw it out,” Smoke cried, gasp- 
ing, unable longer to endure the awful- 
ness of it. 

“What’s the good?” asked Wild 
Water. ‘‘We’ve got to sample the rest.” 

“Not in this cabin,” Smoke coughed 
and conquered a qualm. “Chop them 
open, and we can test by looking at 
them. Throw it out, Shorty! Throw 
it out! Phew! And leave the door 
open |” 

30x after box was opened; egg after 
egg, chosen at random, was chopped in 
iwo; and every egg carried the same 
message of hopeless, irremediable de- 
cay. 

“T won’t ask you to eat ’em, Shorty,” 
Wild Water jeered, ‘‘an’, if you don’t 
mind, I can’t get out a here too quick. 
My contract called for good eggs. If 
you'll loan me a sled an’ team I’ll haul 
them good ones away before they get 
contaminated.” 

Smoke helped in loading the sled. 
Shorty sat at the table, the cards laid 
before him for solitaire. 

“Say. how long you ben holdin’ that 
corner?” was Wild Water’s parting 
oibe. 

Smoke made no reply, and, with one 


glance at his absorbed partner, pro- - 


ceeded to fling the soap-boxes out into 
the snow. 

“Say, Shorty, how much did you 
sav vou paid for that three thousand?” 
Smoke queried gently. 

“Right dollars. Go ’way. Don’t 
talk tome. I ean figger as well as you. 
We lose seventeen thousan’ on the 
flutter, if anybody should ride up on a 
dog-sled an’ ask you. I figgered that 
out while waitin’ for the first egg to 
smell.” 

Smoke pondered a few minutes, then 
again broke silence. 

“Sav, Shorty. Forty thousand dol- 
lars gold weighs two hundred pounds. 
Wild Water borrowed our sled and 
team to haul awav his eggs. He came 
up the hill without a sled. Those two 
sacks of dust in his coat pocked weigh- 
ed about twenty pounds each. The un- 
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He put the two halves into a frying-pan and placed the latter on the front lid of 
the hot stove. 
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derstanding was cash on delivery. He 
brought enough dust to pay for the 
good eggs. He never expected to pay 
for those three thousand. He knew 
they were bad. Now how did he know 
they were bad? What do you make of 
it anyway?” 

Shorty gathered the cards, started to 
shuffle a new deal, then paused. 

“Huh! That ain’t nothin’. A child 
could answer it. We lose seventeen 
thousan’. Wild Water wins seventeen 
thousan’. Them eggs of Gautereaux’s 
was Wild Water’s all the time. Any- 
thing else you’re curious to know?” 

“Yes. Why in the name of common 
sense didn’t you find out whether those 
eggs were good before you paid for 
them?” 

“Just as easy as the first question. 
Wild Water swung the bunco game 
timed to seconds. I hadn’t no time to 
examine them eggs. I had to hustle 
to get em here for delivery. An’ now, 
Smoke, lemme ask you one civil ques- 
tion. What did you say was the party’s 
name that put this egg-corner idea into 
your head?” 

Shirty had lost the sixteenth consecu- 
tive game of solitaire, and Smoke was 
casting about to begin the preparation 
of supper, when Colonel Bowie knock- 
ed at the door, handed Smoke a letter, 
and went on to his own cabin. 

“Did you see his face?” Shorty raved. 
“Te was almost bustin’ to keep it 
straight. It’s the big ha! ha! for you 
an’ me, Smoke. We won’t never dast 
show our faces again in Dawson.” 


The letter was from Wild Water, and 
Smoke read it aloud. 





“Dear Smoke and Shorty:—I 
write to ask, with the compliments 
of season, your presence at a sup- 
per to-night at Slavovitch’s joint. 
Miss Arral will be there and so will 
Gautereaux. Him and me was 
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pardners down at Circle five years 
ago. He is all right and is going 
to be best man. About them eggs. 
They come into the country four 
years back. They was bad when 
they come in. They was bad 
when they left California. They 
always was bad. They stopped at 
Carluk one winter, and one winter 
at Nutlik, and last winter at Forty 
Mile where they was sold for stor- 
age. And this winter I guess they 
stop at Dawson. Don’t keep them 
ina hot room. Lucille says to say 
you and her and me has sure made 
some excitement for Dawson. 
And I say the drinks is on you, 
and that goes. 
“Respectfully your friend, 
a W.”’ 


“‘Well?—what have you got to say?” 
Smoke queried. “We accept the in- 
vitation, of course?” 

“T got one thing to say,” Shorty 
answered. ‘‘An’ that is Wild Water 
won’t never suffer if he goes broke. 
He’s a good actor—a gosh-blamed good 
actor. An’ I got another thing to say; 
my figgers is all wrong. Wild Water 
wins seventeen thousan’ all right, but 
he wins more’n that. You an’ me has 
made him a present of every good egg 
in the Klondike—nine hundred an’ six- 
ty-four of ’em, two thrown in for good 
measure. An’ he was that ornery, 
mean cussed that he packed off the 
three opened ones in the pail. An’ I 
got a last thing to say. You an’ me 
is legitimate prospectors an’ practical 
gold miners. But when it comes to 
finance we’re sure the fattest suckers 
that ever fell for the get-rich-quick 
buneo. After this it’s you an’ me for 
the high rocks an’ tall timber, an’ if 
you ever mention eggs to me we dis- 
solve pardnership there an’ then. Get 
me?” 


































































































































































Hunting in the Forest Province 


By S. E. Sangster 


AFTER MOOSE AND CARIBOU IN NEW BRUNSWICK, THE MICMAC 
COUNTRY OF BIG GAME—PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
AND HUNTING METHODS. 














typical of the fall hunting season. 





With the approach of the autumn hunting season it is but proper that 
some reference should be made to the unrivalled opportunities which are 
offered sportsmen for the pursuit of their favorite pastime in Canada. The 
Dominion, indeed, is a veritable hunting ground. 
sketch something in the way of hunting experiences in New Brunswick, 
the ‘‘Forest Province,’’ is presented, together with 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, Canada’s extreme 
south-eastern mainland province, les 

abutting the State of Maine, and is still 

known as the “Forest Province.” Na- 

turally it is yet a 

vast game preserve 

and for every one 

of its seventeen 

thousand square 

miles of timber- 

clad area reputable 

and conservative- 
ly-inclined guides 

have claimed that 

moose roams, 

while no attempt 

has been made to 

estimate the total 

, number of cari- 
hou there extant. 

The Micmac 

tribe, once so pow- 

| erful and wide- 
' spread a nation of 
hunting wood In- 
dians, in the long 
ago, made their 
hunting grounds 
of Eastern Que- 
bee, the Gaspe 
Peninsula and “He is yours 
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Northern New Brunswick, which is still 
known as the “Micmac Country.” 

Where in those days of long ago 
the Wood Indian had only his canoe 


if you 


hold 





true.” 


and the silver net- 
work of streams to 
enable him to 
reach the interior 
game-land, to-day 
we find a yet vast- 
er network of steel, 
where the Domin- 
ion Government- 
owned Intercolon- 
ial Railway and its 
branches gut these 
seventeen thous- 
and square miles 
of forest — every- 
where one finds it 
paralleling the in- 
terior streams, 
winding far into 
the wilderness,and 
one can almost 
pick on any one 
of the many little 
names of  back- 
wood settlements, 
shown on the map 
in very minute let- 
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Packing out by canoe in November after the first snow. 


ters, and haphazardly decide to go there 

being practically assured of getting 
his chances at the game sought. 

llowever, it is true here as else- 
where that certain sections are better 
hunting grounds than others. Any- 
where on the branch line between Mata- 
pedia and the village of Campbellton ; 
this section including that stretch 
known as the ‘‘North Shore” is splen- 
did moose ground, 


A HUNTERS PARADISE. 


Primarily, there are three divisions 
that mav be said to include the greai 
bulk of big game territory in this Provy- 
ince. The Restigouche section lies, 
shrined in mighty mountains of virgin 
erowth, the sweeping river of the same 
name splitting the range in its mad 
tumble toward the far-distant sea. Jut- 
ting off from this mighty band of rush- 
ing water at frequent intervals are doz- 
ens of feeders whose sources lie far into 
the distant heart of the Silences, and 
one has, consequently, a hundred points 
of choice as to actual location. Then 
there is the famous Nipisiguit river ter- 
ritory—-an immense section. cut here 
and there by typical eastern streams, 
similar to the feeders of the Resti- 


gouche, and like them allowing one to 
get far from steel by that easiest of 
woodland travel-—the canoe. Up at the 
headquarters of the Nipisiguit lies that 
paradise of big game hunting around 
Bald Mountain. This is probably the 
best known district for moose and cari- 
bou in America—-including as it 
does the headquarters of not only 
the Nipisiguit, but also the Mira- 
machi, the Tobique and __ the 
southern arms of the Restigouche. 
Immediately adjacent hereto lies Nipi- 
siguit lake, into which a hundred lily- 
strewn streams spill their laughter— 
and only three miles distant is Nictor 
lake. the source of the Tobique waters. 
Add to these the Renous, the Serpen- 
tine and the Peabody lakes, and we 
have the greatest home of moose and 
caribou known within reasonable reach 
of the average sportsman. It can be 
reached from Montreal, from New York 
or from Boston in a minimum of time 
and over a modern railroad equip- 
ment. 

A big, unwieldy brute is a mature 
bull moose. His hair is, generally 
speaking, a coarse, brownish black, the 
belly and legs showing a touch of yel- 
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low. A bull weighing anything over 
850 Ibs. is an average animal, while a 
spread better than 50 inches is consid- 
ered a fair trophy. The record head 
taken from New Brunswick showed 
spread of 6814 inches, and was shot by 
a sportsman from an eastern state in 
1907. This is the record, also, for all 
Eastern America. 
SOME HUNTING EXPERIENCES. 

The season in New Brunswick opens 
on September 15th, but the writer would 
advise that, unless one’s trip has to be 
taken earlier, the best time is between 
October 10th and Novemfer 15th. Of 
course many sportsmen wish to hunt 
during the rutting season, which is 
around September 25th to October 15th. 
Early in the season one finds it a good 
move to hunt oceasionally by canoe, at 
dawn and at dusk only, however. By 
the middle of the afternoon Bull Moose 
is again working out to the ponds and 
dead-waters. feeding as he travels, and 
many a night you will hear him splash- 
ing and wallowing in the lake when it 
is too dark to see twenty feet ahead. 
Possibly vou decide to attempt to try 
for the old fellow anvwav—I know I 
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have. Your guide paddles _ silently 
over the limpid waters, and just when 
you are steadying down—splash-splash 
right ahead of the bow—vou come up 
with a jerk and reach for the rifle, peer- 
ing vainly for the black form you are 
hoping for, but _ to hear the whistle 
of wings for it is but a flock of duck 
that you Jumped. You swallow hard 
and pull your shaken nerves together, 
wondering the while how a few duck 
can stir up such a commotion. You 
won't see anv moose, and by this time 
vou will have reached that conelusion 
—one vour guide knew all the time, 
but wouldn’t pass his opinion upon. As 
you crawl into your blankets a distant 
loon laughs in its shrill treble, and you 
figure sleepily that “perhaps the laugh’s 
on you.” 


METHODS OF HUNTING, 


‘T'wo methods are in vogue for hunt- 
ing moose——‘Calling, which is feasible 
only during the rutting season and 
which, therefore, limits this to the lat- 
ter part of September and the first two 
weeks or 18 days of October, and ‘sti// 
hunting, which is the practice in New 
srunswiek, Quebee and Ontario — be- 








A typical “camp” and guides in New Brunswick 
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tween the middle of October and Nov- 
ember, especially when the first snows 
come. Then, too, one might refer to 
the use of a canoe for paddling along 
the shore in the evenings. “Calling” 
offers the greatest excitement of all 
methods. ‘There is no more nerve-try- 
ing and yet fascinating experience than 
waiting in the deepening twilight while 
an old bull moose comes slowly, always 
evidencing that wariness he is noted 
for, threshing 
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memories alone are worth travelling a 
long way to obtain. 

Then there is sti!l hunting, especial- 
lv desirous when the first November 
snowfall comes. You start out early 
with your guide and tramp many miles, 
over mountains, through ravines, hard- 
wood ridges and across typical caribou 
“narks.”” Many sportsmen prefer this 
mode of hunting to those of the earlier 
season, as it provides more exercise and 
requires 
more stable 





toward you— 
vrunting now 


and then in (wie 
3 a 

response to me, 

the guide’s Po 


low - pitched isi 
call. You are ; 
probably 
crouched on 
the shore of 
a little pond 
of “dead- 
water” and, 
shaking less 
from the 
chill of the 
evening than 
repressed — ex- 
citement, you 
ponder how 
vou are going 
to see him in 
the dim light 
and whether 
vou‘ll ever be 
able to hold 
the ivory bead 
on his fore 
shoulder if vou do see him. [le comes 
constantly nearer, louder and loud- 
er you can hear his grunted 
“woofs,” the alder branches’ crack 
as he shakes his’ antlered head, 
vou hear the splash of his hoofs as he 
wades through the mud and ooze—and 
finally, there, almost on top of you is 
vour moose; he’s yours then if you hold 
true—and whether you do or not, those 
few tense, high-strung moments are 
yours for all time to come, and let me 
assure the ‘“never-been-there” that the 





“It is a proud moment when you stand over 
your first moose.’ 


hunting abil- 
itv than any 
other system 
of bringing 
about t he 
sought for 
end—1. e.,the 
getting of a 
bull moose 
and yourself 
within reas- 
onable — talk- 
ing distance 
of the rifle. 
You are up 
against 1 t s 
native wari- 
ness and 
stalking your 
game is no 
child’s play. 
Some of the 
Visiting 
sports- 
men take 
their wives 
into the 
gameland, and if the director of your 
home has a fondness for the outdoors, 
she will here enjoy such days and 
uights as she wot not of, sometimes, 
if she is out when the evenings 
are frosty, you will find her per- 
suading the guide to make a fire for 
her-—it is really the call of the open, 
the tinted leaves and the crisp northern 
air that she is enjoying, and not so 
much the actual killing of game— 
though some women enjoy killing their 
moose or caribou quite as much as their 
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A scene in a hunter’s den. 


The shed moose horns 


over the fireplace have a spread of 


72% inches, 16 inch web and 388 points. 


“hetter-halves.” By all means, if you 
can persuade her to go along, take your 
wife—it won’t do anybody any harm; 
but have her dress properly. She may 
enjov the warmth of a fire when it is 
chilly, and while it perhaps is not con- 


“You can hardly resist 








ducive to attracting game, still that is a 
minor consideration. 

You can never tell when you are go- 
ing to come on a earibou, either alone 
or a herd, and let me tell you who have 
not “been there’ that a woodland stag 
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helping your guides skin him out.” 
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“The bull moose is worth a long trip after.” 


caribou makes an imposing spectacle as 
he trots across a barren or a “park,” his 
magnificently antlered head a trophy 
that will make your heart thump to call 
all vour own. His head at two hundred 
vards looks more like a decorated rock- 
ing-chair than anything else I can sug- 
gest. I have shot several of these splen- 
did animals, and each time I have felt 
that I have done murder out there in 
the Silence—yet each time no earthly 
power could have held me from stop- 
ping my quarry. One of the best cari- 
hou districts is the Tabusintac barrens, 
lving east of Bathurst and Newcastle. 
Some hunters have seen over sixty on 
these barrens in one afternoon, while 
over one hundred have been seen in a 
day. The old Bathurst and Newcastle 
coaching road, built prior to the days 
of the Intercolonial railway, crosses the 
Tabusintac half way between the two 
towns, twenty-five miles from either. In 
fact, anywhere between these two towns 
is a good jumping-off place for both 
moose and caribou. Then, north of 
Bathurst a few miles lie the Tetagouche 
lakes, also splendid caribou ground. 


Late October or early November is sug- 
gested as the best time for caribou hunt- 
ing. For either species of big game you 
must have guides, and nowhere on the 
Continent can be found a better class 
or more capable and obliging sports- 
men. Place vourself in their hands 
when you enter—leave the task of 
sightine game to their judgment, and 
you will surely have your chance. 

New Brunswick is essentially a forest 
province, intersected in all directions 
by splendid mountains and equally 
beautiful valleys. Everywhere you will 
encounter Nature at her best—she will 
thunder at vou in the hills, she will 
sing to vou at night through the forest 
leaves, and she will care for you and 
make of you a new, a rejuvenated be- 
ing, better able to cope with life’s task 
during the next eleven months. So you 
will find this great Gameland and so 
leave it—-and every vear the red gods 
will call you back to where the moose 
and caribou raise their offspring and 
the salmon spawn—always, so long as 
vour blood has its normal proportion of 
red corpuscles, will this be true. 




















Among Thieves 


By Robert Adger Bowen 


BLINKY MAGINNIS lightly scaled 
the wide wall, and dropped softly 
among the rhododendron bushes on the 
other side, listening. It was habitual 
with Blinky to listen. His trained 
acuteness of hearing, no less than his 
deftness of touch, was a_ professional 
asset. 

Satisfied and assured, he crept for- 
ward stealthily toward the indistinct 
mass of the old house. There were 
lights in a lower room, and from above, 
through closely-drawn shades, a pallor 
shone, as though a shrouded  nighi- 
lamp burned dimly. 

No cat could have sprung more noise- 
lessly to the low veranda than did 
Blinky Maginnis. He paused again, 
crouching in the shadow of a rounded 
column. ‘Through the shuttered win- 
dow from which the inner glass doors 
were thrown back, came the murmur of 
a voice. Blinky crept nearer and look- 
ed in. 

A man and a woman stood together 
in the centre of the room. <A _ large 
table near them was strewn with loose 
papers, other papers in envelopes, pap- 
ers docketed in boxes that had been 
slid from their pigeonholes in some re- 
ceptacle—a glance about the room 
showed Blinky whence, for a small steel 
safe with wide open door revealed emp- 
tv spaces. Apparently the seekers had 
found that for which they sought, for 
in her hand the woman held a folded 
paper, while from another of similar 
size the man was reading. Blinky, his 
keen ears alert, caught the purport of 
the words. 

The man ceased. 

“You see,” he said, folding up the 
paper, and reaching out for that which 
his companion held, “that leaves all to 


me, while this’—he opened the other 
paper—-‘‘dated a vear ago, leaves pretty 
nearly evervthing to this girl. Now, 1 
we could be sure she doesn’t know———’ 

“She doesn’t. I’ve sounded her. 
And she’s as blind as a bat, any way. 
The more I know of her, the less use | 
have for her. Give me the thing!” 

She held out her imperious hand, the 
gleam of cupidity in her eves perfectly 
intelligible to Blinky Maginnis. 

“But suppose my brother doesn’t die 
to-night,” said her partner, hesitating. 
“Te has had these attacks before. He 
might send for these, and he would find 
out! The fact that he has never de- 
stroved the first shows——” 

“That he has some sense of justice 
left. Why should this girl, because she 
was engaged to his son, who is dead, get 
what by rights should be yours? It 
isn’t even as if she had been his wife.” 

She took the paper from him, at the 
sume time picking up from the table 
the envelope containing the other will. 

“Another man would have destroyed 
it,” she exclaimed, ‘‘instead of merely 
marking the envelope ‘Void’; but your 
brother was always one of those careful 
people who never get rid of anything. 
The envelope! It is as if he had meant 
to make things easy for you, Jim!” 

They looked at each other, and the 
man’s eyes shifted furtively. The wo- 
man pondered. 

“Tf it were not for those little be- 
quests, we might destroy both,” she re- 
marked, “but I suppose that might be 
risky.” 

He nodded. 

Deftly the woman exchanged the pap- 
ers in the envelopes, then went over to 
the hearth, where a coal fire burned low. 
Her companion, who had begun restor- 
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ing the other papers to their places in 
the safe, halted her by a gesture. 

“Why not?” she asked, straightening 
up. 

“Someone is coming,” he whispered. 
He seized the packages from her, and 
thrust them into the safe. He had 
time only to close the steet door, leav- 
ing the combination unsprung, before 
a girl entered the room. As Blinky 
Maginnis saw her an oath rumbled in 
his throat. She went up co the man, 
apparently ignoring the woman with 
him. 

“Tm afraid he is dying,” she cried, 
a tremor in her voice. ‘You wished 
me to let you know. Will you come?” 

The man and the woman exchanged 
glances. The girl, moving behind 
them, was too absorbed in her grief to 
notice, but Blinky Maginnis saw, and 
understood. His admiring eyes watch- 
ed the girl. He began to mutter. 
Blinky had a way of communing with 
himself which was not wise at all times. 

Something like a laugh followed his 
mumblings. The shutter vpened gent- 
ly to his coaxing pressure, and he step- 
ped into the room, switching off the 
electric lights. Again he laughed, as 
if he were taking intense enjoyment in 
what he was about. 

A moment later he was upon his 
knees before the safe, his bulls-eye play- 
ing over the exposed interior. He 
found the two envelopes, and once 
again, under his nimble fingers, they 
exchanged contents. He replaced them 
where he had found them, got to his 
feet, and looked about. 

Indistinct sounds came to him from 
above, then the more definite fall of 
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steps in the hall beyond. He started, 
the grin on his face vanishing with the 
snapping of the shutter of the bull’s-eye. 
In a single spurt he reached the window, 
opened it, and stepped out. As he did 
so, the lights in the room were flashed 
on. 

Peering through the slats, Blinky 
saw the older woman hurriedly cross the 
room toward the safe. Her motions 
were nervous, her hands shaking. 
Blinkv Maginnis held his breath. 

She found the wills, took them up, 
and looked closely at the endorsements 
on their envelopes. Blinky trembled 
lest she should open them to give a 
final glance at their contents, but she 
did not. What she did was to incline 
the packages more directly toward the 
light, select one, then carefully place 
the other back in the safe and close 
the door. And this time she took 
thought to spring the combination be- 
fore she went to the fire with the other 
envelope in her hand. A moment, and 
the blaze of its burning in the garish 
light of the room threw a sickly reflec- 
tion upon the woman’s bent figure. 

Blinky chuckled. The sight he had 
witnessed gave him huge satisfaction. 
A moment longer he lingered, to see the 
man enter the room. 

“He’s gone!” he muttered. 

“And it’s gone,” his wife said, fac- 
ing him calmly. “We’re rich, Jim! 
And we’ve put that girl’s nose out of 
joint for good and all!” 

Blinky’s shoulders lifted and fell in 
aspasm of silent mirth. Then he step- 
ped back from the window, dropped 
lightly to the ground, and stole away 
amid the shadows. 
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What is a Good Bond Yield? 


WITH INCREASED COST OF LIVING 


INVESTORS ARE DEMANDING 


LARGER RETURNS—DANGERS OF SACRIFICING 
CONVERTIBILITY OR SAFETY 


By Frank J. Drake 








problems. 








What are the essentials of a good bond investment? 
provides a basis for the following article, which is one of a series caleu- 
lated to present in brief and popular form the various phases of financial 


The aim is to discuss money questions in terms which will be 
readily understood by the average reader. 


ciated with The Financial Post, the leading Canadian journal for investors. 


This question 


The writer of the series is asso- 














THE essentials of a good bond invest- 
ment are safety, fair yield and converti- 
bility. Most bonds meet one or two of 
the requirements for a good all round 
investment but the number of issues 
that combine all three qualities is limit- 
ed. Many bonds, in fact most bonds, 
are safe. Some bonds are easily convert- 
ible. But comparatively few issues sell 
at a price to yield a satisfactory return 
on the money invested and at the same 
time are easily marketable and safe be- 
vond a doubt. 


To-day the question of yield is be- 
coming more and more important. The 
increased cost of living has caused a 
demand for higher return on invested 
capital. The tendency is clearly mark- 
ed. It would not be true, perhaps, to 
say that safety was being sacrificed by 
the average investor, but it is undoubt- 
edly a fact that yield now occupies a 
more prominent place in his demands 
than was the case some years ago. 


Once a price or a net yield is set 
by an investor, the other essentials 
must be sacrificed to some extent. The 
higher the yield, in most cases, the 
greater the risk incurred or the nar- 
rower the market for the bond. 
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A wide market not only means that 
the bonds are more easily sold, but in 
many cases insures greater price sta- 
bility. Many bond issues are not a good 
investment simply because there is 
practically no market for them. This 
means not only that they are hard to 
dispose of but also that the quotations 
may fluctuate several points between 
sales. A new feature in this connection 
is the increasingly important part the 
big bond houses are playing in making 
and keeping a market for their bond. 
Many of the better known bond con- 
cerns will see that the market for the 
issues brought out by them is maintain- 
ed. It is to their interest to see that the 
purchaser has no reason to be discon- 
tented with his purchase, and it is cer- 
tainly an added attraction to a bond is- 
sue when the buyer knows that he can 
rest assured of a market for his bonds. 


As a result of this acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for their issues by the bond 
houses there has been less listing of 
bonds on the various stock exchanges. 
In the United States last year hardly 
more than a third of the total sales were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. Two years earlier considerably 
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over two-thirds of the total sales were 
listed. This indicates the trend. 

The value of the listing of a bond 
issue consists in added convertibility 
and stability. Of course the listing of a 
bond does not make sure of a fixed price 
nor insure against depreciation in mar- 
ket values. It does mean that there is 
a wider market for the bond, however, 
and this is the principal advantage of 
listing bonds. The decreasing percent- 
age of bonds listed is accounted for by 
the practice of the bond houses to as- 
sume a certain amount of responsi- 
bility for the issues underwritten and 
sold by them. 

The question of convertibility would 
not be such an important one if the 
average investor bought bonds with the 
intention of holding them until due 
date and merely drawing the interest 
as it came due. This, of course, is the 
intention of many purchasers, but to 
the ordinary man who buys a bond it 
is necessary that there should be some 
kind of a market as he may find it 
necessary to convert his holdings into 
eash at any time. For this reason, it 
is necessary to consider the market- 
ability of a bond before purchasing. 

To the business man or firm invest- 
ing surplus in bonds it is especially 
necessary that there should be a wide 
market for his holdings. Such a pur- 
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chase is in the nature of a reserve and, 
of course, such a reserve must be avail- 
able at times when needed. It is one of 
the fundamental principles of such an 
investment that the security into which 
business funds are put should be of a 
character sufficiently different from the 
business in which the purchaser is en- 
gaged that a depression in his own line 
will be unlikely to seriously affect the 
company whose securities he holds as a 
reserve. 

Canada offers to the bond investor 
many attractive opportunities to pur- 
chase high class bonds at a price which 
yields a comparatively high return and 
also offers good chances of apprecia- 
tion. It has been said that the common 
stock of most Canadian companies re- 
presents only partly earning power, and 
is partly “water.” Perhaps this criti- 
cism is justified to some extent, but the 
fast expansion of the country has in 
most cases soon developed earnin 
power sufficient to pay dividends on al 
classes of stock. As regards bonds there 
is no such criticism to be made. Can- 
adian bond issues are well worth the in- 
terest of investors who desire safety. At 
the same time many issues have been 
put out at an attractive yield—a qual- 
ity which in these days of increased ex- 
pense is especially desirable to the av- 
erage investor. 
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Slemin’s Detective Successes 


SOME INTERESTING CASES IN WHICH CHARLES SLEMIN, WHO WAS 
RECENTLY AWARDED KING’S MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE, WON PROMOTION AND PROMINENCE. 


By Roy Fry 








The public is usually interested in people who ‘‘do things’’—do them 
better than and differently from anybody else. Stories of such persons 
are full of human interest and make acceptable reading anywhere. There 
are many of them in Canada—leaders in the various walks of life. This 
month we have chosen a new line for consideration—the experiences and 
services of Canadian policemen—and have personified the subject in some 
brief references to the notable career of Charles Slemin, chief of the 
Brantford Police Department, who was recently awarded the King’s medal 
for distinguished detective service, performed mainly on the ‘Toronto 
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force, of which he was a member for thirty years. 














WHEN TEN years 


striking title as “The 
Uxperiences of a 
Great Detective,’ or 
“Canadian Crime 
and Criminals” or 
possibly “How I Won 
the King’s Medal,” 
by Charles Slemin. 

The name under 
which the book 
might be catalogued 
in the libraries is, of 
course, speculative; 
equally uncertain are 
any predictions that 
the volume will ever 
actually be written. 


hence 


Canadian 
publishers tabulate their monthly list 
of “best sellers” they may give promuin- 
ence to a volume bearing some such 
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What would be the nature of ‘such an 
offering and who is the authority best 
qualified to produce it? The treatise 
in mind would deal with mani- 


fold phases of Cana- 
dian crime and vari- 
ous experiences with 
Canadian criminals. 
Quite a fascinating 
subject, indeed, and 
too, a most capable 
author in the person 
of Charles Slemin, for 
many years a mem- 
ber of the Toronto 
detective staff and 
now chief of police 
of Brantford, a flour- 
ishing manufactur- 
ing centre in Ontario. 
FINE RECORD OF 


SERVICE. 
The fact remains, Thirty-seven vears 
however, that it of police activities 


-should be. 


And that is all 
with which we are 
concerned at present. 


Charles Slemin, for many 
tective of the Toronto Police Depart 


ment, and 
Brantford, 


now Chief 
Ontario. 


of 


years a 


Police 





de 


of 


have provided Chief 

Slemin with an un- 

rivalled series of no- 

vel and important 
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Views of the King’s medal recently presented to Chief Slemin for distinguished and meri- 
torious police service—-the first medal. of the kind to be awarded to a Canadian officer. 


cases, have brought him signal _ suc- 
cess In the handling of intricate detec- 
tive problems, have given him an in- 
timate knowledge of all that is inter- 
esting in the character and ways of 
criminals, and have ultimately crowned 
his career with royal honors for distin- 
guished and meritorious service. 
Indeed, among Canadian police of- 
ficers, few have had the opportunities 
for so wide and valuable a public ser- 
vice as have been his, nor have any 
shown greater efficiency and courage in 
the discharge of duty. It was with gen- 
eral satisfaction, therefore, that the an- 
nouncement that he had been awarded 
the King’s medal was received at the 
beginning of the year. A couple of 
months ago the medal was presented by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince at a public banquet held at Brant- 
ford, on which occasion the recipient 


was warmly felicitated on the honors 
which had been bestowed upon him. 
Most Canadians are aware that some 
three years ago a new order was institut- 
ed by the late King Edward for the re- 
warding of heroic or otherwise distin- 
guished service on the part of police- 
men and firemen throughout the Em- 
pire. In the last New Year’s list of 
honors was included the name _ of 
Charles Slemin, who is the first officer 
in Canada to be decorated under this 
order. Under these circumstances 
some reference to the outstanding fea- 
tures of his career will not be untimely. 


SOME SAMPLE CASES. 

But to revert to the book which we 
hope Chief Slemin may write some day 
-—what might it contain? It is said on 
good authority that he has, hidden 
away: among his official papers, police 
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reports, criminal statistics and rogues’ 
photographs—a collection both volum- 
inous and motley which he prizes al- 
most as a child would regard his play- 
things—notes of innumerable cases in 
which he has been the moving spirit 
and has played the dramatic part—cas- 
es replete with points of human inter- 
est and bristling with features which 
would provide great copy for popular 
reading. 

Practically every line of detective 
work is represented, thus combining 
variety with volume—a powerful drama 
of human experiences which but awaits 
the magic touch of a writer to send it 
forth to a public which is vitally inter- 
ested in that particular class of matter. 
By way of illustration let us select at 
random from Chief Slemin’s experi- 
ences three cases about which = racy 
chapters might be developed under such 
catchy titles as “When Wedding Guests 
Were Robbed,” “A Detective’s Greatest 
Temptation,” and “A Murderer With- 
out a Name.” 





ROBBING WEDDING GUESTS. 

The first chapter opens with a fash- 
ionable church wedding scene in Tor- 
onto some years ago. Ushers had been 
duly selected by the groom to escort 
guests to reserved seats in the auditori- 
um of the church. As often happens, 
the gentlemen chosen in this instance 
were not all acquainted with one an- 
other nor were they aware how many 
were to officiate. At any rate, when the 
hour drew near for the assembling of 
guests and the ushers took up their’ posi- 
tions, there were two who pressed them- 
selves into service who were strangers 
alike to the groom and his assistants. 
Faultlessly attired for the occasion they 
joined the others in ushering in guests 
with all of the neatness and exactitude 
of cultured churchmen. Their soft 
speech and ready wit lulled their prey, 
and freely mingling among the crowd, 
they found ample scope for the prac- 
tice of their profession. After the cere- 
mony it was found that many guests 
had been robbed; the two strangers who 
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meanwhile had disappeared carried with 
them many pocket-books and much 
jewelry. Slemin was at once assigned 
to the case and from descriptions of the 
men secured from guests at the fune- 
tion effected a speedy arrest, with the 
result that Thomas Carlyle, a noted 


pickpocket, and a confederate, were 
sentenced to eighteen months. A few 


months later they escaped, the one be- 
ing recaptured within a day, but Carl- 
vle successfully eluded the authorities 
until, after a considerable lapse, Slemin 
located him in a house in Toronto. To- 
gether with a constable, the detective 
trapped the criminal in a room and 
after a desperate struggle overpowered 
him, not, however, before Carlyle had 
snapped his revolver in the  officer’s 
face. At the trial which followed, 
Carlyle, who was sentenced to a term of 
ten vears, admitted that he had acted 
with intent to kill, while an expert gun- 
smith testified that the only cireum- 
stance which had saved Detective Slem- 
in’s life was the fact that the prisoner 
had used a centre-fire cartridge in a 
rim-fire revolver and that in  conse- 
quence the cartridge had not exploded 
when the hammer had struck it. To- 
day the genial chief smiles at Carlyle’s 
cunning in constituting himself an 
usher at a church wedding but he sob- 
ers perceptibly when he recalls the few 
tense moments of the struggle in the 
little house in St. Patrick’s Square dur- 
ing which he gazed into the barrel of 
a loaded revolver, saw the trigger pull- 
ed as his adversary aimed straight for 
his head, heard the hammer crash— 
and lived to tell the tale. Even yet he 
is rather glad to forget it all and pass on 
hurriedly to some other case. 


A DETECTIVE’S GREAT TEMPTATION. 


Scarcely less interesting though of 
an entirely different character was De- 
tective Slernin’s connection with a case 
which involved probably one of the 
greatest ternptations which has ever 
come to a Canadian police official. The 
story should be given publicity in this 
country, not alone in tribute to the part 
which Slemin played, but in justice to 
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the integrity of Canadian police in gen- 
eral. Strangely enough the temptation 
came to him while he was disguised as 
a young medical man. “I gave up pos- 
ing as a doctor after that experience,” 
said the Chief recently in relating the 
incident, “but you must admit,’ he 
added slyly, “that the patient placed a 
pretty high value on my diagnosis of 
his case.” The “patient” was none 
other than T. V. Hawkins, who had 
embezzled $9,000 from the government 
at Washington and journeyed to Tor- 
onto, where he had been taken ill at a 
boarding house. The Toronto police 
department was “tipped off” as to his 
whereabouts and Slemin was dispatch- 
ed with a physician’s grip to administer 
to the stranger’s needs and incidentally 
to size him up. Not very much time was 
required for the diagnosis. From des- 
criptions, Slemin was certain of his 
man as soon as he set his eyes on him. 
However, he announced himself, tossed 
his valise on the table of the upper bed- 
room in which Hawkins was quartered, 
and proceeded to enquire into his ill- 
ness. The patient talked freely of his 
complaints and the supposed physician 
listened attentively, at the same time 
glancing casually about the room. 
When finally convinced of the identity 
of his man he stepped to the table as if 
to open his grip but instead grasped a 
revolver which lay alongside it togeth- 
er with some books and writing paper. 
Holding Hawkins’ revolver in one 
hand and drawing his own from a hip 
pocket with the other the doctor thus 
prescribed: “Now Mr. Hawkins, I 
have your revolver and my own, too, so 
we can get down to business; I’m a de- 
tective and I want you for the embezzle- 
ment of $9,000.”It didn’t take the fugi- 
tive long to collect his thoughts. He 
was trapped, his identity known; to his 
mind there was but one means of es- 
cape. Boldly he attempted it. Point- 
ing to a valise hidden under the lounge 
he said: “That’s all that’s left; take it 
and let me go.” And the laconic re- 
joiner of the detective as he hand-cuff- 
ed his man and recovered the valise was 
simply this: “We don’t do that in Can- 
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ada.” When “Dr.” Slemin emerged 
“sil the house with his “patient” he 
carried two valises, one containing his 
medical kit of a couple of bottles of col- 
ored water he had mixed for the occa- 
sion and the other his proferred fee, 
which on being totalled up at police 


headquarters was found to amount to 
$8 338. 


A MURDERER WITHOUT A NAME. 


To the average person one of the 
most mys tifying phases of detective 
work is the manner in which successful 
sleuths track down criminals merely by 
the aid of descriptions. How this 1s 
done only real detectives know. Some 
people are able to recognize an individ- 
ual from a photograph, ‘but compara- 
tively few can pick any one person out 
of thousands merely by means of a 
word picture. Yet the average detect- 
ive places more reliance in a single 
good description than in a score of 
photographic likenesses. Of several 
murder cases in which Detective Slem- 
in has figured none revealed more clear- 
ly his marked powers of intuition as 
applied to descriptions than that of Wil- 
liam MeWhirrell, hostler and _horse- 
thief, whose name recalls one of the 
most celebrated cases in the criminal 
annals of the Dominion. Late in 1893 
an old couple residing at Port Credit 
were murdered after returning home 
from market where they had disposed 
of a considerable quantity of poultry. 
The case proved a most difficult one, 
baffling the best detectives, who were 
unable to secure any definite clues as to 
the perpetrator. Finally, however, De- 
tective Slemin, who had accompanied 
Provincial Detective Greer in one of 
his investigations, found a party who 
gave a description of two men who had 
driven in a cutter to the home of a 
neighbor of the murdered couple, and 
attached to whose movements there was 
some suspicion. No sooner had _ he 
heard the description than Slemin ex- 
claimed: “I think I know the man.” 
The detectives returned to Toronto, 
made a search among photographs in 
the rogues’ gallery, and without hesi- 
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tation Slemin threw aside one photo 
which proved to be a likeness of Me- 
Whirrell, who had been convicted of 
horse-stealing. It would seem that the 
authorities were taking a futile chance 
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with the murder. In due course he was 
tried, convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. The death sentence was later 
commuted to life imprisonment and 
finally the convict died at the Kingston 


Chief Slemin at his desk at the Brantford police headquarters. 


in thus endeavoring to connect this 
man, whose whereabouts they did not 
know, with the murder. But they lo- 
cated him, traced his movements on the 
day of the crime, gathered a strong case 
against him and arrested him, charged 


Infirmary, a victim of consumption. 
The case aroused great interest in two 
continents for McWhirrell, who was 
thought to be an Englishman, lived 
under an assumed name and neither by 
threat nor persuasion did the author- 
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ties succeed in making him reveal his 
identity, and thus he died—a murderer 
without a name. 


SLEMIN’S GREATEST CASE. 


The foregoing cases, varied in scope 
and character, are cited for the purpose 
of revealing the nature of the service 
which has merited so high an honor as 
royal recognition in the shape of the 
King’s medal. But these do not consti- 
tute Chief Slemin’s greatest case nor 
his most thrilling experience as a dé- 
tective. As a genuine thriller all other 
cases must rank second to the Spellman 
affair, culminating in the daring and 
brilliant capture of one of the most as- 
tute criminals of his time in Canada. 


Tt was in September of 1889 that 
Slemin, in company with other associ- 
ates, paid an unexpected visit to the 
lodging house of the Spellman Broth- 
ers—Mike and Bill—whose quarters in 
Toronto were the rendezvous of some of 
the worst criminals on the continent. 
Several clever burglaries had been com- 
mitted during the summer and while 
there was no direct evidence against 
them the Spellman’s were suspicioned. 
A thorough search was made of the 
house and in due course interesting 
discoveries were unearthed, including 
a valuable collection of watches, jewel- 
ry, revolvers, pinch-bars and Jimmies 
in a dark room, and postage stamps to 
the value of $500 which had been stolen 
from the Whitby post office and which 
were concealed between the plaster and 
brick of the Spellman sitting room 
where Slemin’s quick eye noted that in 
one corner the wainscoting had been 
cut and neatly joined in order to per- 
mit of an entrance to the treasure place. 
The outcome was that the Spellman’s 
were convicted and remanded to Tor- 
onto jail to await their sentence. 

But this was not the end of the 
struggle with these daring brothers. A 
day or two later they and a third party, 
about to be removed to Kingston, sud- 
denly startled Ontario with a particu- 
larly spectacular escape from jail. 
Much investigation led to only a slight 
clue as to their whereabouts. Some 
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years ago Chief Slemin told me the 
story of their capture. So vividly did 
he present the details that it may be 
well to make use of his own words in 
relating the narrative. 

“Tevery detective,” declared the 
Chief, ‘naturally had his own theory 
of the movements of the fugitives and 
1 also had mine. Knowing that the 
Spellman’s were familiar with Eastern 
Ontario it was my belief that they 
would take to the C.P.R. tracks east- 
ward because the country was more 
amply forested and more sparsely set- 
tled than along the older G.T.R. line. 
A day or two following the jail break- 
ing I was deputed to bring back a man 
from Ottawa and purposely chose the 
C.P.R. route to the capital in the hope 
of finding one or both of the Spellman’s. 
Detective Cuddy, of the Toronto force, 
was the only one who really had any 
faith in my theory and gave me a 
friendly shake at the station as the 
train pulled out about 10 o’clock at 
night. 

“T was personally acquainted with 
Conductor Williams who was in charge 
of the train and took him into my con- 
fidence, requesting him to let me know 
if any tramps should board the train 
en route and in such an event to leave 
their fate to me. 


“Nothing occurred until after we 
had passed Tweed about one o’clock 
the following morning, when the Con- 
ductor reported that three men had 
jumped on the blind baggage as the 
train was leaving the station, a most 
unusual occurrence in that district. I 
calculated that these might be the very 
men I was after. Sharbot Lake was the 
next stop. I wanted to climb over the 
roof of the car, jump down on to the 
coal-tender and cover the three with 
my revolver. The train was lurching 
along through the darkness at 35 or 40 
miles an hour and Conductor Williams 
refused to consider such a plan, which 
he believed would certainly result in 
my being thrown off and killed. We 
therefore abandoned it. 

“At length, just as the train was 
about to enter Sharbot Lake we decid- 
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ed on our course of action. It is the 
custom of tramps to jump off a train 
just before it enters a station where a 
stop is to be made and to jump on 
again at the other side of the depot as 
the train is pulling out. I was sure the 
rule would be followed in this case. Se- 
curing a bull’s eye lantern, I planned 
in case they jumped to follow in their 
wake. As the train neared the station 
I got on the step of the car nearest the 
baggage, ready for any emergency. No 
sooner had the train commenced to 
slow down than the first tramp jumped 
and the second followed. I flashed my 
lantern and picked out a good spot as 
the third made his plunge. Somewhat 
unluckily a train hand flashed his oiler 
near my face and the fugitive evident- 
ly recognized me for he shouted some- 
thing to the other two, who by this 
time were racing from the train. The 
third man, however, was not very far 
away and I gave chase. The train 
from which we had jumped was stiil 
moving rapidly and along the adjacent 
track another train was approaching us 
at a brisk rate. I had all but got my man 
when he suddenly sprang across the 
track alongside which we were running 
and in front of the approaching train, 
making for the space between the two 
trains, which were still moving. He 
did this hoping that I would not have 
time to follow. It was a desperate 
chance but I took it with a plunge, 
barely cleared the moving train and 
landed heavily on my man whom I 
clutched about the legs. He stumbled 
and I fell on top of him, my revolver 
striking the side of his head, and the 
wheels of the train brushing my 
shoulder and sleeve. 

“ ‘Charlie, don’t kill me,’ he cried. 
It was Mike Spellman. ‘No Mike,’ I 
replied, ‘I’ll take you like a man.’ Just 
as I was putting my revolver back in 
my pocket he grabbed me and made a 
desperate effort to throw me under one 
of the moving trains. We struggled 
for a few moments with death on either 
side of us, both trains still moving, but 
Spellman was no match for me in 
strength and I soon overpowered him. 
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A few moments later we were clear of 
the trains and in the darkness Conduc- 
tor Williams came back in search of 
me, and picked up the bull’s eye lan- 
tern. ‘Mr. Williams,’ I said, ‘I have 
got Mike Spellman. Please help me 
with the hand-cuffs.” 

On taking Spellman to the baggage 
car the officer searched him, finding 
among other articles, a nail and a set 
of small saws concealed in the sole of 
his boot. The other two fugitives 
thinking that Slemin would return at 
once to Toronto with his prisoner, 
again boarded the train as it pulled out 
of Sharbot Lake. At the next station 
they followed their usual practice of 
jumping off and Slemin attempted to 
repeat the feat which he had performed 
the once so successfully. He jumped 
after them, but the country was very 
open and the men escaped. Four days 
later they were captured at Ogdensburg, 


New York. 
STILL IN THE SERVICE. 


It is well that exceptional service of 
this character, both on the part of po- 
licemen and firemen, should be proper- 
ly rewarded. The recognition is an in- 
centive to conspicuous effort. At its 
best the life of a guardian of the law is 
beset with many difficulties and much 
peril and the goal of success is not eas- 
ilv attained. In the case of Charles 
Slemin it was reached possibly more 
quickly than in that of many other 
apable police officials but it was 
through persistent effort and indomit- 
able energy. Born in Ireland 56 years 
ago, he came to Canada as a sturdy lad 
of 16, joined the Toronto police force 
as a constable in 1875, became a de- 
tective in 1887 and after seventeen 
years’ service in that capacity accepted 
the position of chief of police of Brant- 
ford, where he has inaugurated many 
reforms. At various stages of his car- 
eer on the Toronto force he received 
testimonials, addresses and _ presenta- 
tions, which, in the wording of one of 
them, marked “conspicuous valor, en- 
ergy and ability in the performance of 
duty.” 
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The best evidence of the continued 
success of Chief Slemin’s work is the 
fact that professional characters no 
longer molest Brantford with their 
operations. On the contrary they give 
the city a wide berth. Slemin- still 
knows most of the leading crooks in the 
country and never fails to recognize 
them when he meets them. Still the 
criminal class are among his warmest 
friends and admirers. As one of them 
on being captured after a brisk fight, 
once remarked: “TIT didn’t intend to be 
caught, even if I had to shoot you; but 
all the same, Charlie, there’s no other 
man I’d rather be taken by than you.’ 
As a rule, criminals admire a fair fight- 
er and will reciprocate the policy of a 
square deal. 

Possibly, in conclusion, something 
might be said of the methods of the 
man, for these are largely the keynote 
of his success. The prevention of crime 
is the end toward which he strives in 
the direction of his police organization. 
“Get men before they get into serious 
trouble,” he remarked recently. “Clean 
up vour city and then keep it clean.” 
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And that is the principle which he is 
following in a practical application to 
conditions. For instance, the 3,000 
foreigners who work in Brantford fac- 
tories, and who a few years ago knew 
nothing of Canadian laws or of respect- 
able standards of living, are being 
handled on a “common sense” plan, as 
Chief Slemin terms it. The authorities 
and others interested in the work of 
bettering conditions among these new- 
comers, visit their homes, explain the 
essentials of the law, confiscate their 
weapons to prevent assaults and wound- 
ing, and encourage them in raising the 
standards of life. A permanent inter- 
preter is employed, who also conducts 
Bible study and other training classes 
which are resulting in mutual benefits 
to the foreigners and the city. This is 
but one feature of a thoroughly organ- 
ized and splendidly equipped branch of 
public service over which Chief Slemin 
presides and which unalterably stamps 
him as a man who is not content to rest 
on past laurels but is determined to 
continue to “do things.” 





THE CRICKET 


I know a little fellow 
With a coat of finest brown. 
He skips and jumps from dawn of day 
Until the sun goes down :— 
His merry voice is ringing 
You can hear it as you pass, 
It’s the little cricket singing 
In the green sea grass! 


If the road of life be thorny 
And the roses fade and die, 
There are fairer flowers blooming 
In the land of Bye-and-Bye. 
Hope and-courage for to-morrow, 
Tune your heart strings as you pass, 
To the singing of the cricket 
Ip the green sea grass! 


E. W. P., Surburban Life. 





ed. 





An Optical Delusion 


By Lowell Edwin Hardy 


MR. “PEARLY” WALKER, of Sand- 
blast, Lassen County, stood before the 
entrance to the Novelty Moving Picture 
Theatre on Market Street, staring mood- 
ily at the announcement of the thrilling 
programme being offered within. Me- 


chanically his eye travelled over the 
bill-board. 


Not that Pearly had any intention of 
witnessing the performance, for he was 
surfeited with such exhibitions. He had 
halted out of sheer force of habit. 

During his brief sojourn in San Fran- 
cisco Mr. Walker had done little else in 
the way of amusement than make the 
dreary rounds of the nickelodeons, until 
the mere sound of an automatic piano 
made him want to commit crime. He 
was in a bitter and rebellious mood. A 
tamer holiday he could not remember 
ever having spent. The only satisfac- 
tion he had so far obtained from his 
outing lay in the consciousness of the 
fact that he had fooled Frosty, and now, 
after three days, even this had begun to 

ale. 

. Frosty had predicted for him disaster. 
“You'll lose your roll the first time out,”’ 
argued Mr. Ferguson, who was a person 
of experience and discretion, and who 
had always accompanied his friend up- 
on their former visits to the metropolis, 
but was at present confined to the bunk- 
house, owing to his carelessness in allow- 
ing his horse to fall upon him the day 
previous. ‘You ain’t fitted to cope with 
them hellions where you're going. 
You're too impetuous. Why, they'll see 
y’u coming!” 

This ill-judged outburst settled the 
matter. 

“Don’t you go worrying any about 
me. old oot-in-the-Grave!” retorted 


Pearly, deeply offended. “I reckon I’m 
able to take care of myself all righ: 
without any of your help. Huh! You 
ain’t my nurse.” 

Thereupon the indignant one imme- 
diately set about packing his grip. He 
got a ride into Cottonwood with Shorty 
on the mail buck-board, and, after eat- 
ing his supper at the Golden Rule Eat- 
ing House, went across to Munroe’s 
store and cashed his pay-check, making 
some minor purchases. At midnight he 
caught the south-bound Oregon Express, 
when it stopped for water, and noon of 
the next day found him in San Francis- 
CO. 

Pearly was dressed for town. He wore 
a light brown suit with a broad silky 
line running through it diagonally, that 
he had purchased of Mr. Sol Lezinsky’s 
Fashion Emporium in Red Bluff. A 
low, open-front, white linen collar en- 
circled his sunburned neck, and lying 
flatly against his shirt bosom was a ready 
made four-in-hand tie of a brilliant red. 
His hat was a brand-new Stetson, and 
his feet were encased in a tightly fitting 
pair of high-heeled boots that had cost 
him twenty dollars in money and much 
pain. 

But Pearly was not thinking of his 
clothes. His mind dwelt upon his lost 
opportunity. As he stared dully at the 
bill-board against the wall, the realiza- 
tion suddenly swept over him that he 
was going home on the morrow, and if 
anything was to be done to retrieve the 
occasion action must be had at once. He 
felt cautiously of his right hip-pocket, 
where reposed the long buckskin bag 
containing the fruit of a season’s riding 
for the Mule Shoe outfit up in Lassen. 

“T still got my roll, all right,” he ad- 
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mitted grudgingly. “But what good is 
it? I ain’t had any fun. I might as 
well gone to the Bluffs or stayed in Cot- 
tonwood. Nothing’s happened.” His 
vaze wandered from the poster. “I got 
time yet,” he declared mutinously, “and 
I’m going to loosen up a little. They 
can’t take anything off’n me! I ain’t go- 
ing to avoid ’em any, but I'll just keep 
un eye on ’em, that’s all. Huh! Old 
’rosty thinks he’s the only wise man on 
earth. Ill show him! Doggone if I 


? 


Pearly’s glance suddenly encountered 
that of the young lady who sat in the 
ornamental glass cage where the tickets 
were sold for the show inside. She was 
a pretty girl, and she was staring frank- 
ly at the tall, blue-eyed, sunburned 
voung man in the wide soft hat. Start- 
led, Pearly retired to the outer edge of 
ithe sidewalk to collect his faculties and 
consider. When he looked up again the 
virl’s eyes were still upon him . A thrill 
crept up his spine. “I gotter feeling 
~omething’s going to happen!” he mut- 
tered hopefully, as he watched her pass- 
ine out tickets and change. ‘“Here’s 
where we start something.” 

Summoning his courage, Pearly wait- 
ed till there was no one standing in the 
line, then, walking with a slight limp 
that was souvenir of a certain occasion 
when a rat-tailed roan he was breaking 
managed to get his rider’s leg against 
the corral fence, he stepped boldly for- 
ward and bought a ticket. 

The transaction occupied a surpris- 
ingly short space of time. Almost be- 
fore Pearly was able to realize his prox- 
imity he found himself on his way in- 
side the theatre. Amazed and chagrin- 
ed, he passed out through the door on 
the opposite side, taking up his original 
position on the sidewalk. 

Again he tried it, determined to have 
speech, hut he was not quick enough. 
[ven as he opened his mouth to speak 
he was carried forward and through the 
door by the impatient line that had 
formed behind him. Doggedly he per- 
sisted. 

“T gotter be ready to say something 
as soon as ] get there,” he counseled. 


5 
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‘“Betcher I make it this time. It’s only 
a nickel a throw, and we can get ac- 
quainted on the instalment plan. Wat’s 
a nickel? Skim another pan of milk 
and go ahead!” 


Resorting now to strategy, he - ad- 
vanced on the ticket-office with a twen- 
ty-dollar gold piece ready in his hand. 

“T reckon that’ll hold ’em a while,” he 
figured, much pleased with himself for 
the idea. 

He placed the coin on the shelf before 
her and gave a slight cough. 

“Hixcuse me, Miss———” began Pear- 
ly, when he felt a firm grasp on his arm, 
and turned to find himself in the un- 
reasoning clutches of the law, as repre- 
sented by a red-faced policeman, who 
eved him with extreme suspicion. 

“Wadder you mean by tryin’ to in- 
sult this lady?” demanded his captor, 
while the girl smiled upon both impar- 
tially. “I been watchin’ y’u. This is 
the third or fourt’ time I seen y’u come 
up to this winder, an’ I’m onter y’u. 
Now, you chase yourself and be quick 
about it, or I’ll run y’uin. I seen your 
kind before!’ 


“Come on!” yelled Pearly, rising to 
the occasion; but before he had time to 
be arrested for resisting an officer he 
was grasped by the usher, who with a 
determined look upon his face bore him 
down the aisle, making sure of him this 
time by placing him well up in front. 

Discouraged and disheartened by this 
unexpected turn in his love affairs, 
Pearly meekly submitted. He was rap- 
idly becoming soured and embittered to- 
ward the world. 


While Mr. Walker was still consider- 
ing his wrongs, his train of thought was 
interrupted by a man stumbling over 
his legs in his attempt to reach the next 
seat beyond. Here was another indig- 
nity. There were vacant seats all about 
him. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the man 
glibly. “Very careless of me.” He was 
a sallow individual, smooth-shaven and 
wearing a long, black coat that gave him 
the air of a travelling dentist or a Sun- 
day-School superintendent or an under- 
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taker. 
favor. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” he said polite- 
ly. “You can’t hurt this old skirt. I 
just put it on to-day ’cause it looked like 
rain. Sit down and rest your feet!” 

The other started, eying the speaker 
sharply for a moment, and then seated 
himself. He professed great interest in 
the pictures, making no further attempt 
to become acquainted, but watching 
Pearly out of the corner of his eye. Al- 
most immediately Pearly forgot his 

resence entirely, so absorbed did he 
pee in the next scene thrown on the 
curtain. It was a picture of ranch life. 
Pearly was on his own ground. 

“Well, I'll be durned!” he ejaculated 
presently, as he watched with growing 
amazement a group of cow-punchers 
riding some bad horses. “If that ain’t 
pretty good!” 

His neighbor turned at once toward 
him. “I am from the East,” he said 
apologetically, “and know nothing of 
such matters. Can you tell me, sir: is 
this picture true to life?” 

“Tt sure is!” replied Pearly, with en- 
thusiasm. “That feller on the pinto 
hoss is no bum-actor! He’s a gen-u-ine 
bronco-twister from Modoc, or my name 
ain’t Perey Walker.” 

A quick gleam came into the other’s 
eye. He started visibly in his seat and 
turned a beaming countenance upon 
Pearly. 

“What!” he said. “Can this be the 
Pearly Walker that I’ve heard my old 
friend Buck Johnson, from Nevada, 
speak of so often?” 

Pearly leaned back in his seat and 
stared fixedly at him with one eye, 
while he contracted the other into a la- 
bored wink. 

‘‘Nope,” he said genially. “I’m a yel- 
low-breasted wampus from the Nile, 
and I can sing do fa do. Never trust a 
man that wears white socks!” he added 
mysteriously. 

‘Buck Johnson’s friend rose somewhat 
hurriedly. “Excuse me.” he said anxi- 
ously, “I——” 

“Sure, I know how it is. Let’s go 
‘long out and have another drink,” sug- 


Pearly regarded him with dis- 
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gested Pearly, his spirits rising. “I can 
see your tongue hanging out right this 
minute, and I’m as dry as a covered 
bridge. Come on! Don’t forget your 
hat.” 

While they were having the third 
drink together and were becoming real 
chummy, they were joined by another 
reveller. He was a large, loose, fattish 
man, with a fishy eye and a fish-oily 
smile, that appeared to be painted on. 
He was expensively dressed, and wore in 
place of ascarf-pin a large solitaire 
diamond ring through which his tie was 
drawn. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, address- 
ing Pearly’s companion, “but I am a 
stranger, stopping here only a few days 
on business, and am not acquainted 
with the city. Will you direct me to 
some place of amusement where I can 
spend the evening? I will be very 
grateful for your kindness.” 

The one addressed drew himself up 
coldly. 

“You’d better talk to the police,” he 
said in a hard voice. “I am a stranger 
here, myself. I do not know you, sir.”’ 
He turned to Pearly. “You can’t be too 
careful about meeting strangers in a 
place like this,” he said cautiously. “He 
may be all right, and he may not. It’s 
best to be on the safe side.” 

Pearly eyed him with interest. 


“There ain’t nothing reckless about 
you, is there?” he observed dispassion- 
ately. “TI betcher no girl ever runs 
away with vou! Look a’ here,” he con- 
tinued severely, “vou must. be Old Man 
Careful’s only son, the way you talk. 
Where’d vou learn your manners, anv 
way? Don’t you know that’s no way to 
bite a gent’s head off? He ain’t done 
anything to you, has he? What’s ai!- 
ing you?” He beckoned to the new- 
comer, who was backing away, looking 
surprised and hurt. 

“Come on up and have a drink,” he 
urged hospitably. “You’ll have to ex- 
cuse our friend here. He’s a little bili- 
ous just now, but he has a good heart. 
Fle means well but he’s from the East, 
too. What’s your name?” 

“T thank you, sir,’ responded the 
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other generously, “and take no offense. 
My name is J. Walter Rutherford, of 
New York. I’m in the brokerage busi- 
ness, stocks and bonds. I do most of 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s business.” 

“And this,” said Pearly, not to be 
outdone, “is William Shakespeare, of 
England. He’s in the undertaking busi- 
ness—coffins and embalming fluid. He’s 
undertook most of the royal family. I 
don’t need any introducing,” he contin- 
ued agreeably. “I’m Willie Bite, from 
Bear Valley, and I ain’t in any business. 
I ride hoss-back ’cause I like it.” He 
smiled warmly upon them. 

“Come on, now, William and Walt- 
er,” he proceeded gleefully, “and let’s 
have a look at this town, turning it over 
if necessary to see what’s on the other 
side. We all got plenty of money, I 
reckon, and we’ll confer together from 
time to time about what we'd better do 
with it.” He winked wickedly at his 
companions with his winking eye and 
diew out the well-filled buckskin sack 
to pay the bartender. They needed no 
further urging. J. Walter Rutherford 
called a taxi and gave the driver his in- 
structions, displaying a _ surprising 
knowledge of the city for one who was 
a comparative stranger, and they de- 
parted on their round of gaiety full of 
enthusiasm. 


It was a new sensation to the firm of 
“Spike” Millican and “Smiling” Jack 
Rhinegold to find a victim who needed 
no prompting. Pearly embraced the op- 
portunity with zest and confidence. It 
was agreed that they wanted to see all 
the town, and they made a good, thor- 
ough job of it. From the Ocean Boule- 
vard to Joe King’s dance hall on Pacific 
Street, they passed none by. Toward 
the latter part of the evening Pearly no- 
ticed his friends’ interest beginning to 
lag, and he remonstrated with them. 
They rallied like heroes, and Pearly re- 
doubled his own efforts. At last they 
became mutinous, after which Pearly 
went it alone. 

About one a.m. the trio finished up 
at Jimmy Gregain’s place on the Bar- 
barv Coast, very tired. It had resolved 
itself into a test of endurance. So far 
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Pearly’s unimpaired assimilative powers 
and the watchful eye he kept upon his 
fellow pleasure-seekers had _ protected 
his purse from covetous hands; but now 
he was becoming drowsy. His speech 
was halting and his head wobbly, but he 
managed to keep at least one eye open 
all the time, though it stared in a some- 
what petrified manner. 

As they entered Mr. Gregain’s estab- 
lishment, the partners paused for a 
moment at the door. 

“This is terrible!’ groaned J. Walter 
savagely. “I’m going to quit. Not an- 
other drink! I haven’t treated my stom- 
ach this way in the last ten years. It'll 
take me a week to get over it as it is.” 

“Tt’s tough all right, Jack,” sympa- 
thized the other, “but we-ve got him go- 
ing now, and he’s got two or three hun- 
dred in his clothes, if he has a cent. 
He’s watching us, and I don’t want to 
try frisking him yet; but I’m going to 
give him the ‘stuff’ this time, and it’ll 
he all off with him in just about a min- 
ute. Don’t give up the ship—I’ll be 
back in no time. You go on in.” 

After some delay all were seated in a 
little booth just off the main floor, 
where mirth and music reigned. A 
waiter appeared shortly with a tray up- 
on which were three glasses. Without 
hesitation, he placed one of the glasses 
before the man from Lassen and passed 
the tray on to the others. The three 
drank. 

Five minutes later conversation be- 
tween them had ceased. Pearly had 
slid down into his chair, and all the 
symptoms of approaching slumber were 
his. He was breathing heavily, his 
head dropped forward on his chest, ‘but 
always he kept one eye fixed upon his 
companions, ceaselessly vigilant. A 
grim half-smile illumined his flushed 
countenance. The two waited with ill- 
concealed impatience for him to suc- 
cumb. 


At the end of another five minutes J. 
Walter rose and slipped from the room. 
Outside, he called the bartender to him. 

“See here, Soapy,” he demanded irri- 
tably, ‘“‘what’s the matter with you, any 
way! Don’t you know how to mix 
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‘em any more, or are you trying to 
throw us down? Spike and me’s been 
sitting up with that guy in there for 
half a hour since he took the stuff, and 
he’s as wide awake as you are this min- 
ute, a-watching us like a hawk. What 
have you got to say for yourself?” Soap 
met his gaze squarely. 

“Nothin’. If that boob downed the 
drink I sent in to him, he’s goin’ to 
slumber allright, and don’t you worry. 
I gave him the pure quill.” , 

“Well, he don’t show any signs of it,’ 
returned his questioner sourly. ‘Let’s 
give him another dose. We want to go 
to bed.” 

“Nix! Do you want put his light out 
for keeps an’ get us all pinched? I’m 
no strong-arm man. Nothin’ doin’! 
Run along.” 


The protestant returned reluctantly 
to his vigil. 

Twenty minutes later Pearly moved 
uneasily in his chair and groaned. Sud- 
denly he roused up and looked dazedly 
about him. He rose heavily to his feet 
and rubbed one hand across his eyes. 
The other he let slip down across the 
lower edge of his vest on the left side, 
where between his trouser-band and 
his shirt he carried his gun when he was 
in town. 

Satisfied, he stepped quickly between 
his friends and the door; and it was on- 
ly then that he reached around to his 
right hip-pocket. The purse was still 
there! A surprised grin spread over 
Pearly’s face. The watchers stared dul- 
ly at him, without speaking. 

“Why, hello, Old Timers!” said Pear- 
lv, rather thickly but still cheerful. 
“You still here! Less all go have ’noth- 
er drink at the bar. Lass one they 
brought in here didn’t taste Just right 
to me. Then I’m goin’t bed. ’Skittin’ 
late.” 

He looked from one to the other. 
Neither spoke. J. Walter glared fiercely 
back to him. Pearly turned to his part- 
ner. 4 

“T don’t believe I’ll have any, either, 
said that gentleman weakly. 
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“Just as you say, boysh,” remarked 
Pearly approvingly. “J think you've 
had enough, myself. Sorry to leave 
you, but I gotter go t’ bed. Shee you 
again, I hope.” He backed out of the 
door, pausing only to smile upon them 
with intoxicated archness and to throw 
each a kiss before he disappeared. 

When Pearly reached his room at the 
hotel he lit the light and carefully 
locked the door. Then he placed his 
gun and his watch an the bureau before 
him and drew from his pocket the 
buckskin bag. He gazed with approval 
upon his reflection in the mirror. The 
contents of the vellow sack were some- 
what depleted; but what of that; It was 
beside the matter entirely. The bag 
still remained in his possession! He 
could face the unbelieving Frosty in 
triumph. He chuckled gaily to him- 
self as he disrobed. 

“They never touched me!” he mur- 
mured joyously. ‘“Betcher if it was Old 
I‘rosty they’d a’ got him. He ain’t so 
wise!” Tle paused suddenly with his 
shirt half off and a puzzled, anxious 
look came into his face. 


“By Jinks! I thought sure I was a 
goner that time I dozed off. Seemed to 
me I was asleep about an hour, but I 
reckon I couldn’t ’a’ been or they’d ’a’ 
rolled me sure. Huh! I was too many 
for ’em—that’s what’s the matter.” He 
winked at himself in the glass, put out 
the light, and climbed into bed, still 
chuckling. 

He was just dropping off to sleep 
when he suddenly started up with a 
muttered exclamation, got out of bed, 
and stumbled across the room in the 
dark. He fumbled a moment at the 
wash-stand, filling a glass with water, 
into which he slipped a small object, 
and then returned to his couch, gently 
chiding himself. 

“You durned old fool!” he murmur- 
ed sleepily, as he once more drew the 
covers up over him. “You come mighty 
near forgetting to take that blamed 
glass eye of your’n out again! You been 
drinking—that’s what's the matter 
with you!” : 





Three wives of one man. 


Where Women Want No 


LIFE OF THE SILENT, VEILED WOMEN OF THE TURKISH DOMAINS IS 
ONE OF CLOISTERED SECLUSION AND CONSTANT SUBSERVIENCY 


By Felix J. Koch 














In this day of the militant suffragette and the agitation for an exten- 
sion of women’s rights in all the civilized countries of the world, it may 
seem @ strange contrast to direct attention to the women of Turkey. And 
yet a most interesting account might be written, with features of real news 
value, of the conditions under which Turkish women live. That, indeed, is 
precisely what the writer of the following article has attempted—a striking 
portrayal of the Women of the Terrible Turk, drawn by one who has 
gained his information from extended travel and trained observation. 

















APART from all that the writers of 
blood-curdling melodramas would have 
us mis-led into believing about the 
home life of the Mohammedan there 
is a fascination always to the silent, 
veiled women of the Turkish domains. 
The woman of the Terrible Turk is a 
study to be made in vignettes when you 
can, or better, when you may. 
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One of the great students of Turkish 
conditions was wont to recount how the 
continued existence of the Ottoman 
clan was due to three causes. The first 
of these was the extraordinary force 
displayed by the descendants of Oth- 
man, the Tartar chief of Khorassan. 
Sprung from a stock welded into iron 
by the endless strife of the great Asiatic 
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desert, they mated always with women 
picked for some separate charm, either 
of beauty or captivation. So the Sultans 
have been great personages, soldiers, 
statesmen, tyrants, almost all. The other 
two causes have not to do with the wo- 
men—but these dames are interesting, 
nevertheless. Their salient characteris- 
tic, to the Occidental at least, is the 
veils which they wear. 





A scene in the shopping district of 


In the Herzegovina, one of the lost 
provinces of the empire, this hood is 
perhaps the largest in the world. Well 
back inside it, to make assurance doub- 
ly sure against the face being seen, a 
veil is drawn taut. The origin of this 
veiling is lost in antiquity. Perhaps 
with these folk it came from Arabia, 
where men also veil, to keep the desert 
sands from the eyes. More likely it 
was brought in at the time when a 
pretty woman was everywhere unsafe. 

When a Mohammedan would take a 
wife, in consequence, he goes by hear- 
say. His mother will tell him of Such- 
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and-So, who has a pretty daughter. At 
cther times it may be the girl’s rela- 
tives who recommend her to him, by 
letter or in person. Now and then, 
where a girl has known a man from 
childhood. she meets him slyly, and un- 
covers to him her fair face. From thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age on veil- 
ing is enforced on the women. 

If he he satisfied at the prospect, the 
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couple become engaged—at least, such 
it might be called. Her father and he 
settle the day when the groom may get 
his bride, and this may be on the mor- 
row or in a month. The Hodja or 
priest comes to the house, and asks the 
bride if she be willing. 

Her male _ representative answers 
“Yes,” thrice over—it matters little 
what her wish might be. Then the dow- 
er to be paid, in the event of the hus- 
band divorcing his wife, is settled and 
put in writing. This may be anything 
from $3.20 to $3,200. Divorce may be 
had for no apparent cause—the hus- 
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Women as they appear in public on the streets of Turkish cities. 


hand need only tell his wife, before wit- 
nesses, to go. Children belong to the 
father, for, says the Koran, “They bear 
his name.” 

‘To-day the limit is set at three wives 
to aman, excepting for the Sultan, who 
may have wives in limitless numbers. 
As a rule, the Mussulman has but one 
wife, or two at the most. The oldest 
wife rules the household. Frequently 
the young couple go to live with the 
husband’s parents. Sometimes, too, 
there are elopements--particularly when 
a girl’s father is known to be opposed 
to a match, while the bridegroom’s peo- 
ple favor it. Hard, indeed, it is, then, 
to find milady, for the women’s apart- 
ment of a Turkish home is _ sacred 
against intrusion, and when on the 
streets she is ever deeply veiled. 

By and by, however, the errant hus- 
band will visit the girl’s father, well for- 
tified with presents, and he is appeased, 
or at least reconciled. Where weddings 
are of more usual sort, the girl’s father, 
on the other hand, will give gifts of 


house service. It costs from eighty dol- 
lars to a hundred and twenty dollars to 
fit out an ordinary home, two or three 
rooms here. The New Turks make use 
of beds, the Old sleep on mattresses on 
the floor, when they can afford them. 

‘here are other innovations now, as 
well, the liberal Moslem even drinking 
beer in his home to-day. On the other 
hand, in places, utmost orthodoxy pre- 
vails, and women occupy separate 
mosques from the men, or else may 
only visit a given mosque, if no men be 
there. 

The spirit of change and progress is, 
of course, most manifest in the big 
cities. Salonica, notably, often presents 
sights as up to date as those of any 
city of Europe. Little girls, as attest the 
photo, will not hesitate to come up to 
the school fence at recess time, and, see- 
ing the lad of their particular choice— 
uncover their faces to him, as no wo- 
man, let alone a girl, would have dared 
to have done two decades since. 


But do not imagine this to be univer- 
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Moslem women of Bulgaria in their peculiar street garb. 


sally the custom. The lines of Byron 
still apply to the Nearer East: 


IIere woman’s voice is never heard 
apart, 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veil- 
ed, to move, 
She yields to one her body and_ her 
heart, 
T'amed in her cage——nor feels a wish 
to rove. 


The life of the Harem, if changing, 
is doing so very slowly, and without 
much telling to the world without. 
Sometimes, as one passes, voices, raised 
in anger, come from the houses, but the 
cause, one can only guess. 

Woman is woman the world about, 
and even the Turkish damsel loves to 
“shop.” So you see her at her best on 
the Grand Bazaar. The guild system 
of industry obtains here, and so prices 
for a given article are the same in every 
shop well nigh. Rock-bottom prices, 


that is! Wages paid the apprentices are 
the same throughout the bazaars. This 
reduces competition to a minimum, and 
bazaar-keepers lives are the idlest of all 
the lazy Kast. Traveling coffee vendors 
do a good business what between shop- 
pers and shop folk. So, too, do the sell- 
ers of ju-jube paste, or Turkish delight, 
as it is called. 

When the trade is slack and the ba- 
zaar-keeper is not partaking of these 
things, he is at the nargileh or water 
pipe; his eve, the while, feasting on the 
array of embroideries and filigrees on 
his shelves. He is fond of barter as a 
pastime — maybe because it is his 
only chance of a chat with these mys- 
terious women buyers. He shakes his 
head right and left for yes, and up and 
down for no. He knows given voices, 
he has heard them so often—all women 
of a given region dress identically the 
same. Their face is, of course, hidden. 

Here and there on the bazaar, Span- 
ish Jews sell pomegranates to the wo- 
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Turkish girls revealing their faces to students behind the walls of a Turkish 
school. 


men. The pomegranate is to them 
much what the apple is with us, a staple 
of the fruiterer. Now and then it is 
taken with sugar—-oftener without. 
The juice is employed in dyeing the 
cloth for the fezes, and so hedges are 
planted on the shrubs, at the roadside. 

Up over the fruiterer’s shelves a clock 
may stand, that milady may know 
when it’s time to be returning, and on 
these Moslem clocks one notes that the 
hour hand is the longest. 

But Harem life. despite these shop- 
pings and the occasional outing to the 
country, is a cloistered, silent life. In 
the smaller towns, especially, the quiet 
of the streets of Harems or homes im- 
presses itself on the traveler. Only the 


dogs, with their litters, housed in the 
crannies of the garden walls break the 
silence, and these only if a strange dog 
enter their particular by-way. 


Walls stretch from house to house, 
and in these, the doors bear great knock- 
ers, which one uses before’ entering, 
that such dames as may be in the court- 
vard may take to the house, or cover. 


Through the lattices sometimes you 
see women peeping out at passers. Now 
and then a guitar’s notes pierce from 
the walls. 

But otherwise it is a world of mys- 
tery—a women’s world unto itself, to 
which no man, save nearest relatives, 
may ever hope to penetrate. 
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The Business Side of Campaigning 


Stupendous Task of Directing National Political Campaigns is Accomplished by 


Business Methods and Modern Organization at Enormous Expense. 


SHORTLY before his death Senator Hanna 
prophesied that the steady growth of the 
campaign fund would soon require the or- 
ganization by each national committee of 
a bank or trust company. Time has not 
yet verified the prediction. The curtailment 
rather than the growth of campaign con- 
tributions is leading to the application of 
scientific management and strict business 
principles to the conduct of a national cam- 
paign. The inner recess of a national com- 
mittee’s headquarters now might be, to all 
appearances, the aery of a train despatcher 
or the conning-tower of a War Secretary on 
the eve of a decisive battle. An official map 
dotted with pegs and veined with different 
colored threads represents a bird’s-eye view 
of the distribution of oratorical talents. 
Each peg is labeled with the name of a man 
or a woman. Instructions are given by 
wire and the movements of the various 
speakers are as accurately recorded as the 
movements of a train in a railroad schedule. 
Headquarters, remarks Katherine Graves 
Busbey in the Sunday Magazine, are no 
longer a luxuriously furnished suite in a 
fashionable hotel. They are offices in a 
business building, and there is the crisp, 
commercial snap of a well-conducted busi- 
ness about the atmosphere. 

‘In the good old days, when the cam- 
paign fund, once started, took substance 
and girth unto itself as silently and swiftly 
as a rolling snowball, and any protest 


against the ‘fat-frying’ of protected inter- 
tests, ‘blocks of five,’’ 


or ‘‘shaking the 





plum-tree’’ of insurance companies and 
banking concerns were regarded as the pro- 
test of the disappointed—like the cannibal 
complaining to the missionary that a neigh- 
boring clan ‘have killed and eaten my father 
without offering me one little bit,’—a con- 
servative estimate of the total cost of a 
presidential campaign, including the smaller 
campaigns in every State carried on in con- 
nection with it, would not have fallen far 
short of eight million dollars. The national 
committee headquarters must have had 
fully half of this sum at its disposal, and 
no accounting of the disbursement thereof 
was expected. Naturally, intrigue and sub- 
terranean management and waste became 
prime forces in dissipating this enormous 
i! ee 

‘‘Undoubtedly the realization that great 
sums of money could no longer supply the 
sinews of political warfare accomplished 
the amputation of a deep-incrusted gan- 
grene of graft; but with all possible economy 
the election of a president costs money. A 
campaign fund is an absolute necessity so 
long as we have campaigns. The national 
headquarters of the Republican party hand- 
led about two millions at the last election, 
the Democratic headquarters used less than 
a million, but it cost two hundred thousand 
dollars to elect Abraham Lincoln in 1864, 
and at that time the body of voters was only 
about a fourth of the some sixteen millions 
of to-day, and now there are forty-eight 
States to be covered. 

‘*Moreover, since the change to business- 
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like methods, other new and legitimate 
drafts on the campaign fund have been ac- 
quired. The organization has come to be as 
extensive as that of the executive offices of 
a great railroad system, and the cost of 
maintaining the national headquarters, with 
the paid force of employees ranging from 
forty to a hundred men and women, often 
amounts to three thousand dollars a day.’’ 


The work of the campaign embraces the 
distribution of literature and the distri- 
bution of oratory. The sum of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for postage is needed 
to send a single sealed document or letter 
to every American voter. The distribution 
of a single important speech in printed 
form to a limited contingent has cost na- 
tional committees as much as five thousand 
dollars. And in the last campaign twenty 
such speeches were delivered and circulated. 

‘*When Senator Root, then Secretary of 
State, made his famous emergency speech 
at Utica, New York, at the close of the 1904 
campaign, presses all over the State were 
set in action printing millions of copies of 
it. The cost of the issue was between fifty 
and sixty thousand dollars; but it is sup- 
posed to have saved the State for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

‘‘The printer’s devil of the countryside 
can, during one of these political contests 
for national supremacy, attend all the ball 
games without killing a grandmother to 
justify his holiday; for there hangs in the 
national committee rooms. a list of all 
country newspapers with a circulation of 
over sixteen hundred, and all country 
weeklies are supplied with ‘patent insides’ 
of partisan news and comment. All the 
country dailies desiring the service may 
have stereotyped stuff absolutely free, and 
proof slips are mailed to more important 
papers. The great rise in popularity of the 
ready-to-wear garments in trade has hardly 
heen more rapid than the development of 
the ready-to-print plates and ready-to-cir- 
culate supplements as propaganda in a cam- 
paign. 

‘‘Tt is a varied output,—editorial sheets, 
political news and comment, cartoons and 
campaign poetry. The use of the pithy, 
poetic tirade and long doggered parody by 
the rival parties has largely subsided; the 
mascot ditty like Mr. Clark’s ‘Houn’ Dawg 
Song’ representing about the sole survivor 
of this form of campaign ammunition.’’ 

Cartoonists employed at headquarters re- 
ceive salaries larger than that of a United 
States Senator. The miscellaneous literary 
output from national headquarters figures 
up prodigiously. Two hundred million doc- 
uments issued for the Republican campaign 


alone, printed in German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Fin- 
nish, Dutch and Hebrew, will be shipped 
by the carload to the chairmen of local 
committees who attend to the distribution. 
Posters and advertisements in newspapers 
require skilled specialists to be effective. 
The activity of the spellbinders demands 
no less attention. One hears of fees of 
ten thousand dollars paid to noted orators 
for campaign services, and frequently of 
fees of three hundred dollars a night; but, 
we are told in the army of spell binders the 
salary rarely exceeds two hundred dollars 
a week, and the average is fifty dollars a 
week and expenses. ‘‘Still,’’ Miss Busbey 
goes on to explain, ‘‘the pay envelopes of 
some five thousand orators, even irregularly 
in action, do mount up. _ The silvery elo- 
quence of a campaign costs over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and every time a 
great meeting is held in a city like New 
York the incidentals eall for perhaps four 
thousand dollars. If a torchlight parade is 
to precede it, from twelve thousand to fif- 
teen thousand dollars more must be pro- 
vided.’’ 

‘‘Just how much is accomplished by this 
modern oratorical army is difficult to com- 
pute. The national committees of all par- 
ties claim that converts are made in this 
way, and that in doubtful districts it has 
been the means of winning enough votes 
from the opposition to make a decisive ma- 
jority. It is undoubtedly the most effective 
method yet discovered of holding to a party 
those who have already yielded up their 
consciences and the most efficient weapon 
for routing that dread ‘General Apathy’; 
for awakening an interest in a community 
of rock-ribbed partisans who nevertheless 
have sunk into a sort of dignified coma and 
need stirring up ‘to get out the full party 
strength.’ ’’ 


Various ‘‘ picturesque features’’ have be- 
come ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully 
less.’’ They filled no ballot boxes, and—we 
are a practical people. The leaders discov- 
ered that the people were tired of the glit- 
tering generalities of the average political 
bunkum; they were not to be herded by 
party lash nor stampeded with political 
claptrap from the stump. 

‘“Therefore, the modern spellbinder, the 
‘mercenary’ if you will, like the man of 
business, the soldier, the Salvation Army 
evangelist, concerns himself more with re- 
sults than conventional methods, with mat- 
ter rather than form. He is a man who 
has something to say and knows how to say 
it well. He is logical, cold, emphatic, and 
makes his points by telling pithy facts and 
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figures, clearly, fairly, and succinctly stat- 
ed. So far as it is possible for his manager. 
the chief of the speakers’ bureau, to mold 
him, his speeches come within Froude’s 
brief definition of Caesar’s style where he 
says that the Roman speke ‘without orna- 
ment, but directly to the purpose.’’ 
Spellbinding de luxe is reached in the 
special train tour in which the candidates 
themselves and the political headliners in- 
dulge. They must be pretty ‘‘ big guns’’ to 
be thus favored, since the expense of this 
exclusive form of railroad transportation, 
now that the Railway Rate Bill has elim- 
inated all special concessions, averages 
about three hundred dollars a day. These 
cars, equipped with speakers, stenogra- 
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phers, press correspondents, literature dis- 
tributors, ete., are routed in the same man- 
ner as a theatrical troupe. An advance 
man, marking the itinerary, precedes the 
‘*star.’’ By carefully calculated schedules 
one hundred meetings may be addressed in 
one week. The most significant feature of 
modern campaigning is the fact that all 
transactions are on a strictly cash basis. A 
week after the polls are closed all bills are 
paid. In 1888, the writer reminds us, the 
Republican headquarters collapsed with a 
debt of a million and a half—approximately 
the sum handled by the Republican national 
committee in the 1908 election, which left 
no deficit, but instead a small sinking fund. 





The Birth of the Baby Bond 


Rapid Growth of Bond Expressed in Three Instead of Four Ciphers Indicates 


Thrift in Purchase of Securities of the Highest Grade. 


THE birth of the Baby Bond—a bond ex- 
pressed in three instead of four ciphers— 
points to the fact that we are beginning to 
develop the quality we most lack as a na- 
tion—thrift. Each year, remarks the Fin- 
ancial world, the one-hundred-dollar-deno- 
mination bond increases in popularity. Kach 
year finds more bond-dealers considering 
the advisability of eultivating business of 
this character, while railroads and corpora- 
tions no longer turn a deaf ear to the de- 
mand of the small investor. The time is not 
far distant when the annual purchases of 
small denomination bonds’ will run into 
hundreds of millions, for our capacity to 
absorb such issues is far greater than that 
of France, where this form of investment 
has been especially favored. How well the 
French deserve their reputation as a nation 
of investors is strikingly illustrated by the 
outcome of a state railway loan recently 
brought out in Paris. The offering, 
which was for sixty million dollars of four 
per cent. bonds at par, was oversubscribed 
more than thirty-two times. By far the 
larger portion of this enormous total was 
made up of subscriptions from small shop- 
keepers, farmers and working men. 

In France, Mr. John Grant Dater ex- 
plains in Munsey’s, the humblest citizens 
may participate with the wealthiest capital- 
ist in buying securities of the highest grade, 
for all important French loans are issued 


in denominations as low as one hundred 
and five hundred franes, or twenty and one 
hundred dollars. Our capitalists and cor- 
poration managers think and act in mil- 
lions, and eater primarily to men of wealth. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the total capital- 
ization of legitimate American corporations 
is represented by stocks of a par value of 
one hundred dollars and by bonds of a 
denomination of one thousand dollars, or 
‘multiples thereof.’’ We pursue a policy 
which excludes countless investors from 
participating in most of our best bond is- 
sues by making the denominations of the 
bonds too large. ‘‘If,’’ the writer goes on 
to say, ‘‘ bankers would inculcate the saving 
habit among their clients; if they would 
prevent the tremendous ravages of the get- 
rich-quick promoter, with the consequent 
heavy loss to legitimate industry, they 
should .make it possible for investors of 
slender means to buy securities of the best 
character.’’ 

‘*For one man who can purchase a thou- 
sand-dollar bond, there are probably fifty, 
and perhaps a hundred, who could buy a 
hundred-dollar bond; and they would do 
so, too, if securities of the highest grade 
were readily available for purchase in 
amounts or pieces suitable for persons of 
limited resources. 

‘*Not only is the money of the small in- 
vestor worth saving, and worth having, 
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but nothing is better calculated to beat 
down opposition and win friends for hon- 
est corporations and constructive enter- 
prizes than to bring many men of small and 
moderate means into the companies as in- 
vestors. Such persons would not be so 
prone to criticize themselves or to brook 
the intermeddling of demagogs if they had 
direct personal interest in great legitimate 
undertakings. 

‘*Moreover, much ignorant hostility to- 
ward Wall Street would probably disappear 
if bonds of the best character, safe securi- 
ties, were brought within the reach of the 
man with a small pocketbook. Though Wall 
Street may not appreciate it, countless peo- 
ple who have been swindled in fake stocks, 
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because they did not know how or where to 
buy better securities, believe that their mis- 
fortunes are chargeable to Wall Street, with 
which they associate every one who deals in 
stocks.’’ 

Even now, T. B. Lyon points out in In- 
vestments, all U. S. Government bonds and 
a large number of municipal issues can be 
purchased in hundred-dollar denominations. 
There are also well known railroad, public 
utility and industrial Baby Bonds. 

These bonds yield from four to six per 
cent. Most of them are listed on the Stock 
Exchange. There is always, we are in- 
formed, a market for Baby Bonds; they 
ean be instantly turned into cash. 





Another Universe Beyond the Stars 


This World is Merely a Part of Vast Spiral Stellar System, According to 


Theory of Leading European Astronomer. 


SINCE 1907 the writer has devoted a con- 
siderable part of his time to the spectrosco- 
pic observation of the spiral nebulae, 
writes Dr. Edward Arthur Fath in the Sep- 
tember ‘‘Century.’’ One result of this 
work was the discovery of fourteen ab- 
sorption lines in the spectrum of the An- 
dromeda nebula which corresponded, line 
for line, with absorption lines in the solar 
spectrum. A photograph of the spectrum of 
the sun taken with the same instrument 
looks precisely like that of this particular 
nebula. This implies that the Andromeda 
nebula has the physical characteristics of 
the sun. The nebula is four times the ap- 
parent diameter of the sun. Its distance 
is not known, but a conservative estimate 
would place it among the nearer stars. If 
we make this assumption it places the nebu- 
la at least ten million times as far away as 
the sun is from the earth. Consequently 
its real dimensions are at least forty mil- 
lion times those of the sun. Since the di- 
ameter of the latter is 866,000 miles we ob- 
tain nearly 35,000,000,000,000 miles as the 
diameter of the nebula. 

Now, this great body gives a solar spec- 
trum. What does this mean? The simplest 
assumption, considering its enormous size, 
appears to be that it is a vast assemblage 


of suns so far from us that no telescope 
has been able to show the suns separately. 
If it be true, however, that the nebula is 
so far away that its component stars can- 
not be distinguished, then it must be at a 
much greater distance than we first as- 
sumed; in other words we must place it 
not among the stars, for these can be seen 
separately in the telescope, but beyond the 
stars. This would make it another uni- 
verse. Our own universe we shall call the 
Milky Way, for there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the stars which make up the 
Milky Way as we see it, together with the 
other stars, form a single system. 

What form has the Milky Way? For 
many years there has been a theory that 
it too has a spiral arrangement, but not 
until very recently has there been much 
evidence in support of it. Within the 
last few months, however, Prof. Kap- 
teyn, the great European astronomer, has 
brought forward evidence which points in 
this direction. Without going into the mat- 
ter further, it can be said that we must at 
least recognize the possibility of our being 
a part of a vast spiral stellar system and 
having the privilege, when we look at the 
Andromeda nebula to see ourselves as others 
see us. 
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Determination is a Business Builder 


Success Not so Much the Result of External Conditions as it is That of a 


Man’s Mind—Determination Brings Accomplishment. 


VERY few people make a habit of deter- 
mination. Ask your friend who is adding 
a new department to his business or is mar- 
keting a new commodity what he thinks 
of his chances of success, and he will tell 
you that he believes he is on a good thing. 
Ask him if he is sure and he will likely look 
upon you as a fool. 


A man will determine to take a step of 
this nature, but he does not often determine 
to make it sueceed, declares The Organizer, 
the British Business Magazine. Put two 
men of equal capacity up against the same 
job. Suppose one of them makes up his 
mind that at all costs he will win, while the 
other, however enthusiastic, merely believes 
he will win, and you create two entirely 
different propositions with different chances. 

Most men do not start a new project with 
the fixed determination to suecess; they 
they.th ki wtn hrdlms hrdmsheta meshh 
think they do. They start something which 
they think ought to pay; they may be right. 
They work at it for a time, and as the in- 
evitable difficulties are met their enthusi- 
asm gradually cools. Although they may 
not admit the fact to themselves, they are 
continually in a vague state of wonderment 
as to whether they will in the end be able 
to overcome all the difficulties or whether 
the latter will overcome them. 


We agree that the man who makes up his 
mind to win through usually has a different 
sort of personality. He is a stronger and 
a rarer type; but most of us, whatever our 
personalities may be, would have a far 
greater chance of success if only we made 
up our mind not to start a thing unless we 
were sure we were prepared to see it 
through. 


You see, a man does not determine, as 
a rule, to do a thing which it is impossible 
for him to do. 

For instance, you could not come to a de- 
termination to butt one of the Trafalgar 
Square Lions off its pedestal; you know per- 
fectly well that, however hard your head 
may be, the attempt would be useless. 

You do not come to a determination to 
do a thing unless you have made up your 
mind, by taking every practical means to 
assure yourself, that that thing can be done, 
and it is for want of this preliminary in- 
vestigation of the difficulties and possibili- 
tes that so many men go astray. 





A man does not decide to do a thing, come 
what may, if he has not got enough data 
on which to form some conelusion of what 
may come. He believes and thinks and 
hopes things will go all right—that is all. 

Success is not nearly so much the result 
of external conditions as it is that of a 
man’s mind. A man builds suecess within 
himself. He has gone more than half way 
towards accomplishment when he has come 
to a determination to accomplish. 

Only a little while ago we came across a 
‘ase which illustrated the necessity for de- 
termination. A young man of capacity and 
energy had started a factory. He had in- 
vested his money and expected to sueceed. 

Naturally he met heaps of trouble and 
difficulty, and the day came when he said, 
‘*Is the game worth the candle?’’ and he 
asked us to have a look at his proposition 
for him. 

There was no doubt that he had selected 
a pretty hard row to hoe. Amongst other 
things he wanted more capital, and it was 
really the question of putting in further 
money that crystallized his doubts and mis- 
givings. 

But when one came to really dig into the 
facts and figures there was no doubt that 
the business could be made successful. 

Together we did our best to look the 
proposition straight in the face. We took 
the difficulties one by one, and said, ‘‘ Is this 
something we cannot overcome?’’ and we 
found that we could not give ‘‘best’’ to any 
of them. Not only did we examine those 
that had presented themselves in the past— 
we tried to look ahead and think of all those 
that were going to crop up in the future. 

The verdict was in favor of the business, 
and we said to our friend, ‘‘ You have been 
wondering for a good long time whether 
this business is going to sueceed. You have 
never made up your mind to make it sue- 
ceed, but now you see you can succeed if 
you will succeed. What are you going to do 
about it?’’ 

It looked good enough to him to make it 
succeed, and he came to a determination, 
and that business has had a different spirit 
and an entirely different chance ever since. 
He is succeeding. There is no longer any 
doubt about it. He is having plenty of 


difficulties, and will have for a time, but 
he has given up looking at each one as 
a possible coup de grace. 
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Pleasure and Profit in Travel 


‘“When People Travel for Pleasure, Pleasure is What They Travel for,”’ 
But How Many Are There Who get it at a Reasonable Outlay ? 


PERHAPS it is rather late in the season to 
preach sermons on travel. Besides some 
people are ready to take advice on any sub- 
ject but that of taking care of themselves 
while away from home. But a great many 
people have yet a great many things to 
learn about traveling—its pleasures and 
profits. 

Writing in Lippineott’s Magazine, W. J. 
Lampton holds it is practically undebatable 
that when people travel for pleasure, 
pleasure is what they travel for. Yet how 
many get it, or, if they do get it, find that 
the wear and tear in mind, body, and 
pocket-book have been almost prohibitive? 
And why is it thus? The answer is easy. 
It is because those who travel are not phil- 
osophers. And not mere philosophers, but 
profound philosophers. Unless they are 
that, they will find that pleasure in travel 
is a delusion and a snare, a burden and a 
disappointment. The ordinary — traveler 
comes home after his trip, long or short as 
it may be, swearing mad and worn to a fraz- 
zle. The philosophic traveler gets back 
home serene and satisfied. There’s a rea- 
son for this. Listen. First off, before the 
traveler sets forth on his journey, he must 
be fully assured that travelers in general 
are the legitimate prey of everybody who 
is not traveling, that is to say, who is at 
home, trying to make just as much money 
as he can without violating the Constitution 
and the by-laws. Sometimes the limit is 
exceeded, but this is usually not intended, 
or, if intended, the violater tries to make 
it only so far beyond that the traveler will 
not think it worth while to delay his jour- 
ney in order to get even. When the traveler 
is thoroughly convinced that he is the legi- 
timate prey of everybody who is not travel- 
ing, he will permit himself to be over- 
charged, to be ill-treated, to be swindled 
in small things, to be neglected for more 
profitable travelers, to be rammed and 
jammed and generally imposed upon, and 
will take it all composedly and in good 
humor, knowing that he is only getting 
what is coming to him, and that if any of 
his fellow-travelers are not treated like- 
wise they more than make up for it in what 
they have to pay for immunity. 

Secondly, to be comfortable, the traveler 
must not go forth expecting to practise 
home economies. What he must do is to 





set aside a certain sum as traveling ex- 
penses and let it go freely, reserving only 
so much as will get him home again by the 
shortest route. When he goes to his train or 
boat, he should go in a cab. It costs more, 
but he gets there without being tired out 
carrying hand luggage, or worried because 
the street car is held up and he has just 
time to get aboard, hot and puffing and 
mad and ugly all over. He should ride in 
a parlor ear, if by day, or a sleeper, if by 
night, because in either case he is sure of 
his place and is not crowded in like a steer 
in a stock-ear. It costs more, but what is 
his traveling fund for? Isn’t he traveling 
for pleasure? Then why not have it? He 
can practise economy at home. When he 
goes to a hotel, he should go to a good one 
—not necessarily the most expensive, be- 
cause that is often not the best, but to a 
good one, where he will have comfortable 
lodging and edible food. It may cost him 
four or five dollars a day, and he could save 
as much as two dollars a day by going to a 
cheap place, but is he traveling for that 

He is not. He is traveling for pleasure, and 
often tells people so. He likes to do it, be- 
cause it sounds more elegant than to say 
he makes his living as a traveling man. It 
really is more elegant, because travelers for 
pleasure are supposed to have money, while 
the other kind haven’t. That’s why they 
have to travel. 

The comforts of travel constitute one of 
its chief pleasures, and to have comforts 
one must pay for them. The traveler who 
expects to do this, and has his mind fully 
made up not to economize, will find it a 
great relief to give no thought to the pass- 
ing dollar. Let it go. That’s what it was 
saved up for, so why try to retain it, or 
mourn its loss? He may not always get 
his money’s worth—indeed, he seldom will 
—but if he realizes that fully when he 
starts out, he will be disappointed if he 
has a dollar left when he gets home again. 
the great difficulty with the great majority 
of travelers is that they think they can take 
their home customs and ideas along with 
them and fit them to all other people and 
places. They cannot. The only way to 
travel for pleasure is for the traveler to fit 
himself to other people, places, and condi- 
tions, and pay the cost of it cheerfully, 
knowing that it need not continue long if 
he doesn’t want it to. 
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Prospects of the Man Who Believes Something 


Greatest Business Gift is ‘‘To Make Other People Believe in Themselves and 


Look Up to Themselves” 


IN the Organizer, Gerald Stanley Lee, 
author of ‘‘Inspired Millionaires,’’ declares 
that the greatest gift the modern business 
man can have is the gift of making other 
people believe in themselves and look up to 
themselves. 

Most people would say at first thought, 
perhaps, that Wilbur Wright, when he 
flew around over the heads of the people 
in New York a few years ago, a black 
speck above a whole city with its heads up, 
was not doing much for modern business. 

But the real importance of the flying ma- 
chine does not stop short with a little deli- 
cate, graceful thing walking, as it were, on 
the air instead of the ground. 

The big and revolutionary thing about 
Wilbur Wright’s flying was that he changed 
the minds of the whole human race in a 
few minutes about something. There was 
a particular thing that for forty thousand 
years they knew they couldn’t do; and now 
they could. 

It naturally follows now—and it lies in 
the mind of every man who lives—that there 
must be other particular things. And as 
nine men out of ten are in business, most of 
these particular things are going to be done 
in business. 

The Wilbur Wright spirit is catching 

It is as if a lid had been lifted off the 
world. 

One sees everywhere business men go- 
ing about the streets expecting new things 
of themselves and one another. They ex- 
pect things of the very ground, and of the 
air, and of one another they had not dared 
expect before. 

And all in an astonishing degree because 
Wilbur Wright flew above New York. 

He has touched the imagination of men 
about themselves. They were profoundly 
moved because they saw him in their pre- 
sence inventing a new kind and a new size 
of human being. He raised the standard of 
impossibility, and built an annexe on to 
the planet while they looked, took a great 
strip off of space three miles wide and 
folded it softly on to the planet all the way 
round before their eyes. 

For three miles more—three miles further 
up above the ground there was a space 
where human beings would have to stop 
saying ‘‘I can’t,’’ and ‘‘ You ean’t,’’ and 
‘‘We can’t.’’ If people want to say ‘‘l 


ean’t’’ and ‘‘You ecan’t’’ they will have to 
say it further and further away from this 
planet now. Let them try Mars. 

The modern imagination takes to im- 
possibilities naturally with Wilbur Wright 
against the horizon. The thing we next 
cannot believe is the next thing to expect. 


Things Nobody Believed. 


Nobody would have believed ten years 
ago that an architect could be invented 
who would tell a man that his house would 
cost him £10,000, and then hand him back 
£500 when he had finished it. But the man 
has been invented; he invented himself. 

He represents the owner, and does as the 
owner would be done by if he did it himself 
—if he had the technical knowledge and the 
time to do it. 

Nobody would have believed a few years 
ago that a railway president, when he had 
occasion to reduce the wages of several 
thousand employees 10 per cent., would be- 
gin by reducing his own salary 30 per cent., 
and the salary of all the officials all the 
way down 15 or 20 per cent. 

Nobody would have believed some time 
ago that an organizing inventor would be 
evolved who would meet his directors and 
tell them that if they would have their work 
done in their mills in three shifts instead 
of two the men would work so much better 
that it would not cost the company more 
than 10 per cent. more to offer the better 
conditions. But such an organizing inven- 
tor has been invented, and has proved his 
case. 

Luther Burbank has made a chestnut tree, 
eighteen fnonths old, bear chestnuts, and it 
has always taken from ten to twenty-five 
years to make a tree furnish its first chest- 
nut before. 

The other day in a New England eity I 
saw a man who had been a president for an 
Kleetrie Light Company for twenty years, 
who had invented a publie service corpora- 
tion that worked. Since he took office and 
dictated the policy of the company every 
single overture for more expensive equip- 
ment in the electric lighting of the city has 
come from the company, and every single 
overture for reducing the rate to consumers 
has come from the company. 

The consumption of electricity in the eity 
is the largest per capita in the world, and 
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the rate is the cheapest in the country, and 
incidentally the company so trusts the peo- 
ple that they let them have electricity with- 
out meters, and the people so trust the com- 
pany that they save its electricity as they 
would their own. 

Even the man without a conscience who 
would be mean if he could, is brought to 
terms, and knows that if he refrains from 
leaving his lights burning all night when he 
goes to bed he is not merely saving the 
company’s electricity, but his own. He 
knows that he is reducing his own and 
everybody’s price for electricity, and not 
merely increasing the profits of the com- 
pany. 

It makes another kind of man slowly 
out of thousands of men every day. every 
night, who are turning on and turaing off 
their lights in this spirit. 

The Electric Light Company has come to 
have a daily, an almost hourly, influence on 
the way men do business and go about their 
work in that city, the motives and assump- 
tions with which they bargain with one 
another, that is: an influence on their re- 
ligion that might be envied by twenty 
churches. 

All that had happened was that a mag- 
nificent and wilful personality—the kind 
that went on crusades and took eities in 
other ages—had appeared at last and pro- 
posed to do the same sort of thing in busi- 
ness. He proposed to express his soul— 
just as it was—in business the way other 
people had expressed theirs for a few hund- 
red years in poetry or more easy and con- 
ventional ways. 

If he could not have made the electric 
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light business say the things about people 
and about himself that he liked and that he 
believed. he would have had to make some 
other business say them. 

One of the things he had most wanted to 
say and prove in business was the economic 
value of being human, the enormous busi- 
ness saving that could be effected by being 
believed in. 

He preferred being believed in himself in 
business, and he knew other people would 
prefer it, and he was sure that if, as people 
said, ‘‘being believed in did not pay,’’ it 
must be because being believed in had not 
been properly organized, because ways of 
inventing faith in people, the technique of 
trust, had not been invented. 

He found himself invited to take charge 
of the Electric Light Company at a time 
when it was insolvent and in disgrace with 
the people, and he took the corporation in 
hand on the specific understanding that he 
should be allowed to put his soul into it, 
that he should be allowed his own way for 
three years—in believing in people and in 
inventing ways of getting believed in as 
much as he liked. 

The last time I saw him, though he is old 
and nearly blind, and while as he talked 
there lay a darkness on his eyes, there was 
a great light in his face. 

He had beseiged a city with the shrewd- 
ness of his faith, and conquered a hundred 
thousand men by believing in them more 
than they themselves could. 

By believing in them shrewdly, and by 
thinking out ways of expressing that be- 
lief, he had invented a corporation—a pub- 
lie service corporation—that had a soul, 
and consequently worked! 





A Russian View of the British People of To-day 


“The Land of Knights has Become a Land of Burghers, Bereft of Warlike 


Spirit it once Possessed ”’ 


IT is sometimes well to see ourselves from 
a foreign viewpoint. At any rate it is 
usually enlightening. The Contemporary 
Review has been gathering some foreign 
opinions of the British people, among which 
one from Russia is of particular interest. 
It is written by M. Menshikoff, and appear- 
ed in the Novoye Vremya, and as the Con- 
temporary Review remarks, is well worth 
reading. This publicist holds that England 


‘has ceased to be a military country in 
the serious meaning of this term. She has 
lost the warlike instinet, the instinct of 
chivalry which seeks out enemies and, if 
weapons are at hand, enters into combat 
with them. At present England possesses 
weapons, and more formidable weapons 
than her foe can boast. But she lacks the 
dash which should move her to employ them. 
Manifestly the enormous riches acquired 
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by her people have produced their inevi- 
table effect. The land of Knights has .be- 
come a land of burghers, bereft of the war- 
like character it once possessed. It dreads 
war, holds it in secret abhorrence. If in 
bygone days England built a navy for war, 
to-day she builds one against war, in order 
to stave it off. Whether these are wise tac- 
tics time will show. I personally believe 
that what really conquers is not so much 
the means of fighting as the desire to fight. 
Of the world-powers which struggled for 
the mastery before the birth of Christ, Car- 
thage was wealthier than Rome, and for 
that reason was more burgher-like and 
less inclined to wage war. Well, I am 
afraid that commercial England has _in- 
herited, besides certain strains of Phoeni- 
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cian blood, the historical role of Carthage. 
Carthage also built fleets and got together 
a coalition against Rome, but always put 
off the day when the enemy might have been 
crushed. She postponed and postponed, un- 
til at last she fell herself under the iron 
heel of her rival. . . . Of the two nations, 
Germany is characterised by the inertia of 
attack, England by that of retreat. What 
is the real meaning of being prepared to 
fight, yet not fighting? It connotes the 
acknowledgment in the depths of one’s soul 
that one is defeated. To delay until to- 
morrow what should be done to-day is to 
proclaim that one will be bankrupt to-mor- 
Wo. > yermany feels that she 
will get ample time to deploy all her forces, 
and she is deploying them accordingly. 





Marconi’s Plans for the World 


Wireless Transmission of all Power for Heating, Light, and Fertilization 


of Fields Predicted by Wizard 


‘‘WITHIN the next two generations we 
shall have not only wireless telephony and 
telegraphy, but also wireless transmission 
of all power for individual and corporate 
use, wireless heating and light, and wire- 
less fertilizing of fields. 

‘*When all that has been accomplished— 
as it surely will be—mankind will be free 
from many of the burdens imposed by pre- 
sent econgmic conditions. 

‘*In the wireless era the government will 
necessarily be the owner of all the great 
sources of power. This will naturally 
bring railways, telegraph and _ telephone 
lines, great ocean-going vessels, and great 
mills and factories into public ownership. 
It will sweep away the present enormous 
corporations and will bring about a semi- 
socialistie state. 

‘‘T am not personally a socialist; I have 
small faith in any political propaganda; 
but I do believe that the progress of in- 
vention will create a state which will 
realize most of the present dreams of the 
socialists. 

‘‘The eoming of the wireless era will 
make war impossible, because it will make 
war ridiculous. 

‘‘The inventor 1s the greatest revolu- 
tionist in the world.’’ 

The man who made these startling pre- 
dictions is not a visionary, but one who 


already has to his credit one of the great- 
est material achievements of modern times 
—Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of the 
wireless telegraph. 

I was talking with the wizard about his 
great invention, and I listened enraptured 
as he opened up before me his plans for 
the future development of the wireless 
idea, writes Ivan Narodny in the Technical 
World Magazine. 

Proceeding he outlines these changes as 
follows: 

A step further in the progress of wire- 
less stands wireless lighting, heating and 
transmission of motor power. Each of 
these systems is based on the same prin- 
ciple as of wireless telegraphy, only the 
transmitting and receiving instruments are 
different and the vibrations of the etherie 
waves have a different nature, intensity and 
leneth. The so-ealled- high-potential mag- 
nifying transmitter is the instrument to be 
applied in these new wireless systems of el- 
ectric energy. This creates a freely vibrating 
secondary circuit, from which one end is 
connected with the ground and the other 
with an elevated conductor. I suppose 
currents of one thousand amperes and fif- 
teen to twenty million volts will be neces- 
sary for producing these waves and for the 
receiving of them by the consumers. 

The generating terminals of the wireless 
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energy will have to be owned by the State 
governments. The waves will be sent out to 
consumers in various degrees of power. 
Some of the waves will be utilized for dy- 
namic purposes, others for lighting, heat- 
ing, fertilizing and, possibly, for military 
purposes. Water and wind power, possibly 
light, also, will be used for generating pur- 
poses in the huge national power-stations. 
As an example, take Niagara, the water 
power of which is owned by New York 
State. Say, for instance, that Niagara 
would be able to send out ev ery hour one 
hundred and fifty million horsepower in 
electric waves, that twenty millions of i 
would be used for mills, shops, railways, 
traffic in the eities, and for household pur- 
poses, that ten millions would be consumed 
for lighting and thirty millions for heating 
and fertilizing within the boundaries of the 
State. There would then remain eighty 
million horse-power that could be sold to 
other States. It would seem af first glance 
as if the owners of receiving stations out- 
side of New York State could easily steal 
the energy of Niagara for whatever pur- 
pose they wanted it, without payment. But 
this will be impossible, for in the first 
place, the waves of various degrees will be 
so tuned that only corresponding receivers 
can use them and these receivers will have 
to be recorded by the municipalities, and 
in the second place, every user of wireless 
energy will be obliged to use a meter, like 
the present gas-meter. Motor waves, for 
instance, will have two million vibrations, 
and forty million volts, the light waves mea- 
sure slightly less and the fertilizing waves 
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still less. All the generators of energy in 
New York State will be exactly of the same 
degree. If this New York wave should 
overload Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
it could not be utilized there, because all 
the receivers of those States would have 
their individual tuning, different from New 
York. But New York State knowing that 
it could spare eighty million horse-power 
as the surplus of what it created might 
agree to sell it to Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts, or any other customer for a 
definite price. Consequently those States 
could have certain accumulators which 
would receive the rest of New York’s elec- 
trical energy and transform it to the same 
measure of waves used within their bor- 
ders. By this method it will be much 
simpler to handle wireless energy than 
steam and electricity in their present form 

As soon as the use of wireless energy 
becomes universal it will necessarily sweep 
out all the present privileged corporations 
of power and create a semi-socialistie state 
of affairs. In the future the government 
will be the owner of all energy. Individuals 
will use it to a certain amount free of 
any charge, but for the rest they will have 
to pay for the state a definite tribute. This 
will naturally make railways, telegraphy, 
telephone, vessels and mills a publie owner- 


ship. There remains opportunity for an 
individual under those new conditions. 
The main trouble’ with all the to-day’s 


economie friction is that the energy ean be 
owned by certain privileged individuals, 
who use it for their own selfish ends but 
not for the benefit of humanity. 





The Selection of a Vocation 


Considerations which should Weigh in the Choice of a Pursuit, One of 


the Most Crucial Tasks of Life 


PERHAPS nothing is quite so impartant in 
lite, as judged from the standpoint of suc- 
cess, as the selection of a vocation. Advice 
from competent authorities is therefore to 
be welcomed. Writing on the subject 
Fred W .Claybrook in the Business Phil- 
osopher says: 

‘‘What shall be my vocation?’’ is a ques- 
tion every man has had to answer and it is 
the first of importance that will come to 
all men of future generations. It is fostered 
for us by ambitious parents from the date 


of our birth, and as the child’s 
lisping tongue can give expression, it begins 
to repeat mother’s impressions on_ the 
child-mind, as to what he will do when he 
becomes a man. 

Every lad delights to draw, in imagina- 
tion, fanciful pictures of his future, and 
it seems an eternity before he attains the 
age of twenty-one. In his play he endeavors 
to imitate those men who, by reason of 
their occupations, have caused him to de- 
sire to be engaged in a like pursuit when 


as soon 
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he is a man. As the age increases, his mind 
develops and new ideas are born. The boy 
who at ten wished to become a lawyer, doe- 
tor, or minister, at fifteen decides on some- 
thing else. 

Father, in his effort to assist the son, 
directs education along the lines that equip 
him for the oceupation he has chosen, and 
he follows this pre-arranged channel until 
the time arrives for his start in life. If, at 
this time, he is still satisfied with his selee- 
tion and the business is the one for 
which he is best adapted, he should throw 
all his energy into the work and make its 
advancement the pride of his life. On the 
other hand, if he diseovers he has a greater 
talent for some other line and believes that 
to be better suited for him, he would aet 
wisely to obey that inclination as life would 
then hold more for him. Too often, how- 
ever, we find that they are unwilling to 
change because of having been trained for 
a certain work, and they trust to luck for 
success in a business not entirely congenial. 
This generally results in the production of 
‘fa square peg for a round hole,’’ and the 
friction thus created checks progress and 
often prevents success. 

The truly successful man is in love with 
his work and literally marries his oceupa- 
tion. His mind is in perfect harmony with 
everything pertaining to his business and 
his chief ambition is to become more effi- 
cient in his line. There can be no happy 
medium, because in this day of progressive 
competition one must be so loyal to his 
work that he is willing to sacrifice all other 
desires in order to reach the pinnacle of 
success. Loyalty is born of love—it is not 
mechanical, but a part of one’s very soul. 
Therefore, we cannot be genuinely loyal to 
the work for which we have no natural in- 
clination. 

In choosing a vocation, then, let us re- 
member that God, in his wisdom, endowed 
men with many different minds and talents, 
so that the many different affiairs of this 
world might be more productively conduct- 
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ed. In each of us is to be found a special 
adaptability for some specific undertaking, 
and fortunate, indeed, is the one who dis- 
covers his talent and determines to devote 
his life toward its highest development. 
Some may argue that this rule is not always 
practical, on the ground that the line of 
work for which one is suited may not be 
lucrative—that there may be no opportuni- 
ty to seeure such a position, therefore im- 
mediate necessity compels the acceptance 
of anything offered. We admit these rea- 
sons may seem plausible, but we must not 
forget that this is a day of specializing and 
that experts are in demand. 

Money is a necessity, but the greatest 
joy to be had with it is not always in 
what it will purchase. It is the result of 
intelligent effort, and the man who ap- 
preciates the dollars because they are the 
self-evident acknowledgment of an aecom- 
plished purpose has the greatest of all 
ideas. Because of this he will continue to 
accumulate wealth and judiciously expend 
it. He is willing to devote his mind and 
time to the development of his talents and 
he strives to become more efficient in all of 
his undertakings. Money for its own sake 
alone he gives secondary consideration, be- 
cause he knows that, in order to obtain the 
greatest results measured by dollars and 
cents, he must be able to render the highest 
possible service. Solomon first obtained 
wisdom and of that was born wealth and 
power. 

No man ean be well poised, happy, or 
truly successful in any line to which he is 
not adapted, and there can be no greater 
mistake than a continuance in such a busi- 
ness. The ambitious man will, under such 
conditions, avail himself of every chance 
to prepare for the work he feels fitted by 
nature to do. His time at night is devoted 
to study, and the oil thus burned will light 
his pathway to the open door of opportunity 
and its. brightness will ever be reflected by 
the glory of his achievements. 





Lloyd-George’s Square Deal 


An Authorized Interview with the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which he Discusses Conditions in Britain 


IN the Outlook appears an autorized in- 
terview with Mr. Lloyd George by Mr. Rob- 
ert Donald, of the Daily Chronicle. It is 
accompanied by an impression, or ¢har- 
acter sketch, by Mr. Donald, in which, 


amongst other things, he says Mr. Lloyd 
George holds the first place in Britain to- 
day as public speaker. He is a first-rate 
fighting man; his ehief characteristic in all 
his doings is courage. He contrasts him 
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with Mr. Roosevelt, who is one of the great- 
est letter-writers of his time, by saying that 
Mr. Lloyd George never writes letters if he 
‘an help it. 

The Chancellor, in his interview, says that 
the miner’s strike was but a sign of the 
times, and he was prepared for it. Its cause 
was purely social and economic. We are 
dealing with a much better educated demo- 
eracy than existed, say, thirty or forty years 
ago :— 

One thing everybody seems to overlook 
who talks of our political or social princi- 
ples, and that is the English Education Act 
of 1870. Since the passing of that Act you 
have had a great system of national educa- 
tion, constantly improving and broadening. 
The working ¢lasses not only read nowa- 
days, they think. 

Wider knowledge is creating in the mind 
of the workman growing dissatisfaction with 
the conditions under which he is foreed to 
live. I speak of my own knowledge. Take 
South Wales, which I know intimately. That 
was the breeding ground of the unrest which 
led to the coal strike. Housing conditions 
in South Wales are indesecribably bad. The 
conditions under which the miners in some 
distriets exist render decency impossible. 
There you have a country rich in natural 
blessings; exquisitely formed valleys which 
offer the most beautiful sites in the world 
for the building of well-designed townships, 
and for a mode of life which would elevate 
and not abase. Instead you find the houses 
unfit for human habitation. One eannot 
wonder that the educated democracy will 
stand that sort of thing no longer. 

Working men are realizing that they eon- 
tribute to the wealth of the community with- 
out getting a fair share of the good things 
which result, and that is one reason why 
they strike, ostensibly for a minimum wage. 

The disturbance of industry, the wide- 
spread but remediable poverty of the people 
as a whole, can be cured, and it is the aim 
of the Liberal Party to provide the cure. 

Mr. Lloyd George insists that wasteful 
and extravagant expenditure must be check- 
ed. The civilized countries of the world 
are spending nearly £500,000,000 a year on 
weapons of war. Great Britain is spending 
something like £70,000,000—that is, about 
£8 for every household in the kingdom. 
‘‘Were this burden removed Great Britain 
eould afford to pay every member of the 
wage-earning classes an additional dollar a 
week without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the profits of capital.’’ Another 
source of waste, Mr. Lloyd George points 
out, is the way the land of this country is 
administered :— 
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It is not producing more than a half of 
what it is capable of yielding. An enor- 
mous area is practically given over to sport. 
You have millions of acres exclusively de- 
voted to game. A good deal of it is well 
adapted for agriculture and afforestation. 

When you come to the land around the 
towns, here the grievance is of a different 
character. You may have a greater waste in 
parsimony than in prodigality. That is the 
way the land around our towns is wasted; 
land which might be giving plenty of air 
and recreation and renewed health and 
vigor to the workman is running to waste, 
as the millions in our cities are crowded into 
unsightly homes which would soon fill with 
gloom the brightest and stoutest heart. 

The greatest asset of a country is a virile 
and eontented population. This you will 
never get until the land in the neighborhood 
of our great towns is measured out on a 
more generous scale for the homes of our 
people. 

Another source of waste, Mr. Lloyd 
George mentions, is unemployment of the 
idle rich :— 

These people account for something like 
two millions of our population; their sole 
business is to enjoy themselves, often at 
the expense of others of our great mulii- 
tudes who live lives of arduous toil with- 
out earning sufficient for food or raiment or 
repose. 

In these directions the time has come for 
a thorough overhauling of our conditions. 
That time comes in every enterprise —com- 
mereial, national, and religious; and woe 
be to the generation that lacks the courage 
to undertake the task. 

Asked what part the Church should take 
in the matter, Mr. Lloyd George replied :— 

The funetion of the Chureh is not to urge 
or advocate any specific measure in regard 
to social reform. Her duty is to create an 
atmosphere in which the leaders of this 
country in the legislature and in the muni- 
¢ipalities may find encouragement to en- 
gage in reforming the dire evils which ex- 
ist. First, the Church must rouse the na- 
tional conscience to the existence of these 
evils, and afterwards to a sense of the na- 
tion’s responsibilities for dealing with 
them. Second, the Church must inculeate 
the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice with- 
out which it is impossible for a gigantic 
problem of this kind to be dealt with. 
Third, the Church must insist on the truth 
being told about these social wrongs. The 
Chureh ought to be like a limelight turned 
on the slumlands, to shame those in authori- 
ty into doing something. In cottages reek- 
ing with tuberculosis, dark, damp, wretched, 
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dismal abodes, are men and women who 
neglect their Chureh beeause she neglects 
them. No speedier way of reviving the 
wavering faith of the masses could be found 
than for the religious bodies to show that 
they are alive to the social evils which sur- 
round us. 

Speaking of the Insuranee Act and its 
bearing on consumption, Mr. Lloyd George 
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said that that was one of the must terrible 
diseases in the land. In London alone four 
millions of wages are lost every year 
through consumption. Speaking of the 
housing question, he said:—‘‘1l regard the 
slum child as a great national asset, and 
we must carve out for him a brighter fu- 
ture if he is to be worthy material out of 
which we shall weave the fabrie of this 
great Commonwealth.’’ 





What the Women’s Vote Has Done 


Chief Results Due to Women’s Vote in Countries where Woman 


Suffrage Exists are Recounted 


WRITING in the Grande Revue, Marie 
Louise Le Verrier recounts the chief results 
due to the women’s vote in those countries 
where woman suffrage exists. 

The countries where women have the right 
to the parliamentary vote inelude six States 
in America. In the granting of the vote to 
women, Wyoming appears to be the pioneer, 
not only in the United States, but in the 
world. In 1869, when woman suffrage was 
introduced, Wyoming did not belong to the 
Union, and when it became a State in 1890 
it was still the first suffrage State. In 1893 
its House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution unanimously declaring that not only 
had the exercise of the suffrage wrought no 
harm, but it had done great good in many 
ways. It had largely aided in banishing 
crime, pauperism, and vice from the State, 
and that without any violent or oppressive 
legislation; it had secured peaceful and or- 
derly elections and good government, ete., 
and as the result of its experience Wyoming 
urged every civilized community on earth 
to enfranchise its women without delay. 

In the same year (1893), Colorado. took 
the advice offered and proclaimed political 
equality of the sexes. Utah and Idaho fol- 
lowed in 1896, Washington in 1909, and 
California in 1911. In Washington women 
have made great use of the ‘‘ Reeall,’’ which 
permits electors to recall officials whose per- 
formance of their duties is unsatisfactory. 
The ease of the Mayor of Seattle will still 
be fresh in the minds of most readers. 

While the women of Wyoming have been 
exercising the political vote for over forty 
vears, the women of Great Britain have been 
agitating for it in vain for close upon half 
a century. Meanwhile certain British col- 
onies have shown themselves more enlight- 


ened in this respect than the Mother Coun- 
try. New Zealand set the example in 1893, 
Southern Australia followed suit in 1895, 
then came Western Australia in 1899, New 
South Wales in 1902, Tasmania in 1904, 
Queensland in 1905, and finally Victoria in 
1908. In addition, the federal suffrage, 
with the right to be elected, was extended to 
all women in 1899. 

In Europe we have to look to the Seandi- 
navian countries for examples of the bene- 
fits derived from the women’s vote. Here 
Finland was the first to take its courage in 
both hands in 1906, and Norway followed 
in 1907. In Iceland the question is practi- 
eally settled. In Sweden, though woman 
suffrage has figured in the King’s Speech, 
and the King has expressed himself in sym- 
pathy, no Bill has yet become law. 

Having briefly enumerated the rights ae- 
corded to women, municipal and otherwise, 
in various other countries, the writer draws 
attention to the main influences of the wo- 
men’s vote. The most noteworthy point 
about the countries where women exercise 
the vote is that practically everywhere wo- 
men have not begun by. asserting their own 
personal claims. Their first act has been to 
declare war on alcohol, and their next con- 
cern has been laws for the protection of 
children. We hear of the great prohibi- 
tion victory at Caldwell (Idaho), where the 
women recalled the Mayor and the Munici- 
pal Council. In New Zealand, also, femin- 
ine direet influence has had excellent results 
in the cause of temperance. In 1894 the 
country was divided into sixty-two dis- 
triets for the purpose of dealing with the 
drink question. Thanks to the women, 
thirty-nine districts nominated a commission 
of temperance moderates, while twenty- 
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three elected prohibitionists. Since 1894 
the women have learnt to co-ordinate their 
efforts, and recently absolute prohibition 
for the whole of New Zealand has been 
passed. But it is in Scandinavia where wo- 
men have achieved their most brilliant sue- 
cesses in their war against aleohol. In Nor- 
way there is now only one cabaret to 20,- 
000 inhabitants, and suicide, crime, and 
‘poverty have greatly deereased. In Fin- 
land, where drunkenness, as in Sweden and 
Norway, was a national vice, local option, 
which was adopted in 1866-1892, gave way 
to prohibition in 1893. Later still sterner 
measures were introduced, but it has not 
been found possible to enforee them rigor- 
ously. 

Before making laws for the general wel- 
fare of children, the Women’s ardent desire 
is to raise the age of protection of young 
girls, one of the most difficult of reforms to 
obtain. The women of Colorado, who were 
politically enfranchised in 1893, introduced 
a Bill in 1894 to raise the age from fourteen 
to twenty-one. The senators were in con- 
sternation at such a proposal and resisted if 
violently, with the result that the age was 
raised to eighteen, a victory of four years 
for the women. Similar laws have been 
passed in Utah and in Idaho; and in Aus- 
tralia the legislation on this question is 
much more complete. 

On the whole, however, it is the children 
who have most to gain by the women’s vote; 
and it is not only the strong and healthy, 
but the feeble-minded and the criminals 
among them, to whom women extend their 
solicitude. It was the women who were the 
means of instituting in Colorado in 1903 the 
famous courts for child delinquents. Most 
of the laws regulating ehild-labor are also 
due to them. In matters relating to eduea- 
tion their influence has everywhere been 
most beneficent. They decide questions re- 
lating to the school buildings, the hours of 
study, the holidays, ete., and they have even 
gone so far as to require that teachers shall 
not only be competent, but that their pri- 
vate life shall not give oeeasion for eriti- 
cism. Questions relating to public health, 
cleanliness of cities, erection of drinking 
fountains, pure food, and many more im- 
portant matters apt to be considered mere 
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details by men, are in women’s eyes of su- 
preme importance. 

George Creel and Judge Lindsey have tes- 
tified to the fact that the complete citizen- 
ship of women has raised the intelligence, 
the character, and the mutual esteem of the 
two sexes. The possession of the vote has 
made women take an interest in political 
and general questions, and this has natur- 
ally stimulated the interest of the men. The 
interest taken by women in publie affairs 
has indeed foreed men to greater activity, 
and there is no evidence to show that the 
widening of the domestie horizon has had 
any evil results. The two Chambers of the 
Federal Parliament of Australia in 1910 
declared that the women’s vote after sixteen 
years’ operation in different parts of the 
country, and nine in the Australian Federa- 
tion, had fully justified the expectations 
of its partisans and deceived the fears and 
the black prophecies of its enemies. Its 
effects had been (1) the gradual edueation 
of women to understand their responsibility 
for the welfare of the community and (2) 
the urgency of domestic social legislation. 

Wherever the experiment has been made 
a large percentage of women have used the 
vote, and the percentage of men voting has 
been considerably increased. The women of 
Colorado have made over twenty laws in 
less than twenty years. It took them only 
one year to win the woman’s right to be 
equal guardian with the father of their chil- 
dren, while in Massachusetts, where men 
legislate on behalf of women, it required 
fifty-four years to attain the same result. 
Every objection against the vote disappears 
as soon as the vote is adopted. So true is 
this that the Anti-Suffrage Leagues of the 
five Australian States where women vote 
are moribund, and in the Australian Par- 
liament there is not now a single anti-suf- 
frage member. The implacable enemy of 
the woman suffragist is the liquor-seller. 

Without the vote, coneludes the writer, 
one may agitate in vain. What is needed 
is the material and moral cleansing of the 
streets, homes for working people, higher 
wages and better conditions of work, and, 
above all, the elosing of drinkshops. The 
vote is the only means by which one ean get 
these reforms, 
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Labor’s Real Troubles 


Workman Getting Too Small a Wage and Paying Too High a Taxation on 


Purchases to Maintain Standard of Living he Desires 


MR. T. Good, writing as an old workman, 
offers some *‘ plain faets and comments’’ on 
the labor troubles of to-day in an article 
in World’s Work. 

The first fact of the present turmoil is 
that the average workman is getting too 
small a wage and is paying too high a taxa- 
tion upon the things he purchases to main- 
tain the standard of living he desires. In 
short, he is convinced beyond all doubt or 
question that he is not getting a fair share 
of the world’s good things; and this is the 
bedrock facet upon which we must base our 
theories, our policies, and our legislation. 
Unfortunately, the workers have not yet 
learnt how to use their trade unionism or 
their franchise to their best advantage. Why 
is there at this time pronounced retrogres- 
sion in labor affairs? Mueh of the diseon- 
tent is due to ‘‘speeding up,’’ not only 
hustling the workman over his job, but in- 
cluding in its train unemployment, or more 
easual employment, and possibly less pay. 
Within the last dozen years many industries 
have been well-nigh revolutionized, and la- 
bor has been economized to an extent hardly 
dreamt of by the outside publie. 

Not only have many firms Americanized 
their works, but there came the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which had as one re- 
sult the weeding-out of aged and delicate 


men—to make room for the reckless and in- 
experienced, with the further result that 
accidents increased. The Minimum Wage 
Act will have the same effeet in the coal 
trade, argues Mr. Good. But the chief 
point he makes is that our employers, be- 
coming alarmed at the prospects of an 
American invasion, set about introducing 
hustle and grind, and our workshops were 
converted into prisons, if not hells. Con- 
currently with these harsher conditions 
there has been reduced pay. Little by little 
the pay and the conditions have worsened. 
The Board of Trade Reports tell us that 
the rate of wages has increased, but fail to 
record that the actual earnings have de- 
clined. There is more broken time as well 
as more bustle, racket, and danger compared 
with fifteen years ago. At the docks and 
wharves gangs are reduced in numbers, and 
cargoes are loaded and discharged not only 
with fewer men, but in less time and for 
smaller wages. ‘To these causes of diseon- 
tent must be added the inereased burden in 
higher rents, rates and taxes, and higher 
prices of food. And there is one other 
cause, a very human one, which cannot be 
ignored—the contrast between the lot of 
the working classes and the growing luxury 
among the people whom the workers are ex- 
pected to look upon as their ‘‘betters.”’ 





Is He the Coming President ? 


An Interesting Character Sketch of Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 


Candidate for Presidency of the United States 


DR. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 
eandidate for the American Presidency, is 
the subject of a character-sketch in the Am- 
erican Review of Reviews by Henry Jones 
Ford, Professor of Politics in Princeton 
University. 

He says that the most salient character- 
istie of Woodrow Wilson is a love of fun, 
which creeps out on every occasion:— _ 

Whatever his experience may be he in- 
stinetively sees the funny side of things, 
and he returns from every excursion with a 
fund of amusement for the home circle just 
as a bee brings honey to the hive. It is a 


very merry home cirele. There seem to be 
no secrets there. 

When nominated for Governor of New 
Jersey the papers made unpleasant remarks 
upon the way his nose fits his face :— 

But he himself got hold of a Limerick 
that seemed to him to express his position 
exactly, and he recited it with glee: 

‘*As a beauty | am not a star; 
There are others more handsome by 
far. 
Sut my face,—I don’t mind it; 
For I am behind it; 
The people in front get the jar.’’ 
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The camera cannot catch the mobile features 
and the eyes twinkling with fun. 

He has an extraordinary capacity for get- 
ting through work without strain or fret. 


Hlis ‘‘Congressional Government’’ ranks 
with Professor Bryce’s ‘‘Holy Roman Em- 
pire.’’ As a lecturer he has greatly de- 


veloped :— 

He holds that information without in- 
sight is of little value and of late years his 
method has been to put a printed syllabus 
in the hands of his students and make his 
lectures an elucidation of the theme. 

His ability as public speaker has also 
greatly advanced :— 

His voice, always good, of late years has 
acquired a peculiar vibrant quality that 
‘arries its tones without strain or effort. He 
speaks very distinetly, and although his 
voice does not appear to be raised above a 
conversational pitch, it is heard without 
difficulty, whether in a great auditorium or 
in the open air. When he has to make an 
important speech, he prepares himself care- 
fully as to matter and ideas, but he can 
safely trust himself to the oceasion for his 
diction, which is unfailing in literary dis- 
tinction. 

He is fond of outdoor exercise :— 

Some years ago he was very fond of bi- 
eycling, but of late years golf is his favor- 
ite game, just because of its distinetly out- 
of-door character. He puts in a good deal 
of time playing golf during his summer va- 
‘ration, which he used to spend at Lyme, 
Connecticut. When at Princeton and he ean 
find the time, he likes to play around on the 
golf links there. In his personal habits he is 
abstemious. He neither smokes nor drinks, 
and he does not serve wine on his table, al- 
though he provides cigars for guests who do 
smoke. Although spare in figure, he has 
a wiry strength, conserved by his lifelong 
habits of temperance in all things and re- 
plenished by a fine faeulty for taking his 
rest. He is a good sleeper, and nothing 
that ean happen seems able to agitate his 
mind or eause wakefulness. This makes him 
a good traveler. 

His spirits are remarkably equable, nei- 
ther elated by sueeess nor discouraged by 
failure. He is very easy and democratie in 
his manner, meeting all sorts and eondi- 
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tions of men without reserve or precaution. 
The writer says that ‘‘under the Parlia- 
mentary system he would undoubtedly have 
been a great leader, equal to Gladstone or 
Lloyd George,’’ in capacity for expounding 
and advocating great public policies. 

Of his attitude to religion the writer says: 

It does not require much intimaey to dis- 
cover of what these consist—namely, a 
deep religious faith, penetrating the whole 
nature of the man and informing all his 
acts. This is the source of that peace of 
mind whieh seems to make him immune to 
worry or trouble. He takes things as they 
come, makes the best of them, and abides 
by the event with simple and complete resig- 
nation to the will of God. The idealism 
that has now entered into philosophy from 
fuller knowledge of the impliations of the 
doctrine of evolution was long ago per- 
ceived and appropriated by Woodrow Wil- 
son. 


I remember once being with him at a 
gathering in one of the students’ elubs at 
Princeton when the conversation drifted 
around to religion. We were grouped about 
a big fireplace, and the talk had been of a 
desultory character, with a jocose element 
predominating, when some mention was 
made of Herbert Spencer. Wilson caught 
the theme on the bound, and before he got 
through with it he had turned Herbert 
Speneer’s philosophy inside out, exposing 
the inadequacy of materialism and _ vindi- 
‘ating the Christian ereeds as symbols quite 
as valid as any known to science. His at- 
titude on such matters is ardent and posi- 
tive, very different from the negative posi- 
tion sometimes assumed by college profes- 
sors, whose attitude towards religion might 
be described as respect for a venerable so- 


eial institution rather than sineere belief 
in its truth. Seholars of this kind are 


among those whom Woodrow Wilson is in 
the habit of eclassing as ‘‘ignorant special- 
ists.’’ Although a member of the Presby- 
terian Chureh by birthright, and regular 
in his attendanee, he does not talk on sueh 
subjects along denominational lines; but he 
is quick to assert his Christianity and to 
claim for its dogmas a perfectly secure basis 
in logie and philosophy. 
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United States in a New Light 


Does America Consist of a Congerie of Nations Who Happen to be 


United Under a Common Federal Government ? 


IN the Socialogical Review, A. E. Zim- 
mern, writing on seven months in America, 
upsets gaily some of the prevalent notions 
about the United States :— 

America never has been a political demo- 
eracy, as everyone familiar with the Con- 
stitution, and the cireumstances under 
which it came into being, will admit. It has 
never been less a free democracy than it 
is to-day. The liberty of the subject is far 
less surely than in Western Europe; there 
is far less free speech (by which is not 
meant unbridled speech) and far less free 
writing, both in books and newspapers. 
Class distinctions, so far from being absent, 
are becoming as marked as they are in Kur- 
ope, though somewhat different in form, be- 
ing based on distinctions of wealth, nation- 
ality, and color rather than of rank and 
breeding. And the belief that the country 
enjoys self-government is, as Mr. Roose- 
velt has lately once or twice observed, the 
thinnest of fictions. In reality it is gov- 
erned by a small knot of powerful financiers 
and business men, who enjoy immunity ow- 
ing to the shelter afforded them by the com- 
plicated structure of the ostensible govern- 
ment. 

There is to-day, he adds, no American 
nation. America consists at present of a 
econgeries of nations who happen to be 
united under a common federal government. 
An inereasing number of immigrants lead- 
ing a migratory life have neither the rights 


nor responsibilities of citizenship. There is 
a new proletariat or hobo, which has as- 
sumed gigantic proportions, representing 
the Wanderlust of all the nations and the 
bitterness of the disinherited. 

America ‘‘does not assimilate its aliens, 
as England does.’’ On the whole, the dif- 
ferent races keep themselves, and lead their 
own spiritual life. So far as they lose their 
nationalsism, they lose their best spiritual 
heritage. America is not a melting-pot; 
it is a pot of varnish, or, as a German says, 
it 1s a sausage-machine for grinding out 
equality sausages. The various nationals 
have a new environment and new qualities. 
These are the qualities of the pioneers. 

Mr. Zimmern enumerates ‘‘an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of kindness and good-nature, 
a wonderful alertness and adaptability, an 


_undaunted self-confidence, a ferocious op- 


timism, an ingenious delight in novelty, a 
nonchalant venturesomeness, a strength of 
purpose, and a vigorous tenacity in action, 
a complete absence of self-consciousness, 
all the qualities of childhood exeepting rev- 
erence, above all, intense and abounding 
and infectious vitality, instinetive loyalty 
and comradeship in action, idealism in the 
darkest hours. ‘‘Pioneers, O Pioneers, is 
the song of successive generations of young 
Americans, novitiates into the Dionysiae 
spirit of transatlantic life.’’ But ‘‘the hu- 
man soul can strike no roots in the America 
of to-day,’’ for want of a social background. 





Men Who Think They Are Busy 


Are You a Business Man: or Just a Busy Man?—There is a Wide 


Difference Between the Two 


A DISSERTATION on the man with ex- 
ecutive and planning ability as contrasted 
with the man of petty detail is presented 
in Business Builder. 

Are you a business man or just a busy 
man? 

Of busy men there are hundreds in the 
factories, offices and stores of every village, 
town and city in this broad land. But how 
many of these busy men are business men? 

Hard workers they are, none better—all 





day long and often into the hours of even- 
ings, conscientious, too, always on time, 
never absent from their places. 

As far as busyness would carry them 
these men have gone—plodders, pluggers, 
busy men. The lower rungs of the ladder 
they climbed fast. Hard work did it. They 
got half way up, in line for greater respon- 
sibilities and higher promotion, but they 
stuck. Busyness did it. 

Others climbed up after them, then passed 
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them. These busy men became all the 
busier, frantically trying to go higher. But 
still others went by them. 

There are busy men all over the land to- 
day who speak bitterly of the fact that they 
did not get a square deal, a right chance. 

Many of them do not know that their 
employers tried in every way to help them 
help themselves, but their own busyness 
would not permit it. 

A man is just a machine. His body ean 
be made to turn out just so much of work. 
He has a limit. When the amount of his 
day’s work reaches that limit he can do no 
more, 

Some men can do more than others be- 
fore they reach their limit, just as a hand- 
fed press will turn out fewer hourly im- 
pressions than an automatic feed. But the 
automatie has its limit just as surely as the 
slower machine. 

The busy man who stops half way up the 
ladder, who can’t go up another rung for 
the hfe of him, has reached his limit of 
busyness. ‘The busier he tries to get then, 
the looser will become his hold even on the 
rung to which he has elimbed, for when you 
try to crowd a machine beyond its limit 
you produce poorer work or break the ma- 
chine. 

The merely busy man is a detail man, and 
not only that, but he often absolutely re- 
fuses to part with his detail. He is afraid 
to trust it to another. Possibly he is jealous 
of his work and feels that in passing on any 
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share of it he is reducing his value to the 
firm he works for. 

But, meanwhile, what are these men doing 
who pass him on their way up? Are they 
merely capable of greater business than he? 
Is it merely that their capacity for detail 
work is greater than his? 

The difference is that they are on the 
road of business men, not busy men. At the 
bottom of the ladder they went through the 
apprenticeship of business. They, too, 
worked and plugged and attended to details, 
and rose rung by rung to greater responsi- 
bilities. But as they rose they never failed 
to shift some responsibility onto others. 
They let others carry the brieks, while 
they built the house. They shouldered work 
onto others, and used their time in planning 
and erecting. 

With them, there was no sentimentality 
about this and that job which they had al- 
ways performed and wanted to perform. 
They shifted jobs to those under them. They 
directed, watched, suggested—but they 
didn’t carry the bricks. 

No harder workers will you find than 
these men who plan and watch and direct 
the details that others do—or none less 
prone to busyness. 

Don’t let your work be your master; be 
the master of your work. Control it, but 
don’t let it control you. 

Don’t be merely a busy man, be a busi- 
ness man. 





Lightning Calculators 


Psychology of Harnessing the Subconscious Demonstrated in the 


Phenomenal Case of Seven-Year-Old Boy 


A STUDY in the psychology of harnessing 
the subeonscious is given by H. A. Bruce in 
MecClure’s Magazine, in which the phen- 
omenal case of Miguel A. Mantilla is cited: 

Not so very long ago there passed through 
New York a seven-year-old boy, who, al- 
though the general public had heard little 
about him, was an object of considerable 
scientific curiosity. His name was Miguel 
Alberto Mantilla, he was the son of a Mexi- 
can banker, and he was then on his way to 
Europe for a pleasure tour with his father. 
There was nothing about his appearance to 
suggest that he was in any respect an extra- 
ordinary boy. But, as certain scientists had 
been informed, and as they were eager to 


verify for themselves, he possessed a singu- 
lar mental accomplishment, rare not only 
among children but among full-grown men 
and women. And, to make his ‘‘ease’’ 
more interesting, this accomplishment had 
first manifested itself with dramatic unex- 
pectedness. 

Briefly stated, the story that had pre- 
ceded him to New York, backed by the 
weight of affidavits sworn to by judges, 
lawyers, educators, and prominent business 
men of his native town of San Juan Bau- 
tista, was as follows: 

Until he was six years old, little Miguel’s 
life had been that of the average child, a 
life made up mostly of eating, sleeping, and 
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playing. No attempt had been made to 
educate him, except that he had been given 
some elementary instruction in reading. On 
the evening of February 1, 1910—-that is, 
two days after his sixth birthday—his fa- 
ther was discussing with his mother the ad- 
visability of keeping open, on at least one 
of the three holidays that would oceur in 
February, the bank of which he was man- 
ager. 

**T think,’’ he observed, *‘ that I will close 
it on two of them, but keep it open the 
third’’—naming a date. 

Miguel, playing on the floor, looked up 
sharply. 

‘*But father,’’ said he, ‘‘you certainly 
will have to close it that day, for it will be 
Sunday.’’ 

‘*That is true,’’ responded his father, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘*‘And how did 
you know it would be Sunday ?’’ 

‘“Why, that was easy for me. I can guess 
many things more difficult than that.’’ 

‘*In that ease,’’ said Mr. Mantilla, sn 
ing, ‘perhaps you ean tell us on what date 
the first Sunday of April will be in 1918? 

To his amazement, the child, after an in- 
terval of only a few seconds, named a date 
which investigation proved to be correet. 
Other questions of a similar character fol- 
lowed. Always the right answer was given. 
Astonished, perplexed, and possibly a little 
worried, the Mantillas called in some of 
their neighbors. Again the boy was ques- 
tioned; again he displayed an _ unerring 
knowledge of the intricacies of the calen- 
dar. ‘‘What day of the week was January 
24, 1839, my birthday ?*’ asked one neighbor, 
Professor C. M. Maldonado, of the Institute 
of Juarez. ‘‘Thursday,’’ came the prompt 
and correct reply. 

‘¢And the same date in the year 2000?’’ 

‘“Monday,’’ was* the equally correct 
answer. 

Other leading Bautistans examined 
Miguel in the course of the next few weeks, 
and so impressed were they with the seem- 
ingly supernatural character of his ‘‘gift’’ 
that they decided that a report should at 
onee be made to the American Society for 
Psychieal Research. In the statement ac- 
companying their affidavits it was stated 
that: 

‘He has the rare and surprising faculty 
of resolving as quickly as he is asked, and 
with entire precision, such questions as: 
‘What days of the week coincide with the 
date of a known month and vear?’ ‘What 
dates of a month eorrespond to a day and 
vear determined upon?’ ‘What years will 
have, in a month indicated, a certain date 
which coincides with any given day of the 
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week?’ This alike in regard to years past 
as well as those in the future, taking into 
account leap years. He has been asked re- 
peatedly on what date falls, for example, 
the second Sunday of a month and year in- 
dicated. All of which he answers with ac- 
curacy and without doubt or hesitation.’’ 

Tested in New York by Professor J. H. 
Hyslop, ot the Society for Psyehieal Re- 
search, the boy fully bore out this glowing 
report from Mexico. In a long examina- 
tion he made but two mistakes,—barring one 
slip, which he immediately corrected,—and 
both of these errors referred to dates in 
the sixteenth century previous to the change 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar. 
He named correctly the days of the week on 
which would fall sueh a variety of dates as 
July 4, 1876; August 18, 1854; September 
10, 1910; Oetober 1, 1901; and June 6, 1900. 
He gave 1522 (ineorrect), 1910, 1916, and 
2000 as years when February 4 wouid fall 
on a Friday; and 1630, 1799, 1805, 1811, 
1822, 1901, 1907, 1918, 1929, and 2002 as 
having December 15 on Sunday. All of 
these and other days and dates, according 
to Professor Hyslop, he gave with seareely 
an exception in less than a quarter of a min- 
ute after each problem was’ put to him. 
And this at a time (May of last year) when 
he was not eight, and was barely able to 
read! 

Now, what is the explanation of such 
astounding mental mastery of the calendar, 
especially in one so young? Is it necessary 
to assume that Miguel Alberto Mantilla is 
the happy possessor of a supernormal fae- 
ulty denied to the vast majority of men? Is 
it that his peculiar ability is perfectly nor- 
mal, but the result of an exceptional inheri- 
tance? Or is it merely that he utilizes a 
power common to all mankind but not eom- 
monly drawn upon? And, in this ease, 
would it be possible for others, by appro- 
priate training to develop the same ‘‘gift,’’ 
or one analagous to it? 

For myself, after a somewhat prolonged 
study of the whole problem of ‘‘ lightning 
ealeulation,’’ I am strongly inelined to 
answer both of these last two questions in 
the affirmative. I believe, indeed, that the 
prevalent tendency to regard ‘‘boy won- 
ders’’ af the Mantilla type as products of a 
bizarre heredity—and hence inexplicable on 
any developmental theory—is simply tl 
result of negleet on the part of scientists to 
inquire closely into.the life histories of 
such prodigies. The few really stimulating 
investigations that have been made—notably 
those by the Englishman F. W. H. Myers 
and the Frenchman Alferd Binet—have 
attracted scant attention from the scientific 
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world. The average scientist, almost as 
much as the average layman, regards the 
lightning calculator as a freak of nature, a 
thing to be marveled at but not understood 
—as presenting, for that matter, a riddle 
the attempted solution of which can only 
be a waste of time. Whereas, for reasons 
that I shall endeavor to make entirely clear, 
there actually is warrant for the assertion 
that few problems in any field of scientific 
inquiry, from a practical no less than a 
theoretical point of view are more deserv- 
ing of systematic, thorough, and extensive 
research. 

My own belief, to be specific, is that the 
mental processes of lightning  caleulators 
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like little Miguel Mantilla differ not at all 
from those of ordinary human beings; that 
the only difference is an unusual facility 
of access to resources shared by everybody 
of normal mentality; and that this facility 
of access, in turn, depends on a factor uti- 
lizable by all. I believe, further, that the 
performances of lightning calculators are 
essentially, if in a low degree, manifesta- 
tions of what we eall ‘‘genius,’’ and that, 
through diligently studying the mechanisms 
operant in their feats, we shall gain not 
merely greater insight into the nature of 
genius, but assistance in enabling us to 
approximate more and more closely our- 
selves to the achievements of man of 
genius. 





What Wireless is Doing 


Some of the Latest Feats Accomplished through the Use of 


Wireless Telegraphy are Briefly Described 


SOME of the latest feats accomplished 
through the use of wireless telegraphy are 
described in the Technical World. The 
span of wireless telegraphy is rapidly 
growing, we are told. It was but a short 
while ago that Mare Island, California, and 
League Island, Philadelphia, a distance of 
3,150 miles, were in aerial communication; 
and one of our naval vessels bound for the 
Philippines was ‘‘picked up’’ by the wire- 
less station at Los Angeles when the ship 
was quite 3,000 miles away. All of this is 
astonishing, and yet it is but one direction 
in which ether waves can be put to ser- 
vice. 

The science of telautomaties is that 
branch of ‘‘wireless’’ in which ether waves 
are used for the purpose of directing some 
mechanical movement at a distance without 
employing connecting wires. 

Within the past few months England, 
Germany and France have taken up the 
problem anew to give it a practical value, 
and in the United States the same ques- 
tion has been approached in another way 
with encouraging results. 

The experiments in Eurove have been 
principally confined to that of guiding 
either submarines or torpedos by means of 
Hertzian waves—ether disturbances of el- 
ectrical origin. The three nations in ques- 
tion have quite carefully guarded the re- 
sults of their experiments and particularly 
the apparatus employed, but it is known 


that in England the submarine so equip- 
ped was able to go through many of the 
maneuvers which it ordinarily performs 
under the guidance of its crew. The direc- 
tive impulses were sent out from a cruiser 
fitted with a wireless outfit. 

The mere idea of giving a submarine this 
power of action without having a crew on 
board opens up startling possibilities. The 
first thought is, No one need be exposed 
aboard to the hazards which now exist even 
in time of peace. But that phase of the 
matter is of secondary importance to the 
military mind. When the human factor is 
eliminated from the submarine, the vessel 
becomes radically different so far as her 
internal requirements are concerned. It 
becomes truly a machine in every particu- 
lar, and space and weight which had to be 
utilized for the safety and the convenience 
of the living crew can be put to other uses, 
and means of propulsion can be employed 
which could not be used with equal facil- 
ity or security if men were aboard. 

In addition to this, an under-water craft 
guided and managed by ether waves could 
be conveniently equipped with a fairly 
large number of torpedo tubes or torpedo- 
launching frames, and, with this extra 
armament made possible by the weights 
saved otherwise, a submarine of this sort 
would be far more formidable as a dirigible 
base from which to discharge torpedos. Of 
course, the essential part of the whole 
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scheme is that the guiding station should 
have the submarine always responsive to 
the director’s command, and this involves 
some difficulties which are now being met 
in different ways by the present experi- 
menters. However, the mind of the man of 
peace is sufficiently alert to picture some 
of the possibilities of a military instrument 
of this sort; and there are other directions 
in which this means of 
ean be used to advantage. 

The general public knows enough about 
wireless telegraphy to understand that 
waves are created in the ether by an elec- 
trical discharge at the sending station, and 
these waves travel through the air to a 
receiving station where they induce action 
in a delicate coherer which makes and 
breaks a local electrical cireuit. But Hert- 
zian waves of this character are not the 
only waves which may accomplish the 
same result. 

Sound waves passing through ether, air, 
water or the earth can be employed in a 
kindred manner; and light waves—acting 
principally at night—can also serve as a 
means by which to set in motion or arrest 
some mechanical action at a distanee. But 
in every case electricity serves as an agent 
to transmit the message or impulse of 
those waves directly to the mechanism to 
be set going. The waves that span space 
are, in themselves, too weak to provide 
energy for a display of power, but they 
answer, like a little child, to bear their 
message to another source which is cap- 
able of putting some vigorous action in 
motion. The receiving station, in each case, 
brings into play a local reserve or ‘‘relay,’’ 
as the electrician expresses it, and this 
relay is strong enough to do the work re- 
quired, that is, to open a valve, swing a 
lever, or operate the electrical switches 
that may be needed to start, stop, or reverse 
some form of motor. This, in brief, is the 
foundation of the science of telautomaties. 

In France, the Gabet wireless submarine 
or torpedo boat has been directed from a 
distance. It was found that the little ves- 
sel responded to the guiding Hertzian waves 
within one-sixth of a second from the time 
they were dispatched from the sending 
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station. In the Gabet system, a hand, 
something akin to that of a clock, passes 
over a number of contacts, cach of which 
is for a separate use. Ordinarily, the 
touching of any one of these would close 
a circuit and set things going then and 


there. But this would never do for pro- 
per distance control. Gabet makes this 
hand sweep completely back and forth 


across all of these connections in a very 


short period, and the hand must stop 
at the right contact for a longer 
while before the cireuit is properly 
closed, in order to start the particular 
movement for which that contact is de- 
signed. It is this interval of lag which 


furnishes the margin of security and al- 
lows the connecting hand to settle upon 
the chosen contact—mere passing rapidly 
over the others does not produce any re- 
sult. With the present methods of ‘‘tun- 
ing,’’ the receiver on the submarine or 
torpedo can be made responsive only to 
waves of a certain arbitrary length. This 
minimizes the effects of interference by 
other waves generated at an enemy’s sta- 
tion. The experiments in England and 
in Germany have been along kindred lines 
so far as the employment of Hertzian 
waves has been concerned, but the govern- 
ments of neither of these countries have 
given out details. There are, of course, 
several ways of accomplishing the same 
end, and the Gabet system is only one of 
them. 

The aeroplane is now being fitted with 
apparatus for receiving and transmitting 
wireless messages over space from a height 
of quite five thousand feet. In a way, the 
task is somewhat more difficult than that of 
guiding a torpedo or any form of naval 
eraft, but there is nothing impossible in 
the problem, and the dirigible balloon and 
the aeroplane in the near future will pro- 
bably be directed by some form of wireless 
for certain kinds of military service where 
the presence of a human director or ob- 
server may not be needed. All of this may 
seem astounding now, but actual achieve- 
ments have blazed the way to their attain- 
ment. We are living in an age of rapid 
and tremendous strides. 
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Where Christian Science Gets Its Wealth 


Christian Science Church is Very Rich—Some of the Means by Which Large 


Sums of Money are Raised in Behalf of the Cause 


‘‘CHRISTIAN Science since Mrs. Eddy’’ 
is the title of the leading article in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine for September, written 
by Burton J. Hendrick. Since the death 
two years ago of the ‘‘discoverer and foun- 
der of Christian Science,’’ the world has 
watched closely for signs of her successor, 
but this article shows how the Christian 
Seience Chureh is still being conducted 
under the rules and by-laws made by Mary 
Baker G. Eddy. Not the least interesting 
portion of the article tells of the great 
wealth of the chureh and the means by 
which its is amassed. 

The Christian Seience Chureh is very 
rich—just how rich cannot be said, for 
here, again, details are not accessible. The 
Mother Chureh in’ Boston possesses in 
lands, buildings, and endowments not far 
from $7,000,000. Outside of its regular 
sources of income, which are large, it has 
one unique method of raising money. It 
has merely to intimate to Christian Scient- 
ists all over the world that it needs it. 
In this case the fifteen hundred Christian 
Science branch churches automatically be- 
come tributaries to the Mother Church. 
When Mrs. Eddy decided to build the pre- 
sent large Temple in Boston, she merely 
intimated that contributions from all loyal 
Christian Scientists would be welcome. The 
volden stream at once started flowing, and 
the $2,500,000 needed was rapidly raised. 
Several echureh organizations in distant 
parts of the country, which had aeccumnu- 
lated building funds of their own, at onee 
laid aside their plans and forwarded the 
money to Boston. The Christian Science 
Chureh never gives strawberry festivals 
or miscellaneous entertainments: it simply 
asks for money and the money is there. 

In addition to these voluntary offerings, 
the chureh has many other sources of sup- 
ply. ‘‘Every member of the Mother 
Chureh,’’ says Section 13 of Article VIII, 
‘*shall pay annually a per capita tax of 
not less than one dollar, which shall be 
forwarded each year to the chureh treas- 
urer.’’ If there are 100,000 members at 
present, and if each paid the minimum, 
this would bring in $100,000 a year. The 
probability is that the fund is much larger, 
as the by-laws permit each member to con- 
tribute as much as he wishes. Another 
source of regular income is the dividends 


upon investments. Here again we are so 
much in the dark that any guess would 
hardly be worth while. As the present liti- 
gation over Mrs. Eddy’s will is practically 
ended, the church will soon come into pos- 
session of a capital endowment from that 
source of not far from $2,500,000. Of this 
about $1,000,000 is in stoeks and bonds, 
while the remaining $1,500,000 represents 
the capital value of the Eddy copyrights. 
This large fortune represents Mrs. Eddy’s 
commercial success as an author. From 
this standpoint she was unquestionably the 
most successful author of her time. How 
many writers of books have there been, since 
the invention of the alphabet, who died 
leaving an estate of two and a half million 
dollars? How many have there been whose 
copyrights represented a capital value of 
$1,500,000? How many books published in 
1875, as was the first edition of ‘‘Science 
and Health,’’ are now selling at the rate 
perhaps of 50,000 copies a year. 
Unquestionably the chureh’s largest 
single source of income is the printing and 
sale of its authorized publications. It has 
one of the finest printing houses in the 
country, which keeps constantly busy turn- 
ing out Christian Science literature. Its 
catalogue includes twenty-seven titles of 
Mrs. Eddy’s own writings, the official peri- 
odical organs of the ehureh, and a large 
number of pamphlets — reprints of lee- 
tures and articles from the Journal and 
the Sentinel. Its profits upon these several 
publications must be very large. Though 
this publishing house is purely a business 
and is conducted upon strict business lines, 
it is a business of a decidedly unique kind. 
The Christian Scienee Publishing Society 
is fortunately placed in that it has its 
market already prepared. Its expenses con- 
sist merely of the cost of production. It 
does not have to hire an expensive force of 
salesmen or spend large sums in several 
kinds of advertising. Every one of the 
branch fifteen hundred Christian Science 
echurehes and societies act as an ageney— 
a kind of bookstore—for the sale of Chris- 
tian Seience literature. Every one of the 
fifty-five hundred Christian Science healers 
is a perpetual advertisement and agent for 
the orthodox publications. These several 
agencies sell without commission. The 
Society does no advertising except in the 
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columns of its own publications. The pur- 
chase of Christian Science literature is en- 
joined upon all orthodox members as a re- 
ligious duty. ‘‘It shall be the privilege 
and duty of every member who can afford 
it,’’ says Section 13 of Article VIII, ‘‘to 
subseribe for the periodicals which are the 
organs of this church.’’ Judging from the 
evidences of prosperity Which lnese pub- 
lications show, this injunction is generally 
regarded. 

Lhe Publishing Society has one peculiar 
responsibility. 1t passes upon the qualifica- 
tions of professional practitioners. ‘The 
Christian Science Journal, the chureh 
monthly, contains a catalogue of nearly 
sixty pages of Christian Science healers. 
It is not absolutely necessary for a healer 
to publish his advertisement in the Jour- 
nal, but its publication gives him an ollicial 
indorsement. The trustees of the Publish- 
ing Society devote three afternoons a week, 
and sometimes more time, in passing upon 
applications. They sit im solemn court, 
something like a secret consistory passing 
upon the canonization of a saint. ‘The ap- 
plicant must be a member of the Mother 
Church in Boston, and he must agree to de- 
vote all his time to practice. The chiet 
duty of the Publication Committee, how- 
ever, is carefully to investigate his record 
as a healer. ‘he application must present 
evidence of at least three cures, the cases 
to be substantiated by the testimony of 
others than those healed. Incidentally, 
these ‘‘cards’’ bring in a considerable re- 
venue to the chureh; with the advertise- 
ments of the branch churches, which also 
appear monthly in the Journal, the income 
trom this source must amount to about 
$60,000 a year. 

All Christian Science publications sell for 
large and, from a commercial standpoint, 
what would be regarded as excessive prices. 
The most important book, ‘‘Science and 
Health,’’ which, in its cheapest form, costs 
considerably less than a dollar to manu- 
facture is sold for $3.18. Practically all of 
the hundred and thirty-six oflicial publica- 
tions of the church sell at similarly high 
rates. The latest enterprise is a German 
translation of ‘‘Science and Health.’’ Un- 
til the year before her death Mrs. Eddy ab- 
solutely forbade any translation of this 
book. She did not believe that her philo- 
sophy, with its delicate shadowings of 
thought and its precise shading of words, 
could safely be intrusted to any foreign 
language. The considerable German fol- 
lowing—there is a flourishing church in 
Berlin, one of its distinguished members 
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being the Count Von Moltke, nephew of the 
great Field Marshal—tinally induced her 
to permit the experiment. The first Ger- 
man translation is published as these lines 
are written. It is a bulky volume. On one 
page appears the English in Mrs. Eddy’s 
ipsissima verba. On the opposite page is 
printed its German translation. This sys- 
tem will be maintained in all future trans- 
tations. ‘‘Seienee and Health’’ will never 
go forth in any language except side by 
side with the original English. It is as 
though no reader could get the New Testa- 
ment in English unless accompanied by the 
original Greek version. 

The church’s most ambitious undertaking 
in the periodical line is the Christian 
Science Monitor, its daily two-cent news- 
paper. Merely to enter the editorial rooms 
shows that here we have a newspaper en- 
tirely different from any other established. 
The Bohemian atmosphere that hangs over 
most newspaper headquarters is lacking... 
Everything is as neat, as spick-and-span, as 
a healer’s office. The floors are of hard 
wood and are covered with rugs. The offiee 
furniture is of the latest make; the editors 
are immaculately dressed, and there are 
frequently flowers upon the desks. The 
perpetual tobacco smoke that en- 
velops the average sanctum is not evident 
here; smoking, swearing, and loud talking 
are prohibited. The paper that is published 
embodies this atmosphere. It is absolutely 
clean. It prints no seandal, no divorces, 
no salacious elopements, and no paradings 
of family skeletons. It is not quite true, 
as is sometimes said, that it makes no re- 
ference to the disagreeable and the calami- 
tous aspects of life—that it has no news 
of murders, railroad accidents, and other 
tragedies. As a matter of fact, it gave 
almost as much space to the Titanic disas- 
ter as the rest of the press. .The policy 
of the Monitor is to ‘‘feature’’ or ‘‘play 
up’’ the ‘‘constructive’’ aspect of life. 
The feminine mind, which so frequently 
turns first to the death and marriage no- 
tices in a newspaper, meets disappoint- 
ment here. The Monitor has no death 
column and no obituary department. More- 
over, no one ever ‘‘dies’’ in this news- 
paper; he ‘‘passes on,’’ usually in a few 
lines. In the main, the Monitor is an ex- 
cellent newspaper. It is well written, terse, 
and entirely free from vulgarity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it has the limitations of 
its virtues. It refuses to acknowledge that 
there is any evil in the world. It does not 
conduct ‘‘ecrusades,’’ and never ‘‘goes 
after’’ anybody. It never takes sides. In 
the present political campaign, it is not 
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supporting Wilson, Taft, or Roosevelt. In 
its news columns it has a regular depart- 
ment ealled ‘‘The Candidates,’’ in which, 
day after day, it impartially gives the same 
amount of space to each man. Whatever 
this is, of course it is not journalism, the 
essence of which is necessarily a_ battle 
against demonstrated evils, personal and 
impersonal. 

These several enterprises make the Chris- 
tian Seience Church a great business or- 
ganization. Besides this, there are many 
thousands of the rank and file who have an 
immediate financial concern in its success. 
There. is a rapidly inereasing army whose 
livelihood is dependent upon the church. 

People earn their living at Christian 
Science in several ways. It has a large 
number of readers, teachers and lecturers. 
Besides, it has one species of worker ab- 
solutely unique. The chureh has thous- 
ands of workers in an already well popu- 
lated professional field—that of healing the 
sick. This is the work which so largely 
distinguishes it from other organizations, 
and which at times has brought down upon 
its head such popular hostility. There are 
probably not far from ten thousand men 
and women—largely women-—who, regular- 
ly and intermittently, give Christian 
Science treatment in exchange for fees. 
Keonomically and ecclesiastically considered 
these men and women are the foundation of 
the chureh. Remove them and Christian 
Science would not last twenty-four hours. 
They furnish the church all its converts; it 
is through their indirect influence that its 
literature is sold. They give a human in- 
terest to an ecclesiastical edifice which is 
otherwise rather cold. How can a ehureh 
possibly survive, it is urged, that does not 
baptize its members, that does not marry 
them, that does not bury them—that appar- 
ently fails of consolation and sympathy at 
all the great erises of life? The answer is 
found in the thousands of men and women, 
for the most part gracious and sympathetic, 
who are constantly coming into the elosest 
personal toueh with downeast suffering hu- 
manity, consoling, cheering, apparently 
putting everybody at ease with himself and 
the world. 

Nearly all Christian Scientists, in one 
form or another, are engaged in this work. 
This is really what Christian Science is. 
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Thousands ‘‘help’’ others simply as a 
**Christian duty, without every thinking of 
fees. Even to engage in ‘‘treating’’ pro- 
fessionally, one does not have to take a 
regular course. Any member of the chureh 
‘an paint his name on a sign, add ‘‘C.S.’’ 
and take patients. Only in ease he devotes 
all of his time to healing, and maintains a 
regular office, does his advertisement ap- 
pear in the Christian Science Journal. But 
there are thousands of lawyers, school- 
teachcrs, business men, and heads of house- 
holds who take patients outside of office 
hours. They can be called up by telephone 
and appointments made. Mr. John D. 
Works, the present ‘‘ progressive’’ Senator 
from California, when he was upon the 
Supreme Bench in Los Angeles, would re- 
tire after the day’s sitting, to his law 
chambers, where a number of patients 
awaited him. Nearly all officers of the 
mother and branch chureches—trustees, 
readers, editors, publicity men, and janit- 
ors—also give Christian Seience treatment 
at odd moments for fees. The colored ele- 
vator-boy in the Publication Building in 
Boston practises Christian Science healing 
among his own race. 

These practitioners, regular and irregu- 
lar, probably treat not far from 6,000,000 
patients a year and receive in fees an ag- 
gregate sum ranging from $6,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. It is estimated, for example, 
that the average income of the fifty-five 
hundred advertised practitioners is from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year, which would make 
their annual earnings range from $6,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. Many practitioners, of 
course, earn far more than this average. 
There are at least twenty-five in Boston 
who earn $5,000 and upwards, and many 
more than that in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Those who have a ehureh 
salary and who practise in addition also 
make liberal incomes. The average earn- 
ings of a Christian Science teacher are usu- 
ally placed at about $7,500. As to the fees 
which may be charged, Mrs. Eddy fixed 
that, as she did everything else. One of 
her last acts was a letter to Mr. Archibald 
MeLellan, in which she said: ‘‘ Christian 
Science practitioners should make their 
charges for treatment equal to those of 
reputable physicians in their respective 
localities. ’’ 
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The Great American Forum 


William Jennings Bryan at $50,000 per year, Now Leads Chatauqua 


and Lyceum Lecturers in the States 


A MOST interesting article on ‘‘The Great 
American Forum’’ appeared in World’s 
Work for September, dealing with the 
growth of the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
courses in the United States. These chau- 
tauqua assemblies in the summer and ly- 
ceum courses in the winter are among the 
mightiest forces of popular information and 
diversion that operate to-day. Millions of 
people derive from them their knowledge of 
things above the common ruck of life; mil- 
lions obtain from them the bulk of their 
lighter entertainment; and, most signifi- 
cant of all, millions absorb from them their 
political faith and are by them directed to 
their course of political action. The pro- 
gressive movement that now is sweeping 
the country owes its strength very largely 
to the chautauyua, just as the abolition 
movement gained its momentum chiefly 
from the free platform of the lyceum. 

More than one thousand chautauquas 
were held in the United States last sum- 
mer. The average length of session was ten 
days; the attendance one thousand a day— 
a million people influenced by one institu- 
tion. About ten thousand lyceum courses 
were given last winter, attended by five 
million people. And remember that the 
lyceum was born in the struggle for free- 
dom for the slaves, and that the heart of 
the chautauqua movement is in lowa, the 
home of progress and reform. 

The lyceum was founded upon the demand 
for a free forum for the abolition and tem- 
perance propagandas while the pulpits were 
closed and the newspaper columns denied 
to the advocates of those causes. Wendell 
Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Jolin B. 
Gough, Susan B. Anthony, Henry Ward 
Beecher—these were the founders of the 
lyceum. It served their purpose and they 
passed on. 

But the lyceum continued. James Red- 
path, its most successful manager, de- 
veloped the lyceum from a lecture bureau 
system in which he was supreme. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Redpath, Mr. George H. 
Hathawey and the late Major J. B. Pond 
became the managers. Mr. Hathaway is 
still at the head of this bureau, having 
been continuously in the business for more 
than forty-five years. In 1880 Major Pond 
retired from the bureau and began the per- 
sonal management of distinguished plat- 


form people. Major Pond’s method was 
to contract with men and women of es- 
tablished reputation—explorers, preachers, 
authors, or singers—for a certain number 
of appearances and then to book these at- 
tractions along the route of tours that 
often were as long as a ecireuit of the 
United States. From 1874 to 1887, Henry 
Ward Beecher delivered 1,200 lectures 
under Major Pond’s management; Mark 
Twain and George W. Cable in joint read- 
ings earned $36,000 net profit in two sea- 
sons; Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
George Kenman traveled together in 1888-9 
as a lecture ‘‘team’’; Henry M. Stanley 
gave 110 lectures in the United States and 
Canada that earned $287,070 in gross re- 
ceipts (this is the greatest suecess ever 
achieved in the lyceum); in 1895-6 Mark 
Twain made many thousands in the Amer- 
ican part of his round-the-world tour; in 
1901 Ernest Thompson Seton delivered 260 
lectures in 26 weeks, a feat of endurance 
hard to rival. Major Pond also managed 
reading and lecture tours of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, Lieutenant 
(now Rear-Admiral) Robert E. Peary, F. 
Marion Crawford, A. Conan Doyle, Max 
O’Rell, Lew Wallace, ‘‘Tan Maclaren,’’ An- 
thony Hope, Hall Caine, and many others. 

Major Pond’s attractions were expen- 
sive and distinguished people whose lee- 
tures appealed to large city audiences. 
Two independent lectures now work this 
field with extraordinary success: Burton 
Holmes and D. L. Elmendorf, with their 
illustrated lectures on travel. Both these 
men are natural speakers of great charm 
who work up their materials with consum- 
mate art. Each has a gross income of more 
than $100,000 a year from a season of only 
ten weeks. 

Of the present’ day lyceum attractions 
and performers, the article continues: 

The lyceum and chautauqua attractions 
are divided into two classes—the people 
who are on the platform because of a fame 
made in other lines of activity, and the 
people (far the larger number) who have 
won their place on the platform from sheer 
ability to make good thereon. 

The first class includes the public men 
and celebrities. Part of them make good 
from ability. They are the only ones who 
remain after a season. Bryan, Champ 
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Clark, La Follette, Folk, Hoch, the roll 
of governors, legislators and judges is long. 
Most of them make good. But Bryan is the 
only one who can draw his fee (its value in 
attendance) on chautauqua or lyceum 
course. , 
The second class includes the long list of 
lecturers, writers, readers, entertainers, and 
musicians who really keep the lyceum and 
chautauqua alive. They are the lifeblood, 
the survival of the fittest. .Making good is 
their daily business. After the people have 
been collected to hear a ‘‘vreat gun’’ and 
(usually) are disappointed, while the treas- 
ury is depleted to pay the big fee, the pro- 
fessional lyceum talent put the people back 
into good humor by ‘‘ delivering the goods,’’ 
and at modest figures. Dr. A. A. Willits, 
past ninety, helped to make the lyceum 
along with Beecher, and is yet alive and 
filling occasional dates. Col. George W. 
sain is yet filling full seasons. On the 
honor roll are a multitude like Strickland 
W. Gillilan, Leland Powers, Doctor Cad- 
man, Col. G. A. Gearhart, Katherine Ridg- 
way, and musical clubs like The Chicago 
Glee Club, The Apollos, The Dunbars, ete. 
The ‘‘talent’’ have their ‘‘union,’’ the 
International Lyceum Association, which 
is made up of 762 members. It is at once 
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a distinguished and a various body. Hon. 
Champ Clark, speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, belongs to it; and so does 
Von Arx, the Magician. Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, of Denver, rubs elbows at its meet- 
ings with the Beulah Buck Quartet; and 
Senator Vardaman of Mississippi frater- 
nizes with Balmer’s Kaffir Boys. 

The rewards of the lyceum and chautau- 
qua performers vary greatly. William Jen- 
nings Bryan makes $50,000 a year as a lee- 
turer. Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon, ex- 
Governors Folk, Hoch, and Hanly, Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and Mr. Francis J. Heney 
every one make $10,000 a year or more. 
Speaker Champ Clark, Senators La Follette 
and Bristow and Gore, Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Governor Hadley, Representative Vie- 
tor Murdock, and the Rev. Drs. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Frank W. Gunsaulus, and Newell 
Dwight Hillis would every one make that 
much if he devoted his whole time to it 
at the rate he now receives for as many 
dates as he ean spare from other work. 
These men ordinarily receive $150 to $200 
and their railroad fare for every lecture. 

These are the ‘‘top-liners.’’ Lesser at- 
tractions are paid from $25 to $100 an ap- 
pearance. Perhaps $50 a week is a fair 
average for the humbler ‘‘entertainers’’ 
who are hired by the year by the bureaus. 





Churchill and the British Navy 


The National Review Sharply Criticizes First Lord of the Admiralty 


on His Handling of the Naval Situation 


IN the National Review for September a 
sharp attack is made on Hon. Winston 
Churehill in connection with his handling 
of the British Admiralty situation in view 
of the rapid development of the German 
navy. If, says the National Review, Mr. 
Churehill will not build ships, he makes up 
for it by moving the British fleets back- 
wards and forwards. For the last six 
years the Admiralty has been steadily con- 
centrating all our available and effective 
battleships in the North Sea—a necessary 
precaution in view of the rapid advance 
of the German Navy and of its own in- 
explicable and criminal failure to meet the 
large German programmes by adequate new 
construction. In that process of concen- 
tration the Mediterranean was steadily de- 
nuded. The climax was reached last 
Mareh, when Mr. Churehill announeed that 


the depleted British battle squadron, which 
still remained at Malta, would be removed 
from that base to Gibraltar and counted 
as part of the fleet in home waters. Forth- 
with a very natural outery was raised by 
Lord Kitchener and the commanders in the 
Mediterranean, who saw clearly that the 
weakly garrisoned and badly fortified Medi- 
terranean bases would be at the merey of 
either of the strong fleets which Italy and 
Austria are so rapidly creating in the south 
of Europe. Thereupon Mr. Churchill un- 
does the whole work of concentration in the 
North Sea. Having ealled home the Medi- 
terranean ships on the plea that they are 
wanted near home, he sends out four battle- 
cruisers from the North Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, though in March he declared 
that these very vessels were of extraor- 
dinary value as the fast wing of a battle- 
fleet in the North Sea, and though in the 
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interval since he delivered that opinion, 
Germany has decided to make an immense 
increase in her fully manned foree in the 
North Sea. So that we reach this extra- 
ordinary conclusion: The battle-cruisers 
which were necessary in home waters be- 
fore Germany made this increase are un- 
necessary now that she has determined 
to make it. The ships which were required 
for our safety, when she only maintained 
21 fully manned armoured vessels, are not 
required now that she has set to work to 
raise her fully manned strength in ar- 
moured ships to 37. Sueh is Mr. Chureh- 
ill’s new strategy, adopted at the order of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 
No words can exaggerate the immensity 
of the danger in the North Sea with the new 
dispositions which Mr. Churchill has‘ ae- 
cepted or originated. On his own showing, 
Germany will have in the North Sea, pos- 
sibly at the end of 1913: 
25 battleships fully manned in the 
High Sea Fleet. 

4 battleships all fully manned in the 
Reserve of the High Sea Fleet. 

8 armoured cruisers fully manned in 
the High Sea Fleet. 

Against these, we provide the following: 

25 battleships fully manned in the 

Home Fleet; 

8 battleships fully manned at Gib- 
raltar, 414 days’ distance 
8 battleships half manned in the Sec- 

ond Fleet; 
with perhaps 12 fully manned armoured 
cruisers. Yet Mr. Churchill has himself 
laid down the principle, that we must have 
such a margin of strength as to meet at 
‘Cour average moment’’ the strength of 
an enemy at his ‘‘select moment.’’ The 
average strength of our fleet in battleships 
will be less than 25, to allow of ships dock- 
ing and refitting. The strength of the Ger- 
man fleet at its selected moment will be 
29. Of course, if Germany is so obliging as 
to give us a month’s or even a week’s no- 
tice, we can muster 33 battleships. But do 
Mr. Churehill and the War Staff really im- 
agine that she will do this? Germany 
at the Hague Conference opposed and de- 
feated a proposal that even so little as 
twenty-four hours’ notice should be given 
before beginning war. Why? Admiral 
Stiezge wrote in the March number of 
Ueberall, under the undoubted inspiration 
of the German Admiralty, that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the High Sea Fleet 
should be given the power to attack our 
fleet when any favorable opportunity of- 
fered. Why? And to complete the series 
of indications, Professor Hans Delbrueck 
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in last month’s number of the Preussisehe 
Jahrbucher wrote that the German Navy 
has now become so strong that, if the eir- 
cumstances were favorable and an advan- 
tageous moment were seized, Germany 
might win in a great sea-fight and ‘‘ inflict 
a death-wound upon England.’’ 

Mr. Churehill and the War Staff are, 
then, gambling on the chance that Ger- 
many will give them ample warning and 
enable them to bring home the ships which 
they have seattered. They are doing this, 
though Mr. Churehill has declared that the 
one factor which differentiates naval from 
land war, ‘‘is the awful suddenness with 
which naval warfare can reach its decisive 
phase,’’ without ‘‘the vast process of mob- 
ilization, the very first signs of which must 
be noticed,’’ and though the very action of 
Germany in maintaining ‘‘four-fifths’’ of 
her Navy on a war footing is unmistakable 
evidence that with her the blow will pre- 
cede the word. 

But, even so, we have not exhausted the 
dangers of a deplorable situation. Mr. 
Churehill assumes in all his estimates of 
future force in the North Sea that the Bri- 
tish ships will be completed punetually to 
date, and that Germany will never dream 
of accelerating her present programme. As 
to the first assumption, it can only be said 
that two ships of our 1909 programme, 
which should have been in service in April 
last, are still unready, that the ships of our 
1910 and 1911 programmes are weeks be- 
hindhand, and that any recurrence of the 
recent strikes would derange his fine eal- 
culations. As to the second assumption, we 
have to remember Mr. Asquith’s admission 
in 1909, that he had been quite wrong in 
1908 in his views as to what the naval 
position would be. He had assumed, he 
said, on the strength of the Admiralty’s 
information, that the German programme 
was a paper one, and that the German 
ships would be built more slowly than our 
own. What if Mr. Churchill is making a 
similar mistake to Mr. Asquith’s and what 
if the Admiralty is as wrong now as it was 
in 1909? In that case by December, 1913, 
it is at least possible for Germany to have 
21 ‘‘Dreadnoughts’’ in the North Sea, 
whereas Mr. Churchill is calculating upon 
her only having 13, and is providing but 
22 British vessels, and this when every 
‘‘Dreadnought’’ of ours is with the flag. 

Mr. Churehill is not merely gambling on the 
chanee that Germany will give him warn- 
ing. He is also gambling on the chance that 
she will not aeccelerate—that she will be 
so good as to surrender an opportunity now 
well within her grasp. 
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It is for these reasons that Mr. Chureh- 
ill’s policy must be condemned as one of 
absolute treachery to the Navy and to the 
nation. He is seattering our ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts’’ during the most critical period in 
our history. He has thrown a great chance 
away. He has wasted precious months, 
when every day is of importance. ‘‘ Five 
minutes,’’ said Nelson, ‘‘makes the differ- 
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ence between a victory and a defeat.’’ 
What will happen, if, at Germany’s ‘‘select- 
ed moment’’ the British fleet has to wait 
four and a half days for the arrival of the 
battleships at Gibraltar, a week for the 
battle-cruisers at Malta, or a fortnight for 
the half-manned ships of the Second Fleet 
to ‘‘shake down?’’ ‘‘Five minutes’’—and 
Mr. Churchill wants five days! 





How Imperialism Pays 


Imperialism on Economic Basis as Shown in Expansion of the 


Territory of the British Empire 


THE Socialist Review contains an in- 
teresting study by Ludwig Quessel on the 
economic basis of Imperialism. He remarks 
on the unexampled expansion ef the Brit- 
ish Empire, whieh within the short space 
of three decades has incorporated terri- 
tories in Asia and Africa which exceed in 
extent the whole of the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

The most remarkable feature, the writer 
says, of this extension is that, except in the 
Boer War, it proceeds without any sort of 
heroics, as coolly and unconcernedly as the 
work of an experienced business man only 
anxious to keep out of the limelight :— 

‘*There is something eaptivating in the 
contemplation of this noiseless work. of 
conquest, modestly concealing its huge sue- 
cesses, never talkative, never shouting about 
the mailed fist, but quiet able to use it when 
the business of gulping continents demands 
it. . . . On the other side it is right to 
mention the many services of British Im- 
perialism to the advancement of eiviliz- 
ation in backward countries. ’’ 

Yet it involves great financial sacrifices 
from the Mother Country, which is gov- 
erned by the electorate. Why does the elec- 
torate consent to this burden. The writer 
says:—‘‘ Wherever England plants a new 
outpost of Empire, British trade with this 
subject territory shows a notable increase 
—if only teeause the security of a compe- 
tent State administration is necessary to 
modern business activity.’’ 

But this extension is not enough. The 
passion for expansion is due rather to the 
search of British industry for new export 
markets as it finds or fears itself threaten- 
ed by German industry in all markets not 
under the British flag. Though the new 
export markets are open to the world, yet 


‘‘the fact of Imperial control frequently 
has the effeet of an insurmountable tariff 
wall.’’ For example, the German African 
colonies, which have no protective tariffs 
and no preferential discriminations in fa- 
vor of German industries, import thirty- 
three times more German metal goods than 
the English do. Conversely, India is a free 
trade country :— 

‘*But just as in the German colonies, so 
here the mere fact of Empire has the effect 
of a high protective tariff. This, again, 
is easily explained as regards the metal in- 
dustry. Whether the Government itself 
builds its railways, bridges, harbors, ete., 
or employs contractors, the whole of the 
material will usually be supplied exclusively 
by the home industry. And in tropical de- 
pendencies the State is everywhere the 
principal consumer of structural material.’’ 

But the same effect appears in other in- 
dustries in which the Government is not an 
important consumer. The textile imports 
into India from England are thirty-four 
times as much as those from Germany and 
the German African colonies The textile 
imports from Germany are nearly three 
times as much as those from England The 
writer coneludes :— 

‘*Regarded from an economic standpoint, 
the hatred of England which breathes from 
the writings of German Imperialists is seen 
to be no irrational passion, but the expres- 
sion of a revolt of the possessing classes 
in Germany against the immense expansion 
of the British Empire in recent decades. 
The ground of this revolt is the economic 
grievance that in all the Asiatie and 


African markets incorporated in the Brit- 
ish Empire, however much the German ex- 
port industries may under the law be free 
to compete, they are in actuai fact entirely 
‘frozen out.’ ’’ 
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The New Woman of the New East 


Dr. Albert Shaw in a review considers the position occupied by 


women in China, Japan and India. 


IN introducing papers on the ‘‘New Wo- 
man in China and Japan and India,’’ Dr. 
Albert Shaw, in the American Review of 
Reviews, thus compactly sums up the sit- 
uation :— 

One of the most significant and deep- 
reaching developments of the modern 
spread of liberalism and social progress is 
the awakening restlessness of the women 
of the Orient. The Oriental woman has 
farther to go than the woman of the West, 
but she has already taken the first steps 
in the direction of a larger participation 
in the life of her people. In Japan and 
China women are attending the universi- 
ties, entering into business and professions, 
and already taking an active part in publie 
life. The reformer, Kang-Yu-wei, in his 
book, ‘‘A Criticism of the Chinese Clas- 
sies,’’ called attention, many years ago, to 
the fact that the raising of the status of 
woman has always been an essential part 
of the spread of democracy. It is more 
than half a century since women began to 
be educated in China. This was when the 
missionary movement had attained import- 
ant proportions. Two decades ago a eru- 
sade began against the binding of the feet, 
which was a great step forward. In 1907 
the Government formally recognized the 
right of women to edueation and began to 
plan schools for girls. A newspaper edited 
by women was one of the first developments 
of the woman movement in China. In 
March of this year the hall of the Na- 
tional Assembly of the new Republic at 
Nanking was made the scene of violent de- 
monstration by militant Chinese suffra- 
vettes, discontented with the measure of 
‘‘emancipation’’ granted them by the new 
regime. 

Social regeneration in India is going on 
swiftly and steadily. The whole mass is 
being affected by the leaven of social re- 
form. In this social revolution—for noth- 
ing short of that term can express the ex- 
act situation—the Hindu woman is play- 
ing a most heroic part. All the rest of the 
vast continent of Asia is experiencing the 
stirrings of the woman movement. The 
languorous ladies of Persia are stirring, 
and in Turkey and Egypt they are already 
awake. Altogether it is a vast and porten- 
tous movement. 

Adachi Kinnosuke recounts the achieve- 


ments of some of the noted women of the 
new China. He tells of an aetress named 
Chin Chilan, who made much money by her 
acting and charming personality, whieh she 
despatched to her comrades in the United 
States for the purehase of arms and am- 
munition. This was diseovered, and she 
was beheaded. Another martyr of the 
revolution was Chuehin, the only daughter 
of a wealthy merchant, who left his en- 
tire fortune to his child at his death. She 
put the whole of it into the treasury of the 
revolutionists. She undertook the work 
of smuggling arms, ammunition, dynamite, 
and bombs into China. Arrested, tried, 
condemned, she whote out her ease in Eng- 
lish, feeling that in that language alone 
she could appeal to the world. We are next 
told of Madame Su, now sixty-five years 
of age, who moved twelve hundred Chinese 
students to tears by her pathetie eloquence 
about the needs of their country. 

Happily, this high valuation of woman- 
hood is no sudden outburst. The writcr 
says :— 

Mr. Okuda, while he was serving as tie 
Third Secretary to the Japanese Embassy 
at Peking, made a eareful study of the 
social and commereial life of China and 
wrote a book. He says that petticoat gov- 
ernment is a general thing in China; that 
the position of her women is even higher 
than that of her Oecidental sisters. ‘China 
is the country which respects and values 
her women exceedingly,’’ he declares. ‘‘A 
country where woman’s power is strong. 
Even among the lower classes the husband 
cannot lay a violent hand on the wife, and 
the matrimonial quarrel has only one end 
invariably—-the victory for the wife.’’ 

Basanta Koomar Roy says’ that the 
custom of early marriage is changing fast. 
Hindu boys refuse to marry until they 
have finished their education. The pro- 
hibition of marriage between members otf 
different castes has led to inbreeding, with 


physieal degeneracy as a result. Now 
there is a great movement for inter-ma1 
riage between the different castes. The 


remarriage of widows is also proceeding 
apace. Sometimes parents advertise for a 
young widow of a different caste to marry 
their boy. The Indian woman is said to 
be the soul of the Nationalist movement. 
Side by side with Indian National Con- 
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gress there is a Women’s Conference, to pass resolutions, and travel as propagand- 


plan work to better the condition of wo- ists. 
men. Women leaders make speeches, and alists. 


They are now breaking out as journ- 





The Latest in French Automobiles 


New Type of Low-Priced Car Which is Proving Very Popular Although 


it Has Some Rather Serious Disadvantages. 


ROAST chicken once a week was the wish 
of the French peasant in bygone ages. The 
modern Frenchman, less modest, substi- 
tutes a motor ear for the fowl. French 
manufacturers have responded to this de- 
mand by producing low-priced autos, based 
somewhat on the principle of the motor- 
cycle. Scores of these have been manu- 
factured at prices varying between two 
hundred fitty and five hundred dollars. The 
cheap automobile of this type has been suc- 
cessfully imitated in England. 

There have been inexpensive automobiles 
built on the established lines of the costlier 
type; but, so W. F. Bradley assures us in 
The Technical World, there appear to be 
more possibilities by working along motor- 
eyele rather than automobile lines. Such, 
at any rate, has been the experience of 
Kuropean manufaeturers, who have found 
it almost impossible to get below five hun- 
dred dollars on ears of the usual bwild, but 
have been able to produce  four-wheeled 
motoreyeles at half this price. <A vehicle 
of this deseription costs lttle more than 
a high-grade motoreyele, the up-keep ts 
about the same, its speed is equal to any 
two-wheeler, and its comfort is infinitely 
greater. 

‘*It is a long, narrow, boat-like vehicle, 
mounted on four wire wheels, carrying its 
passengers in tandem fashion, with the 
driver at the rear, and having one single or 
two-cylinder air-cooled motor under cover 
in front. The frame, consisting of two 
wooden members, is narrowed in front, the 
sides are enclosed, the top is closed in by 
the gasoline tank, while the front is left 
open to allow a free passage for the air. A 
single chain running under the footboards 


takes the drive to a countershaft, on each 
extremity of which are a couple of pulleys 
from which power is carried to the rear 
wheels by belts, as in a motoreyele. The 
two pulleys permit a quick change of gear 
ratio. 

‘*There is neither clutch, gear box nor 
differential. The rear axle is attached to 
the extremity of a pair of inverted sem- 
elliptic springs, the front hanger of which 
is pivoted, thus allowing the axle to he 
moved forward or backward by means of a 
lever at the driver’s right hand. It is by 
this means that the belt can be slackened 
off to disconnect the motor. At the front 
here is a tubular pivoting axle, with a coil 
spring suspension. ’’ 

Any man who knows how to manage a 
motoreyele is at once familiar with this 
little car. Its use is not confined to plea- 
sure purposes, a large number being used 
in Franee for quick delivery work. In 
some cases—note again the economy of the 
Freneh—the touring model is convertible. 
On week days it earries drugs and grocer- 
ies; on Sundays and holidays it is trans- 
formed, by the turn of a serew, into a 
touring ear for the family. 

‘It weighs complete only from 300 to 
350 pounds, has an eight-horse-power, two- 
cylinder, air-cooled motor, chain transmis- 
sion to a countershaft, and . double bel: 
drive to pulleys on the rear wheels. For 
utility service, with calls for work over 
heavy roads, in snow, or amongst dense 
traffic, the four-wheeler has limitatio:s. 
But these limitations are even more strong- 
ly felt by the motoreyele. As a little plea- 
sure vehicle it has a remarkable future be- 
fore it.’’ 
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HE AGREES. 
The Heroine—“You are a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing!” 
The Villain—‘Bah!” 


A HIGH LIVER. 


“They say he lives on the fat of the land.” 
“Yep; he makes an anti-fat cure.’ 
NOT CRAZY. 
“Do you think Oscar proposed to me merely 
on account of my money?” 


“Well, my dear, you know he must have had 
some reason.” 


PRAY FOR THEM. 
A colored preacher, in closing his sermon, said 
to the congregation: 
“And now let us pray for the uninhabited por- 
tion of the earth.” 


APPEARANCES COUNT. 
“What's the trouble, Henry ?” 
“The rudder’s dropped off.” 


“Oh, well, never mind—let’s go on. It didn't 
show, anyway!” 
NO OFFENSE. 
She—‘Pardon me, sir, for walking on your 
feet.” 
He—“Oh, don’t mention it. I walk on them 
myself, you know.” 


HER ADDRESS. 


Husband of Militant Suffragette (to his secre- 
tary)—-Take this note around to my wife, please. 
Secretary—Certainly. sir. At which er—jail is 
she stopping? 
MISTAKEN. 


Mr. Timid (hearing noise at 2 A.M.)—‘I th 
think, dear, that there is a m—man in the 
house.” 

His Wife (scornfully)—“Not in this room.” 
—Tit Bits. 

A SUBDUED MENU. 

Crushed Oats. 

Mashed Potatoes. 
Whipped Cream. 
BLISSFUL IGNORANCE, 


Freddie—-“What’s an optimist, dad?” 
Cobwigger—“He’s the fellow who doesn’t know 
what’s coming to him.” 


Beaten Biscuits. 


MODEST. 


The Magistrate (about to commit for trial) 

“You certainly effected the robbery in a re- 
markably ingenious way; in fact, with quite 
exceptional cunning : 

The Prisoner—‘Now , yer Honor, no flattery, 
please; no flattery, I begs yer,”—Sketch, 





Told in the Smoke Room 


WAS A SUFFRAGETTE. 

Regular Customer: “I shall want a large quan- 
tity of flowers from you next week, for my 
daughter’s coming-out.” 

Flower Woman: “Yes, Mum. You shall ’ave 
the very best for ‘er, pore dear. Wot were she 
put in for?” Punch. 


UNAVOIDABLE, 


Mrs. Knicker—You shouldn’t have heating foods 
in the summer. 
Mrs. Bocker—Anything I cook makes Tom hot. 


POLISHED. 


Mary—Doesn’'t Ida keep her hardwood floors in 
beautiful condition ? 

Alice—Perfect! Every one who goes there is 
carried out with a fracture or a dislocation. 


PREJUDGED. 


A jury trial in a Western town had gone along 
for more than an hour when the trial judge dis- 
covered that the panel was shy a juror. 

“What does this mean?” he roared. “There 
are only eleven jurors in the box; where is the 
twelfth ?” 

“Please, your Honor,” answered one of the 
eleven, “he has gone away from here on some 
other business; but he has left his verdict with 


me. 
THE ONLY WAY. 


If he comes to borrow ten, 
I am out. 
Tell him, office boy, again, 
I am out. 
It’s the only way to win, 
Or to save my hard-earned tin. 
For if he should find me in, 
I am out. 


PRENUPTIAL SACRIFICES, 


“And you are going to give up smoking?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And drinking?” 

“Gladly.” 

“And you will resign from all your clubs?” 

“Willingly.”’ 

“Think, dearest, if there is anything else you 
can give up.” 

“Well, for one thing, I give up all idea of 
marrying you.’’—Soleil. 


A BISHOP’S RETORT. 


The late Bishop of Ripon possessed a_ ready 
wit. which stood him in good stead when address- 
ing conglomerate crowds in the open-air. He was 
once asked by an Atheist heckler if he believed 
that Jonah was really swallowed by the whale. 

“When I go to Heaven,” he answered, “I'll ask 
Jonah.” 

“But suppose he’s not there?” 

“In that case,” was the crushing reply, “you 
will be able to ask him yourself,” 
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The Canadian National Exhibition 


FEATURES OF PRACTICAL VALUE 


WHICH MARKED THE LEADING 


EXHIBITS AND REVEALED PROGRESS OF TRADES AND HANDICRAFTS 


By S. M. Maxim 


“WHIEN after a weary climb, we find 
ourseives on the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain, and look back from that command- 
ing altitude over the ground we have 
traversed, what is it that we behold? The 
minor details of the scenery, many of 
which seemed large and important to us 
as we passed, are now lost to view, and we 
see only the great and imposing features 
of the landscape, the high elevations, the 
town-studded valleys, the deep and wind- 
ing streams, the broad forests.” 


In the introduction to one of his his- 
torical works, Dr. Charles Morris penned 
the foregoing words some years ago in an 
effort to give his readers a correct histor- 
ical perspective. It is the same when, 
from the summit of an age, we gaze back- 
ward over the plain of time. The myriad 
of pétty happenings are lost to sight, and 
we see only the striking events, the critical 
epochs, the mighty crisis through which 
the world has passed. 


Not otherwise is 1t in the estimation of 
the outstanding features of any great ex- 
hibition, such as the Canadian National 
Mxhibition, held recently in Toronto, to 
which we devote considerable space in 
this issue. In the course of a day’s visit at 
one of these “‘timekeepers of progress’ one 
sees many sights and meets with numer- 
cus experiences, all of which are important 
and interesting at the time. But when all 


has been seen, what remains which is of 
practical value? True the spectacular fea- 
tures stand out prominently in the estima- 
tion of many who wish but to be pleased 
by the latest thrillers, but after all the 
things worth while, both as a means of 
personal benefit from the visit and as an 
evidence of the progress of the country, 
are the exhibits of natural products and 
manufactured goods, as set forth in the 
various booths in the great buildings. 


And yet how many persons ~ hurry 
through the exhibit sections lest there may 


‘ 


not be sufficient time to “see the sights?” 
Ii is onlv after they have returned home, 
and have reviewed the exhibition in gen- 
eral, that they place things in their true 
perspective and realize that the real pur- 
pose of any exhibition which is a success 
in the truest and broadest sense is to pre- 
sent exhibits. 


With this idea in mind we have set our 
camera to photograph and have instructed 
our writers to describe some of the leading 
displays which really contributed to the 
success of the Canadian National of 1912. 
The accounts will give the reader a good 
idea of some of the best features of prac- 
tical value shown at the fair as also of the 
ereat progress which has been made in the 
past vear in the various trades and handi- 
crafts. 
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THE NATIONAL LAND, FRUIT 
AND PACKING CO. 


There was something new at the Nation- 
al Exhibition this vear. Sometimes the 
complaint is heard that there is too much 
of a sameness about the exhibits from year 
to year. What the public seems to desire 
most is a continual change—new products, 
new methods, new men. We add_ the 
“men” because after all, behind the pro- 
duct and back of the methods in market- 
ing it must be the brains and ingenuity 
and capital of business men. The exhibit 
of the National Land, Fruit and Packing 
Company, of Toronto, marks the start of 
a new and important Canadian industry. 
Unlike some of the other exhibits this one, 
in order to be properly appreciated, had to 
he personally tested by the visitors. Those 
who made the test will not soon forget the 
experience nor the product itself. 

The products exhibited were Sun Gold 
Cider and Sun Gold Vinegar. Canadians 
as yet have scarcely realized what good 
cider is and the possibilities that exist for 
the making of it in Canada. As a matter 
of fact, Canada possesses natural facilities 
for the production of cider which are un- 
equalled in the world. What better cider, 
for instance, could be imagined than that 
made from Ontario Greenings blended 
with the juice of Tolman Sweets, or Bald- 
wins and Russets squeezed together, but 
best of all, sparkling, spirited, non-fer- 
mented juice of Northern Spies, gathered 
from the orchards along the shores’ of 
Georgian Bay? It has been well said that 
they grow the finest Northern Spies in the 
world up on the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains behind Collingwood on Geor- 
gian Bay. Likewise they also grow the 
finest Spies in the world in Durham and 
Northumberland County and in Prince 
Edward County as well. In fact, any- 
where along the shore of the Great Lakes, 
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from Collingwood to Kingston, the same 
supreme excellence is found. The world 
longs for Ontario Northern Spies and ack- 
nowledges their title of highest rank. 
What, then, could be more natural than 
that Ontario should become the centre of 
a great cider industry? That is what the 
future has marked out. Already a com- 
mencement has been made. Mons. Lucien 
Brosse-Brossard, late of Dieppe, Norman- 
dy; Frankfort, Germany; Devonshire, 
Kneland, has come to Canada to make 
cider. Tle has been brought here by the 
National Land, Fruit & 
pany, of which H. 
President. 


Packing Com- 


Pollman Evans is 
The Company has launched 


into operations on a huge scale, having ac- 


quired the ownership or lease of great 
areas of apple orchards in Ontario. It is 
said that if its holdings of trees were 
spread out in a single line they would 


reach a distance of 950 miles. The con- 
cern estimates that there are 140,000 trees 
under its control within the Ontario tri- 
angle of the Great Lakes The entire 
vield of these orchards is made into Sun 
Gold Cider and Sun Gold Vinegar. In 
addition, it has secured cold storage houses 
at Trenton in the Bay of Quinte district 
and in Thornbury near Georgian Bay, 
where Northern Spies are most Northern 
and therefore, harder, juicier and more 
flavorv. Again, a cold storage house has 
been located in Toronto, the shipping and 
distributing district of Ontario. The com- 
pany has also built an Evaporated Apple 
Factory and Vinegar Factory and a Cider 
Mill at Mimico. . 
The methods of production pursued by 
the company, under the direction of the 
expert whom it has engaged, are most in- 
teresting. In the first place let it be said 
that there is no trace of alcohol in, the fin- 
ished product. The sweet, 
mented apple juice 


pure, unfer- 
is clarified, filtered, 
carbonated, bottled and made permanently 
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cold from the press to the lips by a system 
The secret of all is keeping the apple 
veast from fermenting by -straining and 
filtering everv possible germ of ferment 
out of it and preserving it religiously 
from contact with air. That is why they 
insert the carbonic acid—the gas forms 
and fills the neck of the bottle as tight that 
no air can leak through the crimped tin 
stopper. The leakage is all the other way 
and when the bottle is opened for use the 
vas runs through the cider and gives it the 
sparkle and life of champagne. 

An inspection of the cider mill of the 
company at Mimico is well worth the ex- 
penditure of time involved. Tere the lat- 
est machinery has been installed and the 
system of the company in producing only 
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the finest brand of cider and pure cider 
vinegar is carried out faultlessly in every 
detail. Within the mill, chains of wire 
haskets run from the storage room to the 
presses, carrying apples in large quantities. 
Reaching the presses the apples fall into 
chutes to other baskets, which are passed 
through two scalding baths for purposes of 
sterilization. When they have emerged 
from this process they are ready for the 
erinding machine in which they are cut 
finely by revolving knives and_ finally 
squeezed by the pneumatic plunger. The 
yuice from the presses drops to the pans 
below and is filtered through silver-plated 
pipes to the basement, where it flows into 
six barrels of Louisiana Cypress wood, 
each holding 17,000 gallons—the temper- 
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ature of the cellar being kept at 28 degrees. 
Before being bottled the cider is filtered 25 
times and after the bottling is kept in cold 
storage. The whole system is one of the 
finest it is possible to devise and cannot 
result other than in a product—whether it 
be cider or vinegar for both are produced 
by the company—-of the highest grace and 
inerit. 

Sun Gold Cicer is decidedly a healthful 
beverage, clearing uric acid from the sys- 
tem, helping rheumatic and gouty persons 
and is a powerful factor in quenchirg 
thirst. 

Over $1,000,000 is involved in the con- 
duct of the business, including the owner- 
ship, lease and maintenance of orchards, 
the harvesting of apples, and the convert- 
ing of them into Sun Gold Cider and Sun 
Gold Vinegar and the placing of the pro- 
ducts upon the market. A most extensive 
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business has been built up and the merits 
of the lines are such that undoubtedly it 
will rapidly expand 
the public 
company’s products 


The National Land, Fruit & Packing 
pip gk whose headquarters are located 
has been a 
most enterprising and successful company 
and is to be “heartily commended in its 
latest efforts to produce a pure thirst- 
quenching drink and a pure cider vinegar 
for Canadian consumption. 


from year to year as 


becomes more familiar with the 


at Yonge Street, Toronto, 


CUTTING CARS. 


As in the past, the real automobile value 
offered in the CUTTING seemed to excell 
that of all competitors, and while the 
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basic principles of construction heretofore 
adhered to remain the same, important 
changes along the lines of improvement 
and refinement were shown in the 1913 
Cutting Cars exhibited at the National Ex- 
hibition this fall. 

The main features characterizing these 
cars are: unit power plant, three point sus- 
pension, self starter, Rough Bider cush- 


ions, 12 inch upholstering, great ease in 
riding, demountable rims, electric light- 
ing, 36 x 4 tires, increased wheel base, 
nickel trimmings, roomier bodies and full 
equipment. 

Of these the adoption of the unit power 
plant with three point suspension stands 
in the foreground. The power: is trans- 
mitted to the drive shaft by the unit power 
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plant, which is held by a three point sus- 
pension ; the three vital parts, the motor, 
the clutch, and the transmission are com- 
bined as a single unit, enclosed and sus- 
pended on a true three point suspension, 
making it absolutely impossible for these 
parts to get out of alignment. No matter 
hew the frame twists as the result of rough 
or uneven roads, the alignment of the 





three most essential parts of the ear al- 


ways remains perfect. 


Emphasis, too, should be placed on the 
four cylinder vertical water cooler cast en 
bloe engines, with which the 1913 models 
will be equipped, the lubricating self-con- 
tained force feed system by which the oil 
is forced through the hollow crank shaft 
directly to the main and connecting rod 
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bearings, whereby no oil is wasted as in 
the splash system; the three special and 
reverse selective sliding gear transmission 
in which 35 point hardened and heat 
treated steel gears are used; the 100 per 
cent. efficient running in oil multiple dise 
clutch, and the Westinghouse equalizing 
brake system. The standard color of Cut- 
ting Cars for 1913 will be dark blue, black 
fenders and hoods and nickel trimmings. 

For prices and descriptive paniphlets 
write the Cutting Motor Sales Company 
of Canada, 76 Adelaide Street West, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Many vears ago some native of the Isl- 
and of St. Vineent of the Caribbean Sea, 
discovered a plant from the roots of which 
he. could make a curious sort of? flour or 
meal. He ate it and found it delicious. 
Other natives tried it and approved. The 











A View of Kingstown, St. Vincent, B.W.I, The home 
of St. Vincent Arrowrcot, 


new food preved to be one which stimu- 
lated the best of health. The Islanders 
flourished ever since they have been eating 
it. 

While to-day the whole world knows of 
arrowroot, it has yet considerable to learn 
concerning ihe source and use of the sup- 
ply. The Island of St. Vincent, which has 
an area of 85,000 acres, has developed a 
verv large trade in arrowroots, the exports 
of this line in 1910-11 amounting to 
$144,427. The rise of the arrowroot in- 
dustry has been both interesting and rap- 
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id. At the beginning, the native method 
of production was both erude and wasteful 
hut with the influx of white planters into 
the tropical [sland of St. Vincent new pro- 
cesses have been inaugurated and the pro- 
duct is now offered in its best form. <As a 
result the consumption of the produet is 
heing greatly increased, although vast pos- 
sibilities are vet to be realized. 

Owing to the abundant supply of pure 
water the arrowroot manufacture is of ex- 








Arrowroot Works, St. Vincent, B.W.I. 


cellent quality, and efforts are being made 
hy the recently formed Arrowroot Grow- 
ers & Export Association to extend the 
markets for this excellent commodity. 

As in past vears the exhibit of British 
West Indies products at the Fair this year 
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Unmanufactured Ariowroot in fleld, St. Vincent, 
B.W.I, 


again proved of a most interesting char- 
acter. Both in variety and quality the ex- 
hibits were decidedly in advance of former 
rim ’ i . 
vears. To those who are unfamiliar with 
the use of arrowroot a brief reference to its 
merits may he in order. It is not merely a 
dish for children and invalids, excellent as 
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Calliaqua Harbor, St. Vincent, B.W.1. 


it may be when applied to that purpose. 
Rather is it a dish for healthy people who 
delight in delicious and wholesome food. 
Arrowroot is a cereal of high quality, and 
an exquisite ingredient in custards, pud- 
dings, blanc manges and other dishes. It 
makes an excellent breakfast food for the 
working man or woman and a dainty 
food for the sick. It builds up — strong 
constitutions in children and can be taken 
by the weakest digestion. 

The St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers & 
Exporters, of St. Vincent, B.W. I., have 
issued a most interesting booklet telling 
of the recipes in which arrowroot can be 
used, and the same may be had for the 
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asking. This useful book should be in 
every home. After learning of its many 
merits and manifold uses one can readily 
obtain a supply for family uses at any 
first-class grocery. i 


-_-——— 


THE CANADIAN WRITEPRESS COM- 
PANY. 


lt is probably safe to assert that no ex- 
hibit at the Toronto Exhibition attracted 
more attention among business men, man- 
ufacturers, brokers and others conducting 
a large daily correspondence, than did the 
Writerpress, which is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable of the many business 
iabor-saving devices which are now on 
the market. It was inspected by many 
business men, some of whom are already 
making use of it, and all of whom were 
loud in their praise of the merits of the 
device. 

The Writerpress is a strongly built and 
splendidly equipped machine and is cap- 
able of producing as many as 4,000 per- 
fect typewritten letters in the course of a 
single hour. It will take off wood cuts, 
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zine etchings, electric type, etc.. at a saving 
of 75 per cent. on printers’ bills. In addi- 
tion it is equipped with an addressing at- 
iachment which will fill in the names of 
recipients, address envelopes and sign the 
manager’s name in different colored ink 
in the body of the letters, all at one stroke, 
so that they are all ready to be sent 
through the mails. The work is done so 
neatly and in so uniform a manner that 
each letter has the appearance of being a 
personal communication. specially address- 
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easily produce work that cannot be excel- 
led in quality by a job printer. Not only 
will the Writerpress typewrite letters, but 
iv means of the ink carriage one can do 
early all kinds of office printing at a sav- 
ing ef one-half the amount which ordin- 
arily would he paid to printers. 

Samples of work, complete information, 
and comments from 3,000 users of the de- 
vice may be had by writing the Canadian 
Writerpress Company, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 





ed to the recipient and in no wise resemb- 
les the ordinary circular to which little at- 
tention is now paid by either business men 
or readers. 

To the average business concern it is 
conservatively estimated that hundreds of 
dollars can be saved every year through 
the installing of a writerpress. It may be 
operated by any intelligent stenographer, 
office boy, or clerk, any one of whom can 


THE AUTO TIRE COMPANY. 


The Goodrich tire is always a prominent 
feature wherever automobiles or auto ac- 
cessories are gathered together. The Na- 
tional Exhibition at Toronto this year 
proved no exception to the general rule. 
The Goodrich tire was there—and in the 
very front rank. 
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The history of any 
fraught with many details of 
garding the various stages of 
and development. Usually there is a 
small beginning and back of that some 
Lusic idea which has genuine merit in it. 
(;iven a good idea—one which means val- 
ue and service to great numbers of people 

-all that is required for the success of 
any project is organization. The history 
of the Goodrich enterprise tells the story 
ef the company’s progress very much after 
that fashion. From a comparatively mod- 
est beginning the firm has grown until to- 
day it is in a class by itself. The Akron, 
Ohio, factory of the Company, the largest 
rubber company in the world, has an acre- 
wge of between 65 and 70 acres, and 1 
working to capacity in order to meet the 
Increasing demands which are being made 
tipon it by reason of the enlarged trade in 
Goodrich tires in all parts of the world. 

To the average reader the growth of 
business can possibly be best judged by a 
comparison of the forces which have 
landled the Company’s affairs at different 
stages. Starting in 1869 with a force of 
about thirty-five workers, to-day this com- 
pany employs, taking into consideration 
its main factory at Akron and those em- 
ploved in the Branches and Depots, fifteen 
thousand people. ‘They have better than 
one hundred direct Goodrich Branches 
ond Depots. The Goodrich is the only 
American Tire Comany with a complete 
Kuropean factory and direct European 
branch and depot representation. 

The Canadian end of the — h busi- 
‘Company 
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with ati at 154 Bay Street, 
[2 Bank Street, Ottawa, and at 596 St. 
Catharine Street West, Montreal. The 
Company has the most complete stock of 
American tires and of tire sundries that 
can be obtained anywhere in Canada. 
Fach Canadian branch is completely 
equipped with repair departments for 
making any kind of repair promptly. In 
addition, everything that is required in 
the very best and latest automobile acces- 
sories is in stock and the Company’s 
promptness and excellence in all manner 
of repair work, or readjustment work, is 
unquestionable. Among the accessories 
are: emergency bands for repairing tires, 
inside protection patches, automobile 
spring bumpers, automobile mats, pneu- 
matic hose for compressed and general air 
purposes, head light tubing, Goodrich rub- 
her cement, Goodrich plastic and many 
other items which are always useful and 
at times indispensable in an automobile 
equipment. 

As to the Goodrich products themselves, 
possibly some reference should be made, 
although they are of so high a quality as 
to be already generally accepted by users 
who desire only the best in automobile 
equipment. As a matter of fact Goodrich 
produets are pretty much a standard by 
which all others are judged. The reason 
lies in the fact that the Goodrich factory is 
equipped as are very few other factories on 
{he continent. 

Every man who is employed by the con- 
cern believes that the goods which he and 
his fellow-workmen are producing are the 
very best. This knowledge makes him 
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take an interest and indeed a pride in his 
work, the results of which are apparent in 
the product. 

Every reader who is in anywise interest- 
ed in automobiles and their up-keep should 
write to the Auto Tire Company at 154 
Bay Street, Toronto, who will place at your 
disposal an assortment of useful informa- 
tion embodied in their catalogs and other 
literature which cannot fail to be of inter- 
est to anv automobile owner, dealer or re- 
pair man. 


CONSOLIDATED MOTORS, LIMITED 


That this is an age of combination, partic- 
ularly in the realm of great commercial 
enterprises, has again been forcibly dem- 
onstrated in the recent incorporation of 
Consolidated Motors, Limited. The ab- 
sorption by che new company of the busi- 
ness lately carried on by the Schacht Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Canada and the se- 
curing of the sole sales rights for a number 
of powerful and pre-eminent pleasure car 
and commercial motor manufacturers, 
lave, indeed, marked a new epoch in the 
history of automobile sales, both in the 
city of Toronto and the province of On- 
iario. Not only this, for in addition to the 
advantages involved in the combination 
already outlined, the concern now has, at 
112- 116 Richmond St., West, one of the 
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CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LIMITED. 95 





best equipped down-town garage, show 
room, accessory department and mainten- 
ance stations in Toronto, carrying with it 
unrivalled connections for all automobile 
accessories and supplies. 

Under these circumstances a few lines 
concerning the history of events leading 
to the formation of the Consolidated Com- 
pany will be of timely interest. The 
handsome premises which the Company 
occupies were originally constructed for 
the Schacht Company, whose head offices 
and factory for Canadian business are lo- 
cated at Hamilton. The Schacht Com- 
pany at that time expected to limit their 
sales more particularly to the province of 
Ontario and the territory surrounding 
their factory, but the extreme competition 
in Toronto the centre of motoring in Can- 
ada, changed the plans of the Company, 
somewhat, and it was ultimately decided to 
branch out east and west besides taking 
care of the territory immediately adjacent 
to the factory. The result was a very large 
demand, a demand in fact in excess of the 
Hamilton Factory’s possible production, 
which in turn led to the Schacht Com- 
nany’s interests being absorbed in Toronto 
and surrounding territory by Consolidated 
Motors, which, as has already been pointed 
out, combines a comprehensive equipment 
for the conduct of a gener: al maintenance, 
repair and sales station, while the sales 
department covers the control of the lead- 
ing automobile manufacturing companies 
of the world. 
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A mere enumeration of the pleasure car 
and commercial motor manufacturers of 
which Consolidated Motors has the sole 
sale rights in Canada, will be sufficient to 
impress readers of the scope of the Consol- 
idation. These manufacturing companies 
include: 

Messrs. Panhard & Levassor, Paris. 
France, Established 1889, manufacturers 
of the famous French “Panhard” Motor 
Cars and Trucks, Aeroplane and Marine 
Motors: 

Schacht Motor Car Co., of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, builders of 
Canada’s Standard Motor Cars and Com- 
mercial Motors; 

The Briggs-Detroiter Co., of Detroit, 
Michigan, builders of the “Detroiter,” the 
most up-to-date and inexpensive Touring 
Car in the world; 

The Motor Wagon Company of Detroit. 
Michigan, builders of the “Motor Wagon,” 
the lowest-priced and most reliable form 
of motor delivery known. 

In addition to handling these makes of 
automobiles, the Consolidated Motors will 
be distributors for the Dominion for the 
Blue Ribbon Metal Polish Company, of 
Indianapolis; the Dewey Pump Company, 
of Toledo; The Bon-Tour Pennant Com- 
pany, of Cobleskill, N.Y.; the Joseph Dix- 
on Crucible Company, of Newark, N.J.; 
and the Essenkay Company of Chicago. 


manufacturers of “Essenkay,” the perfect 
substitute for air that “Ends tire troubles.”’ 
An arrangement has been perfected where- 
hy a complete taxicab, touring car and 
sight-seeing automobile service is conduct- 
ed fromm the Toronto premises, the service 
heing equipped with new high-grade cars. 

As to the companies represented in the 
consolidation, it should be added that each 
represents a class by itself by reason of its 
unrivalled productions, both in commer- 
cial and pleasure cars. The range, indeed, 
is most extensive, as a result of which Con- 
solidated Motors will be able to supply the 
lowest priced form of commercial motor 
coupled with extreme reliability as well as 
commercial vehicles of every type and 
class up to the 14 Ton Tractor built by 
Messrs. Panhard & Levassor for most stren- 
uous service: while in the pleasure car de- 
partment no better combination could be 
desired nor finer range of choice afforded 
than in the “Detroiter,’’ which is claimed 
to be the most up-to-date and inexpensive 
{ouring car in the world, irrespective of 
any country manufacturing cars, or than 
the Canadian Schacht, a vehicle perhaps 
{oo well-known in Canada to dilate upon 
other than to say that it thoroughly covers 
the medium-priced vehicle line. With 
ihese two lines of pleasure cars coupled 
with the Panhard, the standard of French 
manufacture, possibly for the world, for 
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the past quarter of a century, those who 
know the market will realize that it is un- 
necessary to add anything further, unless 
possibly, it might be to state that the 
manufacturers of the last named ear, es- 
tablished as they were in 1889, have held 
from the time of their inception, the great 
majority of the concessions granted by the 
french Government in motor transporta- 
tion both by road and aero, inclusive of the 
War Department. 

Mr. Gerard Muntz, General Manager of 
the Imperial Loan and Investment Com- 
pany, President of the Share and Deben- 
‘ure Corporation, and Director of the 
Schacht Motor Car Company, has accepted 
the Presidency of the new concern, while 
the active management is in the hands of 
Mr. E. P. Clarkson, C.E. Among _ the 
other prominent financiers connected with 
the company are H. Polman Evans, Tor- 
onto, President of the Union Life Associ- 
ution and President of the Home Life As- 
sociation; R. Pellatt of Pellatt & Pellatt, 
hankers and brokers, Toronto, and F. L. 
Reid, Hamilton, General Manager of the 
Schacht Motor Car Company of Canada. 

Illustrated catalogues, covering the dif- 
ferent lines of manufacture may be ob- 
tained by writing for copies to Consolidat- 
ed Motors, Limited, 112-116 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
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SOVEREIGN PERFUMES, LIMITED 


Sovereign Perfumes, Limited, a Can- 
adian company whose artistic perfumery 
creations are considered by some of the 
most discriminating to be equal to the 
world’s best. 

Did you notice the exhibit of Sover- 
eign Perfumes, Limited, at the National 
Exhibition this year? Of all the commer- 
cial showings the exhibit of this company 
was probably the most striking. In the 
centre of their enclosure a fountain played 
on a beautiful piece of statuary, the whole 
bordered and decorated with orchids — 
some rare and costly varieties being shown. 
Built up around this artistic setting was 
the exhibit of perfumes and toilet pre- 
parations, and prettily attired girls spray- 
ed the passers-by with the distilled fra- 
grance. 

Miss Percy Haswell, the talented aet- 
ress, who had just terminated a most suc- 
cessful three month’s engagement at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, was 
an added attraction to this exhibit on Fri- 
day afternoon of the first week. 

Miss Haswell has been using exclusively 
a perfume made by this company, ever 
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noon in their exhibit presenting souvenirs 
of Corson’s Perey Haswell Perfume to 
thousands who passed. 

She says that a great many of the lead- 
Ing artists who play in Toronto theatres 
use the perfume creations of this coni- 
pany in preference to all others. Miss 
Dorothy Parker, of: London, England, 
who starred in America last season, in the 
pretty little English play “Pomander 
Walk,” uses only Corson’s Pomander Per- 
fume, while Mrs. Forbes Robertson is said 
to favor Orchid Perfume. 

So all success to this Canadian company 
which is gaining recognition abroad. 


HAMILTON STAMP AND STENCIL COM- 
PANY. 

Keen business men who viewed at the 
extensive display of the Hamilton Stamp 
& Stencil Company at the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion this vear were impressed with the 
new idea. There is an incalculable but 
conditional value in a good name. It all 
depends on the use which is made of it. 
If it is not properly presented to the pub- 
since her first season in Toronto three lic the real value may never be realized. 
ye rs ago, So they named tt after her, The public must know to be convinced. 
ul for a lark she spent Friday after- And the convieticn on the part of the 
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public comes on realization of value to the 
firms. 

The business of the Hamilton Stamp «& 
Stencil Co., is to help business men realize 
on the value attached to sound business 
reputations and good business names. The 
company are manufacturers of machine 
and carriage name plates, brass labels, 
aluminum trade checks for milk com- 
panies, bakers, etc., hotel kev, coat and 
haggage checks, steel stamps of every des- 
cription, burning brands and concrete 
stamping brands, rubber stamps, brass 
copper stencils-—for all of which they are 
known from coast to*coast. 

Business houses making use of these de- 
vices, at a very nominal expense by the 
use of label= frame plates may brand 
their products in such a way that their 
name will be advertised not only among 
the firms with whom thev deal direct but 
amorg thousends of possible buyers in all 
parts of the country. It is the best pos- 
sible form of advertising. 

Besides their extensive works in Hamil- 
ton the company have secured the plant 
and cutfit of the Superior Manufacturing 
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Company, 93 Church Street, Toronto, a 
branch to represent their Toronto connec- 
tion, and are devoting particular attention 
to steel stamps for use in presses and’ by 
hand, as weil as rubber stamps and cor- 
porate seals. The company are also Do- 
minion agents for the Bradley Stencil 
machine. Manufacturers and office man- 
agers would do well to send for their ex- 
tensive catalog either at Hamilton or To- 
ronto in order to keep in touch with the 
latest Offerings in connection with these 
modern mechanical advertising devices. 


EMPLOY NIAGARA TO DO YOUR WASH- 
ING. 

little startling, isn’t it? 
But the “1900 Washer Co., Toronto, 
whose exhibit at the Canadian National 
exhibition, Toronto, is illustrated above, 
were able to demonstrate in a most con- 
vincing manner that the idea was not only 
feasible but thoroughly desirable from 
every standpoint—efliciency, economy, hy- 
elenic and non-injurv to clothes. They 
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do not recommend that your soiled gar- 
ments be taken to Niagara, but instead 
they show conclusively how the harnessed 
power of the mighty cataract as embodied 
in the electric current, was available 
through mechanical appliances for bear- 
ing the universal burden of wash-day. For 
this purpose a part of their space was de- 
voted to a “Model Laundry.” 

The exhibit consisted of one of their 
unequalled motor outfits (self-working 
Washer and Wringer), a second or inde- 
pendent, motor wringer, and a self heated, 
motor driven ironing machine or mangle. 
The combination is readily discernible in 
the foreground of the illustration, at the 
centre and left. Incidentally there was an 
outside Champion Clothes Reel, as an aux- 
iliarv to the work outfit. 

A working demonstration was actually 
given; clothes and water were in the mach- 
ine, which, by the way was of an extra 
large size that the company is placing 
here and elsewhere in the larger private 
residences, hotels, hospitals, sanitariums, 
and other public institutions. 

From the electrically driven washer the 
clothes were wrung by the electrically driv- 
en wringer, and then put through the inde- 
pendent power wringer from the bluing 
tub. This second wringer is operated at 
the same time and by the same motor as 
the machine, and can be run either way 
when placed between stationary tubs. 

After Crying to a suitable degree, the 
‘lothes were passed to the mangle for the 
ironing of all the flat articles—bed linen, 
table linen, curtains, doilies, ete. |The 
particular mangle used was electrically 
heated, but they are also made for heating 
by gas or gasoline, to be turned by hand or 
power, and in widths from 24 to 48 inches. 
\s the work is done on a polished, heated, 
ironing surface, the machine actually 
irons the garments passed through it and 
nuts a higher polish on the finest table 
linen than ean be secured by hand work. 

The manager and his corps of assistants 
were justly proud of this “Model Laun- 
dry,”’ and were also glad to refer interested 
parties to many of the complete outfits (in 
addition to several hundred electric mach- 
ines alone). in actual operation right here 
in Toronto, to say nothing of their long 
list of customers throughout Canada from 
coast to coast. They are firm in their be- 





lief that the “satisfied customers are their 
best salesmen.” 

The 1900 Washer Company has a Do- 
minion-wide reputation as the sole manu- 
facturers of the world renowed “Junior” 
and “Gravity” hand operated washing 
machines, and will be glad to furnish full 
particulars in regard to any of their mach- 
ines, and details of their remarkable trial 
offer. An inquiry will receive an imme- 
diate reply if addressed personally to the 
Manager, Mr. H. H. Morris, c. 0. the 1900 
Washer Co., 359 Yonge St., Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


THE remarkable growth which has mark- 
ed the development of rural telephone sys- 
tems throughout Ontario during the past 
few years, together with the increasing 
number of municipalities that have suc- 
cessfully undertaken to build and operate 
their own local telephone systems made 
the exhibits of telephone equipment at the 
Exhibition of unusual interest to many 
hundreds of visitors who were there from 
all parts.. No exhibit attracted more at- 
tention and certainly none seemed to be 
more complete from the standpoint of the 
requirements of the local and rural tele- 
phone systems as that made by The Can- 
adian Independent Telephone Company, 
whose offices and factory are located on 
Duncan Street, Toronto. This exhibit con- 
sisted of every type of telephone used on a 
rural system and also types used on cen- 
tral energy systems. The Lorimer Auto- 
matic telephone which is used in cities and 
towns, the girlless telephone which has 
been making such a success in commercial 
operation in Brantford and Lindsay, was 
also shown, as this automatic system is 
also made in the factory of the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Company. They 
also exhibited a one hundred and fifty 
line and a fifty line floor cabinet switch- 
board, and these were connected up to de- 
monstrate the up-to-date way in_ which 
they are equipped, the drops and Jacks 
being self-restoring, easily accessible and 
the coils readily changed and interchange- 
able. In fact, the switchboards had many 
distinctive features which seem to be de- 
cided advantages over any other types 
that were exhibited. 
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In their telephones the Company again 
demonstrated what has been characteris- 
tic of the exhibit every year, and that is 
that they are continually keeping up-to- 
date. For instance, while other companies 
are still using the old-fashioned on but- 
ton telephone for giving the non-interfer- 
ence service on rural bridging lines, the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Com- 
pany showed all their bridging telephones 
this year without any push button, ie all 
equipped for push button service through 
the new patent hook switch. With this 
hook switch, if you ring with the receiver 





ou the hook you ring only the subscribers 
on the line; if you ring with the receiver 
off the hook you ring the switchboard only. 
They also had on exhibit a new desk set for 
party line service, and this was also equip- 
ped with the new hook switch. This re- 
moves the awkard necessity of reaching for 
a push button when making a call, and 
the change will undoubtedly make desk 
equipment more ag tora on rural lines. 
Then, too, this new desk stand is a marvel 
of simplicity, as the removing of one screw 
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allows the stand to be taken apart and gives 
access to all parts. 

The Company guarantees their  tele- 
phones for ten years against any defect in 
material or workmanship, and they also 
guarantee everything they send out to be 
first class quality. They report a very large 
increase in business this year over any for- 
mer year, although last year they doubled 
their business over the year proceeding. 

Further particulars can be obtained by 
writing for their illustrated catalog. Write 
their head office on Duncan Street, Toron- 
to, Ontario. 





THE SPIRELLA COMPANY. 


This was the first year in which the 
Spirella Company has exhibited its corsets 
at the National Exhibition. From this, 
however, it should not be gathered that 
the company is a new one. It is the larg- 
est made-to-order corset concern in the 
world. But its progress and development 
nave been rapid. Eight and a half years 
ago the Spirella Corset was unknown. To- 
day it is being manufactured in factories 
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in Canada, the United States and = Eng- 
land. 7,000 trained Corsetieres are em- 
ploved, as they are not obtainable “in 
stores, and it is:being worn by over two 
million pleased women. Every city of im- 
portance has the Spirella Corset fitting 
parlors and also the corsetieres who go ‘to 
patrons’ homes, take measures and have 
corsets made to meet individual needs. The 
new corset, to be stylish and correct, must 
he modelled for that distinct type of figure 
io which the wearer belongs, adapted to 
living forms, and so constructed as to per- 
suade and mold the imperfections of the 
licure while bringing out and accentuating 
‘he grace of the natural, perfect lines. 
Spirella Corsets are the highest perfection 
in correct, stvlish corseting. Each indi- 
vidual type of figure is adequately provid- 
ed with a model designed to artistically 
corset the figure for which it was designed. 
There are models for the slender, willowy 
figure, the well developed figure, the fig- 
ure, of full development, form training for 
the portly figure, abdominal and self-re- 
duecing—60 different models in all. The 
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eutstanding feature of the Spirella models 
is that they are all boned with Spirella, the 
stay that will not break, rust nor take a 
permanent bend, or come through the 
cloth, while in addition, it possesses the 
indestructible qualities of comfort, dura- 
bility and health. The stay is made of 
light steel wire scientifically constructed to 
give wonderful resiliency and pliability. A 
section of Spirella boning can be tied in a 
knot and upon being released it will spring 
back perfectly straight, and this without 
impairing its wearing qualities. It will 
Lend sideways as well as toward the front 
and back, which no flat steel or whale- 
hone will do. This was practically demon- 
strated at their exhibit by the graceful 
bending of “The Spirella Girl” which 
thousands witnessed. For full particulars, 
and booklet, regarding these excellent 
corsets, which are sold under a one-vear 
euarantee against rust or breakage in 
washing or wearing, patrons should ad- 
dress, Spirella Company, Niagara Falls, 
Canada, or to “The Corset Shop,” 5 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto. Phone N. 5575. 
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THE NORTHERN ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 


One of the interesting exhibits at this 
vear’s Exhibition was the booth of the 
Northern [Electric € Manufacturing Com- 
pany where was shown a line of te lephone 
and fire alarm apparatus and also various 
electrical supplies. This company has 
had a remarkable growth in the last few 
vears as the result of supplying high-grade 
material, giving quick deliveries and cor- 
rect prices, and are now the largest elec- 
trical suppliers in Canada as well as the 
second largest telephone and fire alarm 
manufacturers on the continent. 


A complete line of rural 
phones of the famous 1317 
were shown, all being connected to a regu- 
wir switchboard. The telephones were of 
the type that employ push button ringings 
which enable a subscriber to call central 
Without ringing any of the other phones 
on that line. This is decidedly a great 
savantage over the old type which would 
attract all farmers on the line and thus 
sectional type of switchboard was also 
cause a great deal of “eavesdropping.” A 
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shown. ‘The advantage of this board 


that the telephone companies or factories 
need only procure at the time of the ori- 
ginal installation only the units that are 
really required. Then, as the system 
erows, additional units may be added in 
& similar manner as one would add units to 
a sectional type bookease. 


One of the new novelties that was shown 
Was the apartment inter-phone system ¢on- 
nected up in working order. By pressing 
a button of the vestibule set one could eall 
any one of the suite phones or the janitor 
could then converse with them. If it was 
decided that they should be admitted into 
the apartment a button would be operated 
in the suite sets that would operate the 
door opener. ‘The janitor’s phone was of 
a type very similar to the vestibule set and 
ii was possible with it to call any of the 
suites cr vice versa. This is a new devel- 
opment and is one th: al should be provided 
In every apartment | It costs -very 
little more than that of the ordinary door 
Lell speaking tube system, yet its conveni- 
ence is far greater and certainly it is more 
sanitary. 
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A wide variety of private telephones 
were shown. Private telephones have 
come to be a necessity in every business. 
By their use the manager or superintend- 
eut of a factory is able to get into immedi- 
ate touch with anyone in the organization 
and thus effect more efficient management. 
‘hey are built in capacities of from two 
io twenty-four stations and in either flush 
type sets or non-flush sets. Inter-phones 
ure made for service and are designed by 
the largest corps of expert telephone engin- 
cers on this continent. They will save so 
much time, labor and money that their 
use is now becoming quite general. 

With the rapid development of electri- 
cal systems in Canada there has been an 
increased demand for all types of electri- 
cal appliances throughout the Dominion. 
With these the Northern Electric Com- 
pany has kept pace by supplying the trade 
with a complete line of electrical heating 
upparatus including toasters, irons, warm- 
ing pads, stoves, as well as all kinds of 
lighting appliances. In these lines only 
the highest grades are carried as they are 
secured direct from the largest and most 
successful manufacturers and are fully 
gcuaranteed. 

The Northern Electric Manufacturing 
Company, whose factory is in Montreal, 
have telephone experts in Halifax, Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary 
and Vancouver any of whom would be 
glad to furnish details and information on 
any electrical necessities. 


THE ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Asbestoslate. 


The Asbestos Manufacturing Co. was in 
a class by itself at the National Exhibition 
this year. It was, indeed, a part of the 
show. The fact becomes patent when it is 
explained that the new government build- 
ing, the women’s building, the police sta- 
tion and the fire hall were all roofed with 
Asbestos cement roofing slate. Thus the 
company could point out with pride to 
exhibition visitors, the practical display of 
its product which, figuratively, proclaimed 
its merits from the house-tops. It was a 
first-class advertisement too, and one 
which carried conviction with a great 
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many people who were interested in build- 
ing materials. While the company carries 
a complete line of asbestos goods and as- 
bestos building lumber it particularly fea- 
tured the asbestos cement shingles this 
year. 


The Asbestos Manufacturing Company 
is making cement roofing slate on the 
principle that if it produces the “‘best 
made’ the consumers will produce the 
sales. That faith has been justified. Roofs 


.made of Asbestos slate are in evidence 


everywhere. Neither in purchase nor in 
use will the roofing give anything but 
satisfaction. Indeed the satisfaction which 
is provided is possibly best demonstrated 
by the enormous supply; over two hun- 
dred million asbestos cement shingles 
were used in 1911 and the demand is still 
increasing. 

“The roof that outlives the building”’ is 
the slogan which the company has adopted 
in advertising its product and it is one 
which is certainly striking the popular 
fancy, for it appeals to reason. The As- 
bestos Cement shingles, which are furnish- 
ed in Newport Gray, Indian red and slate 
colors, are permanent because they are the 
hest possible product of Portland Cement 
reinforced with interlacing Asbestos fibres. 
The indestructibility of Portland Cement, 
combined with the flexible and impervious 
nature of the shingles, enables the roofing 
to withstand the most serious conditions 
perfectly. The company guarantees them 
absolutely in any climate. The cost of the 
shingle lies nearly all in the value of the 
material. There is no duty to pay and as 
the company is now handling them in car 
lots in the larger cities, the freight is ma- 
terially reduced. As to designs, they are 
shown in either diagonal or straight laid 
slate method. 

Apart from the standpoint of artistic ap- 
pearance, in asbestos shingles one has a 
1oof, when properly applied, that will out- 
last the lifetime of the building. The sim- 
ple exposure to the elements causes the 
cement, that has been deposited upon the 
asbestos fibre in the process of manufac- 
ture, to erystalize, and it then becomes bet- 
ter and better; in fact, more serviceable as 
time rolls on. Cement has been known to 
crystalize as long as twenty-eight years 
from the time it was first mixed. This is 
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only proof of the claims made for asbestos 
shingles—that they improve, toughen and 
harden with exposure to the elements and 
atmospheric conditions. Another good 
point which these shingles have, and it is 
not to be overlooked by any manner of 
means, is the fact that they do not have to 
be painted to preserve them, as the ele- 
ments take better care of asbestos shingles 
than the best paint or dressing that has 
ever been manufactured. 

Being fireproof and not affected by con- 
tinuous moisture or frost, or subject to de- 
terioration by the elements in any way, it 
is obvious that asbestos shingles and asbes- 
tos building lumber may be employed free- 
ly and confidently in a vast variety of 
places where ordinary lumber has failed. 

Any persons who are contemplating 
building in the near future should write at 
once to the Asbestos Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 263 St. James Street, Montreal, for 
catalogs and quotations in order that they 
mav take advantage of this permanent 
“ Ashestoslate” roofing material. 


VACUUM CLEANER AND CARPET COM- 
PANY. 

A feature of interest at the Toronto Ex- 
hibition this year was the Hoover Electric 
Suction Sweeper which is manufactured 
by the Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., of 
Canada. Limited, Windsor, Ontario. A 
soft hair bristle brush is electrically re- 
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volved that sweeps up hair, thread, lint, 
and shakes loose the embedded sand ani 
grit. The powerful suction lifts the floor 
covering 14 inch off the floor, thereby sus- 
pending it on an air cushion while the 
cleaning is being done and the dirt de- 
posited in a chemically treated dust proof 
bag. The ball-bearing wheels on which 
the machines are mounted, and that hold 
them 1 inch off the floor account for their 
being so easily guided about. Only the 
slightest effort is necessary, the natural 
force of the body while walking is all thet 
is required. In addition to removing all 
forms of dirt and litter, the cleaning effect 
of The Hoover Suction Sweeper is very 
beneficial to floor coverings because of the 
manner in which the mechanically revolv- 
ed brush lifts the crushed down nap and 
keeps it standing in its intended position, 
thereby restoring the original coloring 
effect. Because of the extreme ease with 
which they can be used and the rapidity 
with which they clean, also their ability to 
remove all forms of dirt and litter, they 
are very practical for the daily and weekly 
cleaning; and because of their operating 
so similarly to an ordinary carpet sweeper 
the machine strongly appeals to women. 
Nozzle cleaner tools for use above the floor 
level are supplied if wanted, and in a large 
variety of stvles suitable for all kinds of 
cleaning above the floor. 

Hoover Suction Sweepers are made in 
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three sizes—The Hoover, 12 inches wide: 
‘The Hoover Junior, 10 inches wide and 
The Hooverette, 8 inches wide. They have 
been manufactured for five years by an 
old and well established manufacturing 
concern. They are long since passed the 
experimental stage and have already been 
endorsed by leading authorities as practi 
cal in all respects. They are durably 
made-—quite simple in construction. There 
ure no wearing parts to get out of order. 
The motor, the suction fan, and brush 
belt pulley are all direct connected on the 
same shaft without a joint-bearing or gear 
to ever wear or cause trouble. The ma- 





chines are constructed throughout of alum- 
num and with a specially constructed 
dust-proof motor that will withstand any 
reasonable test. 

Hoover Suction Sweepers are far super- 
ior to many other forms of cleaning ma- 
chines in view of the fact that in addition 
to cleaning with suction, they sweep and 
shake floor coverings at the same time. 

This complete line of cleaning machines 
‘are now being successfully marketed by 
the following well-known business houses 
throughout .the Dominion:—The Robt. 
Simpson Co., Toronto. A. M. Bell & Co., 
Halifax; James Ogilvy & Sons, Montreal; 
Thos. C. Watkins Co., Ltd., Hamilton; 
Purdom Hardware Co., London; C. Ross 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa; Quebec Railway, Light 
& Power Co., Quebec: Gracey & Crane, 
Calgary; Jos. Maw & Co., Winnipeg. 

Complete information concerning 
Hoover Electric Suction Sweepers will be 
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cheerfully sent anywhere upon request ad- 
‘lressed to the Company’s Factory and 
Office at Windsor, Ontario. 


THE BARNES ELECTRIC CLEANER. 


{t is claimed that cleaning house be- 
comes a pleasure with the Barnes’ suction 
cleaner, one of the finest cleaners on the 
market, having all of the attachments and 
equipments of the most modern and ex- 
pensive machines. Since the close of the 
National Exhibition of Toronto, where this 
splendid machine was exhibited, the Ad- 
vance Manufacturing Company, which 
produces them, has been working overtime 
to supply the demand. The machine sells 
at a most reasonable price solely on its own 
merits and by reason of its exceptional per- 
formances, 

‘The success of any air cleaning machine 
is in proportion to the volume of air that 
is drawn through it per minute. In the 
Barnes electric cleaner, not only the max- 
imum amount of air is drawn through the 
mechine, but the minimum of power is 
used. This not onitv makes the Barnes a 
low-priced machine to buy, but the lowest- 
priced machine on the market to-day to 
operate. 

As to the construction ef the machine, 
it is built under the Barnes’ patents, is the 
only practical shoe that has ever been 
placed on a vacuum cleaner, and pessesses 
hose attachment that can be epphed the 
Same as those in highest-priced machines 
built. The shoe by reason of its construc- 
tion gathers the dirt through two slots, one 
following the other, or, when necessary, 
the entire bottom plate may be removed 
leaving an opening many times that of 
anv other machine ever built. In addition 
it has a broad polished base like a flat iron 
and cannot wear or tear the finest rugs or 
drapery. The Barnes’ runs easier than «a 

carpet sweeper, weighing but six pounds 
and so light that a child can operate it. It 
vets more dirt than machines that weigh 
and cost five times as much. With the 
brush attachment it will pick up all tnt, 
hair, ravelings and even cotton betting 
from the longest nap rug. It is equipped 
with the best motor made, has only two 
hearings to oil and is absolutely guaran- 
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As evidence of the high standard of ihe 
barnes’ electric cleaner it is but necessary 
to quote from a recent issue of the ““100d 
Housekeeping” magazine, which mau 
tains a department for the investigation of 
household apparatus of all kinds. Of this 
machine, this reputable magazine said: 

“The Barnes Electric Cleaner is a small, 
fan-type suction cleaner, weighing only a 
little over five pounds. This machine rests 
flatly on the floor and there is a suction 
opening both front and back permitting 
the dust and dirt to be taken up on the 
backward as well as on the forward pas- 
sage of the cleaner. Corners can be clean- 
ed easily, due to a projection of the “shoe.” 
The dust is gathered in a bag attached to 
the wooden handle. It is equipped with a 
lamp cord for connection with any lamp 
socket. This cleaner operates on any 
available lighting cireuit and the cost of 
operation (at ten cents per kilwatt) Is 
ahout one-half of a cent per hour.” 
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A most interesting booklet, ceiving the 
complete details of the construction and 
operation of the Barnes’ suction cleaner, 
may be had on application to the Advance 
Manufacturing Co., 100 Church St., Tor- 
Onto. 


DEATH & WATSON. 


One of the greatest improvements made 
in the past two years, in the automobile, is 
in the lighting. It is strange, in view of 
che great advances this industry has made 
iu recent years, in body design, in carbur- 
ettors, in tyres, in bearings and power 
plant, in the development and use of 
high grade steels, and in many other 
‘vavs In which motor cars have been made 
more comfortable and more easily oper- 
ated, nothing was done to improve the 
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modelled cars, equipped with all sorts of 
comforts, came out with dirty. mussy oil 
lamps and dangerous, inconvenient and 
inefficient acetylene headlights. This day 
is past, and in their place we have the 
handsome and convenient electric lights. 
The electric bulb permits free play to 
the designer, evidenced in the very hand- 
some lamp bodies seen on the latest cars. 
More noteworthy, however, than the ap- 
pearance, is the comfort and efficiency of 


One great advantage of electric lighting 
is that it can be fitted to an old car just as 
easily as a new one. Death & Watson, 
Ltd., in their exhibit in the Transporta- 
tion Building, showed their system of 
equipping oil and gas lamps with electric 
fittings at small cost, making the lighting 
equal to the best 1913 model. 

This firm are agents in Ontario for the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., makers 
of the highest grade storage batteries. They 
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electric lights. There is no getting out in- 
to the mud and slush and striking match 
after match in the attempt to “light up” 
on a rainy, windy night, no fines for hav- 
ing a tail lamp out. Merely the touch of 
a button to have brilliant side lamps, and 
safe and clear tail light. Another touch 
and a quarter of a mile road ahead 1s il- 
luminated so well, as to make driving at 
night just as safe and pleasant as in day- 
time. Certainly, electric lighting is the 
most neteworthy improvement to be seen 
in thi- year’s cars. 


showed a full line of all sizes of batteries 
for ignition and lighting, also batteries for 
electric self starters and electric vehicles. 

The Philadelphia battery has been used 
for many years in the United States and 
is very popular there. More of these bat- 
teries are used in electric delivery wagons 
and heavy trucks, where batteries get se- 
vere service, than any other make. An in- 
teresting feature of the exhibit was a com- 
plete set of the different sizes of battery 
plates, arranged artistically on a panel, a 
photo of which is shown above. 
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New Baker Brougham 


HE high ideals of Canadian aristocracy are fully met by this unapproach- 
able, luxurious and servicable Electric Motor Car. 
It is literally a palace on wheels. Has front revolving seats and eithe 
front steering wheel or rear side steering lever. 
It is large, roomy, comfortable, and at the same time, active, speedy and 
sensitive to the touch of the driver. 
Much in vogue among men and women who want the best. With the low 
cost of electricity in Canada, the upkeep will be very small. 
For quick shipments and best service, the new Canadian Organization has 
been established. 


Write for descripuve booklet and prices. 


Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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PATTERSON & HEWARD. 


Patterson & Heward have developed a 


very large business in monumental and 
ornamental bronzes, catering to a very se- 
lect class of trade in this line, largely by 
reason of the high quality of their products 
and the satisfaction which is guaranzeed. 
Kstablished in 1884 the Company has 
made steady progress in originating and 
executing of fine designs and now enjoy a 
most enviable reputation in this regard. 
Messrs Patterson & Heward, whose estab- 
lishment is located at 319 King Street 
West, Toronto, are always willing to tender 
on all brass or bronze work, either for 
signs, tablets or memorials and to combine 
with their own designs the best of mater- 
jials and the most skilled workmanship. 
et them advise you as to your needs. 

Thev have an interesting booklet show- 
ing the many different kinds of signs, ete., 
which they make. A copy wilt be forward- 
ed to all readers of the Magazine requesting 
samme. 
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WALTER DEAN COMPANY 


Most products are judged on their mer- 
its or by their records. If this test holds 
good in the case of canoes, row-boats. 
launches and dinghies, there must certain- 
iv be exceptional merit in the lines which 
are produced by Walter Dean, builder of 
boats and canoes, of Toronto. A mere 
perusal of championship records is suflici- 
ent to establish this fact. Anyone who 
cares to look these up will find that Dean 
canoes won all of the A.C.A. Champion- 
ships of 1905-9-10-11-12; won 8 out of 10 
championships, Canada, 1908 won 8 out 
of 10 championships, Canada, 1909; won 
& out of 11, Canada, 1910; won 9 out of 
11, Canada, 1911; won 10 out of 11, Can- 
ada, 1912, besides many other champion- 
ships in single, double, fours, and war 
canoe races and also hundreds of club 
races in Canada and the United States. 

This is a pretty form of record but the 
genuine merit of Dean boats is quite cap- 
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‘ible of upholding it. Walter Dean com- 
meneced his boat building business in 1889 
with quite a small establishment as com- 
pared with the one he now conducts. But 
during all the years his boats and canoes 
have been built with just as much real 
value in them as time, care, skill and the 
will to build on equality basis could make 
possible. One  policy—the policy — of 
building just as good a boat as it was pos- 
sible’ to build—has been maintained 
throughout. Other boats and canoes may 
he cheaper but the public has found that 
the difference in dollars between a Dean- 
built boat or canoe, and the plenty-good- 
enough kind, is a difference one’s good 
sense tells one it is wise to pay. 

At the Exhibition this year a most at- 
tractive line of canoes, row-boats, launches 
and dinghies was displayed. Probably one 
of the most interesting of these, and one 
which certainly drew forth a great many 
favorable comments from spectators was 
the Sunnyside canoe model, a model which 
was designed and registered in 1910. ‘This 
cruiser model is a decided departure from 
the canoe of the past thirty years, being 
ceraceful, racy, sporty and thoroughly up- 
to-date in appedrance, having the “Dean 
elevated decks fore and aft and so ¢on- 
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strueted that on striking it, the water is 
guided off to the sides, never passing the 
combing. The ends are built low which 
results in the wind not affecting the speed. 
The water is extended the full length of 
the canoe, which reduces the tendency of 
the canoe to leave its course and allows the 
paddler to put ali the more force in his 
stroke. It is built with brass joints and 
close ribs throughout. There are also two 
of three thwarts, the centre thwart being 
moveable. 

The reputation of the firm both among 
individual owners which have made pur- 
chases from it, and in the estimation of the 
general public who have learned some- 
thing of the merits of its products by rea- 
son of the splendid records achieved by 
Dean canoes is thoroughly established and 
in consequence an increasing -business is 
done from year to year. 

In addition to the Sunnyside Cruise 
which has heen described the Company 
carries a full line of boat accessories, in- 
cluding chairs, canoe backs, carrying yokes 
for canoe or boat, combination back and 
cushions, spar varnish, solid brass letters, 
canoe lamps, brass flag poles, canoe covers, 
paddles and Waterman outboard 
motors, ete. 
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Those who are thinking of investing in 
canoe or row-boat or launch in the near 
future would do well to write Walter Dean, 
et the foot of York Street, Toronto, with 
a view to securing his handsome catalog 
of Dean canoes and boats, which gives a 
great deal of information of interest to 
buyers together with a full list of the vari- 
ous lines ‘carried and quotations. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY. 


The Lakefield Canoe Company, Limit- 
ed, of Lakefield, Ont., is the oldest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. It is the or- 
iginator of all improvements that go to 
make the modern canoe the graceful craft 
it is. The metallic joint was invented by 
au member of the company about thirty- 
tive years ago and a few years later the 
now well-known flush batten style of con- 


struction was introduced. Among _ the 
most popular styles introduced by the 
company are the following: Gordon, 
Strickland, Peterboro’ County, Pioneer, 


Canuck. Klondike and semi-speed models. 
Lakefield Canoes are in active use from 
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LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY. 
CANOES@ LAUNCHES 


THE OLDEST CANOE COMPANY -3. WORLD 
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the equator to the poles and as an evidence 
of their superior quality it may be noted 
that the company was recently, without 
solicitation, appointed Contractors to the 
British Admiralty. 

At the Exhibition this vear a novel dis- 
play was made, showing the development 
of the canoe from the old dug-out through 
the birch bark and original board canoe 
to the modern up-to-date close ribbed ce- 
dar strip cruiser. 

The company has recently gone in ex- 
lensively for the manufacture of launches 
with the result that Lakefield Motor Boats 


are now becoming as well known and 
popular as the celebrated canoes. One of 


the most attractive features at the Exhibi- 
iton was a 28 foot family launch, ‘The 
Lakefield Special.” Its beautiful mahoe- 
any trim and graceful lines were much ad- 
mired. In striking contrast, a little 16 
foot knockabout was also displayed. 

‘lo those who are fond of racing it ma\ 
he pointed out that a racing canoe of this 
company won the only events in which it 
was entered at the recent C.C.A. Regatta 
und in the Victoria, B.C. regatta every 
event was won by Lakefield canoes. 

The Company is receiving large repeat 
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orders from all parts of the world; Eng- 
land, Africa and even industrial Germany 
ordering largely. An illustrated catalogue 
will be sent to any reader of this maga- 


zine on request. 


THE CANADA ACME METAL WEATHER- 
STRIP COMPANY. 


The Canada Acme Metal Weatherstrip 
is called the Twentieth Century substitute 
for storm sash and doors. It’s a good 
thing, too, as all persons who have had 
any practical experience in building will 
readily admit after examining its num- 
erous merits. 

Primarily metal weatherstripping is de- 
signed as a protection against winds, 
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dry ones, and frozen in cold spells. It 
is claimed Acme Metal Strips effect a sav- 
ing of from 10 per cent. to 55 per cent. in 
fuel bills. 

The exhibits which were displayed at 
the Toronto Fair this year, showed a vari- 
ety of adaptations of strips suited to all 
lines of windows and doors. Among these 
the inter-locking hook strip for casement 
and French windows was of particular in- 
terest, as this style of window is most dif- 
ficult to protect. The device consists of a 
metal strip bent in such a way as to form a 
hook fastened to the jambs of the window 
and in addition a piece of metal double 
in thickness extending around the sash, 
which enters into the metal hook when 
the window is closed, making it absolutely 
weather, dust and soot proof. 


ef 





storms and dust. Installed in a window 
frame and sash, for instance, it forms a 
erfect contact, preventing cold winds, 
eavy rains or soot or dust entering a 
building, and also preventing the sash 
from rattling, thus acting as a deadener 
of outside noises. 

All one need do to appreciate such a 
device is move into a house which 1s not 
properly equipped and be flooded out dur- 
ing wet seasons, suffiocated by dust in 


The workmanship of the company is 
of a superior order. The strips are built 
into the window frame and sash and a 
written legal guarantee of 10 years’ sat- 
isfaction is given. No nails or cords are 
used that might interfere with the work- 
ings of the window. The best evidence of 
satisfaction is in satisfied customers, in- 
cluding many public institutions which 
have been equipped with Acme Metall 
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Weather Strip, on the iets of " a 
architects and builders. 

A catalog containing particulars of the 
superiority of these Weather Strips, can 
he obtained hy writing the Head Office of 
the Company, 173 King St. East, Toronto, 
Ont. 


—— 


THE BERLIN BEDDING COMPANY. 


When it ts considered that a person on 
the average spends one-third of his life in 
sleep, the importance of a comfortable bed 
becomes evident. In the past few years 
there have been many improvements in 
the way of bed equipment, till to-day peo- 
ple are probably as comfortable in’ their 
ae as they have ever been in the history 
of the world. The two essential factors in 
promoting restful sleep are high-grade box- 
springs and first-class mattresses. In the 
supply of these two factors, no other con- 
cern in Canada is meeting with such sig- 
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and also “the mattress for rest- 
ful sleep.” It is built by hand, layer upon 
iaver, but in a soft, downy, even surface 
which ensures both sleep and rest. A laced 
opening at the end of the mattress permits 
of inspection that one may see just what 
material has been used in the ticking 
which fills it. Only the highest grades of 
materials are used, as on these depends 
hoth the satisfaction and life-time of the 
inattress. These mattresses, together with 
the box springs make a combination which 
ix unrivalled. 

The Berlin Bedding Company, which 
will be glad to furnish details and prices 
Gh request, has developed an extensive 
business in Canada, solely on the mertts 
of its products, which are backed by a 
euarantee. 

Further details and interesting particu- 
lars as to the superior qualities of the 
“Wellaric’” Mattress, can be obtained by 
writing the company to Dept. IK 


for itself” 
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Bedding Com- 
Limited, of Berlin, Ont. 


ial success as the Berlin 
pany, 

The company is the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of high grade box springs 
and mattresses in Canada. The “I WKWellaric”’ 
is spoken of as “The mattress that speaks 
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PATTERSON & WYLDE COMPANY. 


The Patterson & Wylde Company ex- 
hibit at the National Exhibition includes 
a fine display of the celebrated Carter & 
Company’ s seeds, of Great Britain, and of 
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Shanks’ lawn mowers. No higher grade 
of seed can be purchased than Carter’s. 
A special feature was an apparatus ascer- 
taining the vitality of | For this 
purpose they use specially prepared pads, 
upon which the seeds are placed and these 
are kept continually moist. It was easily 
evident just what percentage of the seeds 
were germinating. The firm test all their 
seeds in this manner, casting aside any 
that are of low germinating power, and 
thus ensuring the very highest quality. 

In England the firm’s name is a house- 
hold word; in the States a big business has 
heen worked up, and in Canada the de- 
velopment has been rapid. In the lawn 
mowers, hand, pony and motor mowers 
were displayed . The motor mower is 42 
inches wide and is fitted with a reversing 
vear by means of which it ean be imstant- 
ly started or stopped by g slight res- 
sure on the cluteh pedal. Back of the 
knife bar there is a heavy roiler which ac- 
complishes the double purpose of leve ling 
as well as cutting the lawn. This ma- 
chine will be found invaluable for cricket 
erounds, large parks and golf courses. 
Booklets may be had on writing Patter- 
son, Wylde & Co.. 133 King St. E., Tor- 
onto.. 

Their splendid illustr: ated eat 4 are 
very interesting and a copy will be sent 
On request to all readers of this journal. 
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THE JAMES MORRISON BRASS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

On a neat little business card which was 
handed out to visitors at one of the pret- 
fiest booths at the National Exhibition 
was the following: James Morrison Brass 
Manufacturing Company—engineers’ and 
plumlers’ supplies, gas and electrical fix- 
tures, locomotive and marine brass works 

93-97 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto. 

This card is rather unique in that in a 
few words it conveys a general conception 
of the varied operations of the company 
in Whose behalf it was distributed. After 
reading it one could better grasp the real 
significance and true character of the 
splendid display of the company which 
occupied a very prominent stand in the 
Process Building. 

lew people there were but passed the 
Morrison quarters, not only to grasp the 
venial “metal” hand which was extended 
from the and gave visitors a 
ventle electric shock, but to inspect at 
leisure the wares so attractively displayed. 

One of the finest exhibits of electrical 
fixtures in the entire Exhibition was to be 
seen here. From the ceiling hung all 
-tvles of brass fixtures in a variety of 
charming and fascinating designs for the 
drawing room, the den, the library and 
the dining room, while from the — side 
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walls were shown brackets and other types 
used in bed rooms. The Morrison Com- 
pany excels both in originality and qual- 
itv in its electrical lighting devices, as al- 
-O In gas fixtures, of which there was 
a splendid offering. The pretty pedestal 
lights attracted no small attention, while 
iu large brass lectern was always the centre 
of admiration. 

In the way of plumbing supplies there 
were some new devices and attractive fea- 
tures, the most interesting of which was 
probably the Victorian vitreous-china lav- 
atory. A complete equipment was also 
displayed in plumber supplies, which was 
of interest to the trade. In the realm of 
heating the J.M.T. instantaneous steam 
water heat was featured to advantage. It 
is used in public institutions, where hot or 
cold water is required at any moment for 
shower baths. The whole row of shower 
sprays as well as the temperature of the 
water mav be controlled by the movement 
of lever handles—a most simple process 
which provides an instantaneous and per- 
fect service. 
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The Morrison Co. probably excel most 
in their line of Steam and Water Goods, 
for which they have a reputation second 
to none. ‘The variety in this line is very 
extensive, combining every requisite in 
Brass Goods for Industrial Power Plants, 
Brass Work for Locomotives, and Marine 
Service. Injectors for locomotives and 
stationery boilers, steam, vacuum and rec- 
ording pressure gauges, steam whistles 
and other steam appliances were shown in 
ereat variety. A large steam ship tele- 
vraph apparatus and a smaller fixture of 
the kind for steam launches, attracted 
considerable attention—the only goods of 
their kind made in Canada. 

To those interested, the Morrison Com- 
pany will be glad to send catalogs and 
quotations on any class of equipment. The 
company, which has developed a large 
Canadian business, is greatly extending it 
premises on Adelaide Street in Toronto, 
where it will soon have one of the finest 
establishments of the kind in the Domin- 
ion. 
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ARE YOUR SUSPENDERS INSURED? 


The novel Demonstration Exhibit here 
pictured was put on at the Toronto Fair 
by The King Suspender Co., of Toronto- 
the firm that makes and insures the fam- 
ous “EZE” (pronounced easy) suspenders 
for 365 days, against ripping, breaking or 
dissatisfaction. 

“EZE” Suspenders cost Oc the pair at 
all leading dealers. When you buy a pair 
vou buy vourself a vear’s solid suspender 





comfort—no pinching or straining of 
shoulders or back, no tugging off trouser 
buttons. 

Do you see those sliding cords in the 
photo? They move from side to side with 
every motion of your body—that’s what 
guarantees “EZE” long service and com- 
fort! 


And “EZE” rust-proof metals can’t 
stain your shirt. 
Made in all sizes and weights in the 


nobbiest colors. 
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(set a pair from your dealer now. If 
be hasn’t them, mail 50¢ to The King 
Suspender Co., Toronto, Canada. 


THE CALVERT & DWYER CO., LTD. 


Since the closing of the Exhibition, 
where the Calvert & Dwyer Company, Ltd., 
displayed two types of vacuum cleaners, 
they have been deluged witn letters and 
Inquiries concerning the machines. — It 
is quite evident from this fact that those 
who actually saw the machines and fol- 
lowed them in their operations at the 
Exhibition are convinced of their merits. 
The company, knowing that it possesses 
only the finest grade of machine, made 
a special display this year, putting clean- 
ers on exhibition in the Hydro-Electric 
Power department and also at the Irving 
Electrical Supply Co. booth. At each of 





these prominent locations the machines 
attracted much attention and won many 
favorable comments from spectators. 
The two makes of vacuum cleaners 
handled by the Company are the Santo 
and the Premier. The Santo is known 
and accepted everywhere as the ultimate 
in portable vacuum cleaner construction. 
Used with satisfaction all over the world, 
it is claimed to be the most universally 
utilized in existence. The steady con- 
tinuous suction, the high vacuum, the 
quiet operation, the complete set of at- 
tachments, together with the neat yet 
strong and durable appearance of the 
Santo, convince one that here is a ma- 
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chine that was built with a purpose—to do 
the work and last a lifetime. ‘The Santo 
pump is so constructed that it automatic- 
ally regulates the proportions of vacuum 
and volume of air to suit the cleaning to 
be accomplished and the renovation. in 
use. This enables it to get the dust and 
dirt from deep down in the heaviest car- 
pet or rug at the same time cleaning the 
most delicate curtains and draperies with- 
out injury. Even the walls and ceilings, 
moulding and other places where the 
dust may not be seen vet hides itself until 
disturbed, may be readily cleaned. 

The other make handled by the firm, 
the Premier, is a fully eflicient electric 
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carpet cleaning machine, made to get the 
most dirt in the least time and with the 
least. effort. This machine is equipped 
with a combination of suction and brush 
which produces complete renovation 
through the simple operation of sweeping 
by electricity. A particular feature of it 
is a practical self-adjusting handle voke 
which permits the cleaning of stars, 
sweeping under beds, ete., and also the 
fact that no stopping on the part of the 
operator is required to turn the current 
off and on. The most striking fact in 
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connection with the Premier, however; 
is its exceedingly low price: it will be 
delivered anywhere in Canada at a rate 
of $30.00, 

Persons who are considering a purchase 
of a vacuum cleaner should write at once 
to the Calvert & Dwyer Company, Ltd., 
117 Wellington Street West, Toronto, ask- 
ing for full information and pamphlets 
describing the various features of this ex- 
cellent machine. 


THE CANADIAN TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


With the rapidly increasing projection 
of electric systems in Canada, the question 
of how best to utilize electricity for light- 
ing and other purposes becomes a most 
important problem. 

To the majority of persons electricity is 
limited in its utilization to purposes of 
lightine—the lighting of residences, stores, 
factories, grounds end streets. The vital 
point is, therefore, how to get the best re- 
sults in the use of electricity for lighting. 

How many users of electricity when 
<witehing on their light, realize that the 
often indifferent and reddish illumination 
is costing them three or four times as 
much as the brillant and much admired 
illumination of their neighbor? Even 
Carbon lamps, having a recognized and 
standard brand, cost for current, three 
limes as much as a “Kolloid-Wolfram” 
‘Tungsten Lamp of the same candle power, 
whereas, many small dealers sell lampsvof 
cheap German manufacture, which con- 
sume often six times as much as a “Kol- 
loid-Wolfram” lamp, so that whilst saving 
i few cents on the original purchase price, 
ihe same amount is wasted three or four 
times over, during a year, in the addition- 
a! amounts paid to the Power Companies. 

The Tungsten Lamp undoubtedly 
~olves lighting problems by giving a max- 
imum light at a minimum cost—a light, 
too, of a beautiful white color, so restful 
io the eves and illuminating to a room. 
The light is better distributed and is em- 
inently more suitable for all grades of 
work. 

Another feature which characterized 
the Company’s exhibit was a display of 
the National Electric Tron—the iron that 
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Without 
electric iron is the most used of all electric- 
ally-heated devices at the present time. Un- 


hus stood the test. doubt, the 


like many irons, however, the National is 
& one-piece casting, cored. to receive ele- 
ment which lies flat upon the inside bot- 
tom of the iron. This patented construc- 
tion allows for the storage of heat, which 
makes possible the use of the iron after 
ihe current has been turned off. The iron- 
ing surface is thus evenly heated. The 
element which is stamped from a piece of 
solid metal, has a resistence equal to sixty 
times that of copper and the melting 
point of 2,800 degrees F. As only about 
450 degrees I’. of heat are used for iron- 
ing, the indestructible qualities of this 
element will be readily seen. Undoubted- 
ly this is one of the best electric irons on 
the market and is complete with 6 feet of 
high grade heater cord, attachment plugs 
and heat insulating stand and 1s guaran- 
teed for a period of five years. 

The Canadian Tungsten Company's 
head office is in Hamilton, Ontario, where 
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all kinds of electrical supplies are handled, 
and where all enquiries concerning light- 
ing problems will be promptly handled. 


THE ADAMS FURNITURE CO., LIMITED. 


ONE of the most interesting points for 
visitors at the Exhibition while in Toronto 
was the great store of the Adams Furniture 
Company, on Queen Street West, near the 
City Hall. It has been called a ““house- 
keeper’s paradise,” and it is indeed, as 
those persons well know who have had the 
pleasure of visiting and inspecting it. 

The Adams Fuurniture Company has 
the reputation of being the largest home 
furnishing institution in Canada. And in 
this day of big Candian enterprise, that 
ineans something as may be seen by a pass- 
ing reference to the size and extent of 
their establishment. The immense pre- 
mises provide over one hundred thousand 
square feet of floor space for the display 
and sale of goods. From one spacious de- 
partment to another you can go, always 
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seeing things of beauty and comfort for 
the home. A run through it cannot but 
prove profitable. 

The great section given over to parlor 
furniture, for instance, contains uaa 
three piece suites of modern and period 
designs, pretty odd pieces, rockers, recep- 
tion chairs, etc., luxurious Davenports 
which can be changed into comfortable 
full sized beds at a moment’s notice, an- 
other floor devoted exclusively to Dining 
Room Furniture, another to Bedroom Fur- 
niture with a large annex containing 
samples of Bedding, Mattresses, Pillows, 
Springs, etc. One division of this store, 
which is naturally very beautiful and at- 


tractive, is occupied by the Drapery De- 
partment, showing all the latest fabrics 
for the making of door and window hang- 


ings—here is seen also the daintest of 
Lace Curtains that one’s fancy might de- 
sire. Not the least interesting of all the 
departments in this wonderful store is the 
Kitchen Furnishing Section, where the 
famous “Treasure” line of ranges and 
heaters are exhibited all the year round. 
‘‘Hoosier’ Kitchen Cabinets and “Cal- 


oric’ Fireless Cookers being sold exclus- 
ively by the Adams Company. Here every 
Modern Home Labor-Saving Device is 
found as quickly as it proves its worth. 

A large illustrated catalogue contains 
about 500 photographic cuts of well sel- 
ected furniture and other lines of home 
furnishings, which this firm wiil gladly 
send to anyone free—for the asking— 
should be in every home where une can- 
not conveniently reach the Adams Store. 
With this catalogue the out of town home- 
keeper is placed on an equal footing with 
those who live in close touch with the 
store. Readers of this magazine are urged 
to write for the catalogue, which will prove 
a most valuable aid in learning what is 
really new and nice in Home Furnishings 


THE D. MOORE COMPANY, LTD. 


By no means the least interesting class 
of exhibits displayed at the National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto this year was that 
which embraced stoves, of which a great 
variety was shown in different styles and 
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sizes. As in past years the exhibit of the 
D. Moore Company, of Hamilton, a firm 
which bears the highest reputation for its 
products in Canada, showed some particu- 
larly fine specimens, all of which combine 
in making their display one of the best in 
the exhibition. The exhibit tended to 
show the number of lines the company is 
making under the well-known name of 
“Treasure.” ‘The various lines were great- 
ly admired and to those who were privi- 
leged to inspect them it was no surprise to 


unbeatable, being adequately equipped 
with drafts by which a fire, if properly 
checked or regulated, may be held forty- 
eight hours without replenishing. In ap- 
pearance, the stove is particularly attrac- 
tive, being fitted with a beautiful nickel 
towel bar, which, with the other nickel 
edges will permit of easy removal. 

Of the exhibit of steel ranges, includ- 
ing the Premier, Western and Domestic, 
many favorable comments on the part of 
spectators might be recorded, as also of 





find that they were made only from the 
highest grade materials and carried the 
maker’s guarantee. 

Probably one of ihe most popular lines 
shown was the Sovereign “Treasure,” an 
illustration of which is presented. This 
was characterized by an innovation of tile 
backs, which can be made in any color or 
design to match the wall covering. There 
is also an entire elimination of bolts from 
the exterior of the oven door of these 
stoves, and among other features which 
mark it was the steel high closet with in- 
terior tile back, also glass oven door. As 
a cooking range the Sovereign Treasure 1s 





the cast iron ranges which included 
Happy Home, British Treasure and City 
Treasure, the British being made in two 
styles, plain and semi-plain. A line, too, 
which generally commended itself was 
the I.X.L. Treasure, which can also be 
equipped with gas attachment. 

As in previous years the D. Moore Com- 
pany, Ltd., again this season, excelled in 
its exhibit of an extensive line of stoves 
for heating purposes, of standard styles 
and possessing varied points in the way of 
advantages which are greatly to be desir- 
ed. These lines can be seen at the stores 
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of any of the company’s agents in all parts 
of Canada. Among them are the Treasure 
Base Burners, Art Treasure, Empire 
Treasure, Crown Treasure, Ruby: 'Treas- 
ure, Treasure Heater and Oak Treasures 
in all grades. 

Very interesting little booklets, “Mrs 
Tom’s Treasure,’ and “Base Burners” 
have been issued by the Company, detail- 
ing the advantages of the various stoves 
carried, and will be forwarded to any per- 
son interested, on requests addressed to 
The D. Moore Co., Lid.. Hamilton, Ont., 
or their agents everywhere. 





THE LUXFER PRISM COMPANY. 


TO those persons who had a “light prob- 


lem” the exhibit of the Luxfer Prism Com- 
pany at the Exhibition possessed an added 
interest, although the public generally was 
charmed by the many beautiful designs 
shown and the numerous pleasing effects 
secured. 

Let it be understood at the outset that 
the Luxfer Prism Company is in business 
—with a purpose. It has made a thorough 
study of conditions—light conditions— 
and its business is to better them. In short, 
it improves daylight. 

T he task is accomplished by the use of 
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the Luxfer Prisms which increases the 
flow of natural light into a chamber and 
distribute it evenly. And the feat is ac- 
complished successfully, too, for by the 
use of these prisms thousands of rooms 
which were once badly lighted, or lighted 
by artificial means, are now full of real 
daylight. 

What is possibly still more spectacular 
is the effect secured by the Company in the 
used of stained glass windows, which in ad- 
dition to their artistic appearance, soften 
and mellow the light, whether they are 
used in a chapel, or over a stairway land- 





ing, or to fill a window which you may 
have found not to have a pleasant out- 
look. 

The test of any service is satisfaction. 
This the Luxfer Prism Company ensures. 
Their designs are made by experts, their 
color schemes are guaranteed and skill of 
workmanship and excellence of material 
are assured. ‘The company in consequence 
enjoys a deserved and ever-increasing pat- 
ronage throughout the Dominion. 

Their head office is located at 100 King 
St. West, Toronto, and they will promptly 


furnish full particulars on any light prob- 
lems. 
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TOASTED CORN FLAKES COMPANY. 


POSSIBLY one of the most popular booths 
at the entire exhibition was that devoted 


to the products of the Battle Creek Toasted - 


Corn Flakes Company. It was the centre 
of attraction for all classes, a peculiar fea- 
ture being that it appealed equally to 
the old as well as the young. Those who 
tasted Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for the first 
time at the Exhibition were apparently so 
well pleased that they are likely to-join the 


vast army of regular consumers of the pro- 
duct, who were also there in large numbers 
to testify personally as to the merits of 
the food. 

“The sweetheart of the corn”—such was 
the striking title bestowed upon hundreds 
of little boxes’of Toasted Corn Flakes 
which were given away free. These sam- 
ples going into many a home will make 
permanent friends for the product. White 
capped and-aproned maids dispensing the 
Flakes with cream and sugar, were kept 
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busy every moment. The interests of all 
were well served. 

That corn is one of the healthiest cereal 
foods has long been admitted. The diffi- 
culty in the past has been to present the 
ripened corn to the consumer in a leasant 
form. The Battle Creek ‘Toasted Corn 
Flakes Company have certainly found the 
proper oe There is no breakfast 
food so delightfully crisp, so appetizing, so 
full of sweetness and nutriment as this— 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

To those who saw the neat and attractive 
display at the Exhibition it may be un- 
necessary to point out that Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn F lakes come from a clean factory. 
Cleanliness is the model of the manufac- 
turers of this product. Perhaps this has 
had something to do with the marvelous 
growth in the sales of this company. A 
factory of double capacity in the last cou- 
ple of years has had to work up to full 

‘apacity in order to meet the increasing 
demand. 

Something of the spirit of the company 
was in evidence at the Exhibition in its lib- 
eral treatment of the public. It knows that 
there is merit behind its product and is 
confident of suecess once the public knows 
the value of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
lakes. The same spirit is manifested in 


its dealings with the grocer. Big dealers 
are given no advantage over smaller men. 
All fare alike. From the clean factory 
great sealed packages of ‘Toasted Corn 
Flakes, made from the finest materials, go 
forward to consumers, whose heart words 
of commendation are the best possible evi- 
dence of the merit of the product and of 
the success which the Company is meeting 
in its pure food campaign. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER. 


National Cash Registers were demon- 
strated at the Exhibition in the Manufac- 
turers’ Building to scores of visiting mer- 
chants. The practical advantages of the 
cash register and the necessity for it in 
the store were brought home to them 
through actually seeing for themselves the 
registers in operation. 


However, other store equipment may 
be regarded, there is no question that the 
National Cash Register is an absolute ne- 
cessity to every keen business man. The 
installation of a cash register is one of the 
best investments a merchant can make. 
It relieves his mind of many details, some 
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of which are bound to be forgotten. It 
shows him exactly the amount of cash 
and credit sales each day, amount of 
money received on account, and amount 
of money paid out. It prevents by the 
‘“get a receipt” plan, the merchant or his 
clerks forgetting to charge goods sold on 
credit. It shows the amount of sales made 
each day by each clerk it increases the 
efficiency of each clerk through friendly 
rivalry, and it gives an additional inex- 
pensive advertising medium through the 
receipt, which itself is a great advertise- 
ment and is most beneficial in times of 
special sales. 

The Cash Register enables the mer- 
chant to KNOW and does not ask him to 
GUESS things. 

The exhibit demonstrated that various 
sizes and types of registers are made by 
the National Cash Register Company, to 
suit any business. Any one of them 
would be a handsome acquisition to the 
store in addition to their great practical 
value, and the dealer who has not yet in- 
stalled a “National” should not delay get- 
ting full information. Head office for 
Canada, 285 Yonge street, Toronto, and 
Canadian factory in same city. 


N.C.R. Kinemacolor Moving Picture Made a 
Big Hit. 


Another “exhibit” of the company in 
a separate building scored heavily ‘for the 
company at Toronto Exhibition. Hun- 
dreds of people were entertained with 
hourly “shows” of colored moving pic- 
tures and slides showing the development 
of the wonderful plant and now world- 
wide business of the N.C.R. Co. Of great 
interest were the pictures showing the 
company’s “welfare” work, how, by means 
of flowers, gardens, country clubs, classes, 
sports and libraries the company is seeking 
to make better men and women of its em- 
ployes—which re-acts on their product and 
means better Registers for the world’s mer- 
chants. 


THE DOMINION REGISTER COMPANY. 


A MOST attractive exhibit and one which 
was inspected and commented on most fav- 
orably, was that of the Domionion Register 





Company. Some new features, which have 
lately been added to their system, were 
poe, nae | namely, the interchangeable 
indexing of customers’ names, and the 
electric cash recorders for taking care of 
cash received on account, paid out, ete. 
With these improvements the system may 
now be said to be well nigh perfect in that 
as applied to any line of business it is 
capable of handling it both adequately 
and expeditiously. 

The McCaskey Register was invented 
only a few years ago. Now there are 70,000 
in use, daily saving thousands of dollars for 
merchants, and thousands of hours of un- 
profitable drudgery over bvoks and ac- 
counts. The original company was or- 
ganized in 1903, with a capital stock of 
$30,000. Now the capital is a million. The 
factory space utilized is 150,000 square 
feet, and the Company employs, in addi- 
tion to the factory and office force, a staff 
of 311 travellers in the United States. The 
Canadian Company was formed in 1909 
and now has a complete factory for credit 
systems and accessories, account books, ete., 
in Toronto, and employs 22 travellers who 
cover the Dominion from coast to coast. 
Everywhere the McCaskey system is giv- 
ing satisfactory results and is growing in 
popularity | general use. 

Most business failures are due to a lack 
of system. The secret of system, is sim- 
plicity. Keeping accounts by the old me- 
thod—day book, journal and ledger—is a 
complicated way as compared with the 
McCaskey Method, which is simplicity it- 
self. 

The McCaskey system in short, is an ac- 
count system which takes care of credit 
accounts in simple order—-all in one writ- 
ing. It‘ turns every retail salesman into a 
bookkeeper, and he doesn’t know it. The 
original slip or bill made out by the sales- 
man—totaled at time of purchase—and 
handed to the customer, completes the 
transaction. The customer sees at a glance 
not only his previous balance, but the item- 
ized list of purchases just completed and 
the total indebtedness to date. The dupli- 
cate bill is filed in the McCaskey Cabinet, 
where it is a record of the transaction and 
a statement of the total amount owing—all 
of which may be seen by the merchant at 
a moment’s examination. 

The advantages of such a system from 
a business standpoint are enormous. In- 
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deed, while originally planned for retail 
merchants, only, the McCaskey System is 
rapidly expanding into use by the profes- 
sions, banks, mines, mills, newspapers, 
laundries, factories and manufacturing in- 
dustries, of all sorts, where an accurate and 
quick result in records or figures is desired 
in duplicate or triplicate with only one 
writing. 

“Book-keeping Without Books” is the 
title of an attractive booklet, which has 
been issued by the Dominion Register 
Company of Toronto. It. is really a book 
on business sytem and is most valuable to 
business men. Every reader of this pub- 
lication should write this company te 92 
Ontario Street, Toronto, for this interest- 
ing booklet. 


THE A. R. CLARKE CO., LIMITED. 


THE “A. R. C.” stamp on any line of 
goods is sufficient warrant for their value, 
for the A. ‘R. Clarke Company, manufac- 
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turing tanners, of Toronto, produce only 
the highest orade of goods, backed by their 
established reputation for quality and 
workmanship. 


At the National Exhibition this year 
considerable space was utilized by the firm 
in a popular display of the varied and at- 
tractive lines which it carries. A mere 
enumeration of these will demonstrate 
their extent: gloves, mitts, moccasins, lar- 
rigans, wannigans, sheep- lined driving 
SOX, sheep- -lined coats, leather-revers- 
ible coats, corduroy coats and pants, 


mackinaw coats and pants, duck 
coats and pants, reversible vests and work- 
ing shirts. 


In the booth were carefully arranged 
specimens of all of these lines. The goods 
made a most attractive display for the va- 
riety was so great as to challenge the ad- 
miration of the most disinterested spec- 
tator. At first glance one was inclined to 
question whether a single firm could 
handle so extensive an output. On inspec- 
tion, however, every article was found to 
carry the brand of the company. The en- 
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tire walls of the booth were literally cov- 
ered with the present of the firm. But it 
must not be thought that the display was 
calculated to impress one in point of 
quantity and variety only. The constant 
aim of the company has been to empha- 
size quality as well. This feature was by 
no means overlooked. 

Even a casual examination would con- 
vince all classes of the merits of the Clarke 
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boards and occupied a prominent position 
in the centre of the booth. The combina- 
tion of raw material and finished product 
was indeed striking, and elicited numerous 
comments from interested spectators. 

It is the proud boast of the Company 
that Clarke goods are sold everywhere in 
Canada, a fact which is undoubtedly true, 
for the lines carried are of such outstand- 
ing value and admit of so wide an appli- 








brands, which are declared by experts to be 
the finest on the market to-day. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during the Exhibition one of 
the best authorities on leather goods in 
Canada unhesitatingly affirmed that there 
was but one firm which thoroughly knew 
all points of the business and it bore the 
name of Clarke. 


Apart from the finished products a fea- 
ture of the exhibit which proved of much 
interest to many persons was a display of 
different leathers from which gloves and 
mitts are made, as well as a side of patent 
colt known to be the best produced in 
Canada. These were neatly mounted on 








cation that the company readily meets all 
competitors in whatever field it chooses 
to enter. The business of the past year in 
Canada has shown a most gratifying in- 
crease and from the orders which are now 
being received it would appear that the 
volume of trade for the ensuing year will 
in turn show a further growth, all of which 
is a great satisfaction to the company as a 
mark of approval of its splendid service. 

The company has eighteen salesmen on 
the road covering from Halifax to Van- 


couver and employs about three hundred 
hands. 
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THE GEORGE B. MEADOWS CoO., LIMITED. 


THE George B. Meadows Wire, Iron and 
Brass Company’s exhibit included a var- 
iety of its products, notably steel wardrobe 
lockers for clubs, factories and hotels; fruit 
pantry lockers, moth proof lockers, bank 
tellers’ cages, iron stairways, bank rail- 
ings, steel shelving and iron fencing. 
These are but a few of the outstanding 
features of the exhibit, which judged from 
the standard of workmanship, was ene of 
the best of the entire exhibition. The or- 





any section of Canada, thus cutting freight 
rates to a minimum, and may be erected 
by a novice with a wrench and _ screw 
driver without the aid of an expert me- 
chanie. 

The Meadows Company, which is lo- 
‘ated at 479 Wellington Street West, To- 
ronto, is the recognized leader in these 
lines, and will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion and catalogs to all interested parties. 

All the readers of this magazine should 
write for their illustrated catalog. It con- 
tains valuable information. 








namental steel work constituting the front 
of the booth was very beautiful, the various 
devices displayed presented a most striking 
appearance, while a feature widely com- 
mented on were the stairways leading 
through the canopy. 

These stairs were quite an attraction. 
One spiral in design was shown and the 
other an entirely new iron stair with ‘ad- 
justable treads. This being made in a 
knock-down shape, is shipped in parts to 


THE NEWCOMBE PIANO COMPANY. 


THERE were numerous displays of pianos 
at the National Exhibition this year and 
visitors who paid a visit to the Fair with 
the intention of securing some pointers 
which might be of assistance to them in 
the selection of an instrument were in no 
wise disappointed. aye 
What the average person is seeking in a 
piano is genuine value at a reasonable 
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outlay. To that person no other make of 
piano offered so many advantages—dis- 
tinct and essential advantages—as_ the 
Newcombe. In a word, the Newcombe is 
a distinctly original creation, whose high- 
est standard of excellence is the result of 
the progressive improvements made in the 
building of a new and perfect system of 
plano construction, avoiding the weak 
points of other makes. They combine all 











acting Straining or Tension Rods which 
are connected through the back of the 
piano with the iron plate by tie bolts, and 
are designed to relieve the tension, or more 
properly speaking, to counteract the strain 
caused by the tension of the strings on the 
front of the piano and to maintain a uni- 
formity of quality and tone. 

To those who are followers of the latest 
improvements in piano construction, it 





of the essential qualifications requisite for 
an artistic piano. The beautiful tone, per- 
fection of scale, susceptibility of touch, 
elegance of case, together with the quality 
of the material and workmanship employ- 
ed in their manufacture, is proof positive 
of their excellence. 

But while the Newcombe may have all 
the good points of other pianos, it has also 
its own. Perhaps the most vital of these, 
to which passing reference can be made, is 
the Howard Patent Adjustable Counter- 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


may also be explained that this contrivance 
is claimed by the patentees to be the acme 
of mechanical achievement, as applied to 
piano-forte construction, and is found only 
on the Newcombe pianos. An assignment 
of this patent from the inventor has been 
secured by this Company, which is offer- 
ing pianos equipped with this splendid de- 
vice for a small advance on the present 
price list. 

The many persons who visited the New- 
combe quarters at the Exhibition were 
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greatly impressed with the artistic appear- 
ance and fine tonal qualities of this firm’s 
instruments. These qualities, when con- 
sidered with the outstanding features 
which have been enumerated, should 
weigh heavily with intending purchasers, 
who would do well to thoroughly investi- 
gate the merits of the Newcombe before 
deciding on their purchase. 

Cuts and full particulars regarding the 
points enumerated, will be sent free to all 
those writing to or calling on the New- 
combe Piano Company, Richmond Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 
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ZIMMER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
A CLEAN home should be the desire of 
every housekeeper. But good works should 
not end there. “Better be healthy than 
clean” has ceased to be an adage. Persons 
in this enlightened age may be _ both 
cleanly and healthy and their homes both 
clean and sanitary. 

Primitive methods of house cleaning re- 
quired hours of unnecessary labor—and it 
was futile, too, because the broom and 
duster merely stirred up dust from one 
spot to settle on every article in the house. 
Not only that, for disease germs which 
lurked in the dust and dirt which was 


_ ZIMMER VACUUM 


rarer | MACHINE NOTA TOY.. 


lodged in carpets and furnishings were al- 
so scattered about the house with a reck- 
less regard for good health and sanitary 
conditions. 

Now it is important that dirt be cleaned 
in the most approved methods it is vastly 
more important, however, that germs be 
duiwored’ in the same process. Is it pos- 
sible? 


The ZIMMER VACUUM CLEANER 
accomplishes both feats. Equipped with 
the best devices and most modern improve- 
ments it provides a service which for 
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cleanliness is unequalled. Attached to it 
is a patent Germicide or Perfumigator, 
just below the dust receptacle, which marks 
the farthest stride yet made toward a per- 
fectly sanitary home. All the air handled 
by this machine passes through this de- 
vice before going back into the house, and 
whereas the ordinary machine allows the 
air to return laden with any germs that 
may be in it, this one effectually destroys 
them. 

A catalogue descriptive of the cleaner, 
fully explaining its use and benefits, may 
be had by writing the Zimmer Vacuum 
Machine Company, 94 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 
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MURRAY-KAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THOSE who have made a practice of vis- 
iting the Exhibition year after year, have 
no doubt acquired th» habit of making an 
early call at the Murray-Kay display. We 
say ‘‘habit,” for with many fens of taste 
it has really developed into that, and it is 
a good habit, too. 

One is always well repaid for an in- 
spection of the Murray-Kay exhibit, for 
the Company sends of its best to Canada’s 
great National Exposition. The display 
this year included several rooms artistic- 
ally furnished and beautifully decorated. 





tistic merit of the furnishings carried at the 
Company’s store, 36 King Street West, To- 
ronto. 

Murray-Kay, Limited, undertakes the 
furnishing of rooms, suites of apartments 
and entire residences, hotels, clubs, ete., in 
any part of Canada. Among the big under- 
takings carried out of late , are: the fur- 
nishing of the Clifton House at Niagara 
Falls; the Royal Muskoka Hotel; the Na- 
tional Club, Toronto; the Lambton Golf 
and Country Club, near Toronto; the Kin 
Edward Hotel, and many of the principa 
rooms of the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 

When necessary, Murray-Kay. Limited, 











Possibly the sitting-room, a sketch of 
which is given, attracted most attention. 
The furnishings were designed or repro- 
duced from those in the sitting-room of 
the Bewdley house in England. All the 
rooms, however, were greatly admired. 

It might be noted in passing that the 
Company is performing a great educative 
service to the public in thus furnishing 
and decorating rooms in accordance with 
the best taste of various historic periods 
and in the pains it takes to make its ex- 
hibit perfect in every detail. The object, 
of course, is to give the public some ade- 
quate conception of the beauty and ar- 


will send a representative anywhere in 
Canada to get the ideas of owners and will 
then prepare sketches suggesting schemes 
of decoration and furnishing and submit 
them for consideration. Such a system is 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 

A handsome catalogue of over 170 pages 
(No. 6 V) will be sent postage paid on re- 
quest. Readers of this magazine should 
take advantage of this offer. The book is 
illustrated with hundreds of fine half-tone 
engravings and colored plates and contains 
much information of value to home fur- 
nishers. 
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DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYS- 
TEM COMPANY LIMITED. 


THE Jaeger Company have again surpass- 
ed themselves in one of the most novel and 
fascinating exhibits in the Manufacturers’ 
Building at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. 

The exhibit this year was confined to 
their famous undyed pure Camel Hair and 
Camel Hair Shade garments. 

As this was Imperial year at the Exhi- 
bition the handsome show cases of golden 
oak and plate glass were suitably decorated 
with two large shields bearing the names 
of the British possessions, the shields be- 
ing bracketed together with the words 
“One Empire.” Above the shields the 
Union Jack was displayed. 

The background of the centre show case 
was a striking scene of the desert, having 
in front an oasis formed with palms and a 
train of model camels bearing bales of 
Jaeger raw material, driven by their Arab 





drivers. Pure camel hair fleece was used 
on the floor to represent the sand, the ef- 
fect being most realistic. Garments con- 
sisting of Pure Undyed Camel Hair Blank- 
ets, Sleeping Bags, Rugs, Dressing Gowns, 
Motor Ulsters, Polo Coats, Knitted Nor- 
folks and Golf Coats, Caps, Slippers, Muf- 
flers, etc., were artistically displayed in the 
side cases. 

It was almost impossible to pass this 
exhibit without being attracted by the rich 
golden shade of the Camel Hair goods. 

To be told by the Duke of Connaught 
that the display was both ‘artistic and 
novel” was indeed a high compliment, and 
to those who know the form and character 
of its goods, the opinion of his Royal High- 
ness will come as no surprise. The Jaeger 
Company hold the Royal Warrant and 
have supplied H. R. H with their goods on 
many occasions. 

At the request of the Jaeger Company 
we publish the following statement for the 
protection of the public. 
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No goods are entitled to the name 
Camel’s Hair unless made from the genu- 
ine fleece of the camel. Examples of pure 
Undyed Camel Hair Goods can be seen 
in their range of Blankets, Rugs, Sleep- 
ing Bags, Ulsters, etc. For the production 
of knitted goods it is often necessary to 
introduce a mixture of sheeps wool into 
the yarn, such fabrics are always described 
by them as Camel Hair shade. The dis- 
tinguishing features of Camel Hair are 
extreme softness, lightness and warmth, 
together with a beauty and richness of 
color all its own. 

The Jaeger sanitary woollen system was 
founded upon the study which Dr. Jaeger 
made of the problem of hygienic clothing. 
The manufacturing of Jaeger garments is 
based upon the use of absolutely pure wool, 
camel hair, and other animal fibres; no- 
thing goes into Jaeger garments but the 
very best material and workmanship ob- 
tainable. 

Wool is the one material which keeps 
the body at an even temperature and pro- 
tects it from sudden changes, because it 
allows a proper ventilation of the body, 
permitting the healthy operation of the 
pores. It does not absorb water readily, 
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and therefore does not become clammy 
and chill to the body but it assists the 
rapid evaporation of moisture and B 
motes healthy circulation. The product 
of the company are characterized by good 
taste, good fit and good workmanship. 


WOLTHAUSEN HAT CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


A FIRM that had particularly favorable 
comments expressed about their display at 
the Canadian National Exhibition was the 
Wolthausen Hat Corporation, Limited, 
Brockville, a view of whose exhibit ap- 
pears herewith. 

They showed a complete range of new 
styles for Spring 1913, as well as a large 
number of interesting novelties in hat 
wear for the immediate Fall trade. Their 
exhibit was in charge of Mr. J. T. Mac- 
Leod, Western Ontario representative of 
the firm, and of Mr. J. Yelland, represen- 
tative for Central and Northern Ontario. 

The Wolthausen people have been pio- 
neers in placing on the market high grade 
men’s hats of Canadian manufacture and 
they were greatly pleased with the enthus- 
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iasm which their exhibit aroused. Not only 
were visitors from all over Canada delight- 
ed with their showing but very favorable 
opinions were expressed by Americans who 
visited the big Pair, 

“We had visitors here,” said Mr. Mac- 
Leod, “from many states of the union and 
they ‘made very pleasant comments about 
the good taste displayed in our _ shapes, 
colors and trimmings. Our novelties for 
the immediate Fall trade excited special 
admiration and we had difficulty in avoid- 
ing the taking of retail orders at the 
Fair.” 








GUNDY CLAPPERTON CO., LIMITED. 


GUNDY-CLAPPERTON CO.’S exhibit, 
like the great exhibition itself, continues 
year after year to attract its interested and 
wondering crowds. The attraction of beau- 
ty is for all, including the uninitiated, 
while to the expert it offers ever new in- 
terests in the way of fresh achievements. 
Of the latter the immense pedestal flower 


»pots were this year the first to strike the 


eye. They asserted themselves by their 
unprecedented size and richness. These 
were on show in the Manufacturers’ Build- 
ing with the other examples of the finish- 
ed product. The newly decorated booth 
situated on the centre aisle was beautifully 
draped with heavy purple hangings reliev- 
ed by the Canadian Coat of Arms in color, 
while the general effectiveness of the back- 
ground was still further heightened by a 
well ordered arrangement of flowers. In 
such a setting the goods themselves, ablaze 








with reflected and refracted light created 
a ravishing spectacle. 

Gundy- -Clapperton Co.’s other exhibits in 
the Process Building were of more tech- 
nical interest, but to judge from the never 
failing crowd congestion, of equal educa- 
tive importance. Here the smooth glass 
in its untouched state, unbeautiful, too, ex- 
cept for its wonderful white clearness, 
could be watched from the beginning to 
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the end of its journey from skilled hand 
to hand towards the perfection of the fin- 
ished article. And no detail, from the 
“roughing” of the first deep cuts to the 
delicate and decorative hair lines at the 
hands of the “smoother” seemed to es- 
cape the attention of the eager crowds. 

ut of those fresh achievements referred 
to above this was nothing to delight the 
eye of the expert like the gorgeous display 
of “Intaglio,” or stone engraved work. 
This is an entirely new field of conquest in 
Canada which Gundy-Clapperton Co. have 
ao with characteristic enterprise. In 
‘‘Intaglio” we have the new feature of 
free hand design and the effects produced 
are of extraordinary beauty. There were 
wine sets decorated with bunches of grapes, 
and vases, lamps, etc., with butterflies, 
leaves and floral designs. More noticeable 
than the rest perhaps, was an elaborate 
plate-set executed especially for the Exhi- 


bition and prominently displayed on a 
background of purple plush. This set 
comprised nine plates on each of which 
was engraved a reproduction perfect in 
every detail of the nine Canadian provinces 
and a tenth and larger plate bearing the 
still elaborate device of the Coat of Arms 
of the Dominion. In each the design was 
completed by a wreath of maple leaves. 
This feature of the display aroused a great 
deal of interest and favorable comment on 
the part of some of the Fair’s distin guish- 
ed visitors. 


THE DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS CO., 
LIMITED. 


In this advanced age, when so many im- 
proved devices are being put on the mar- 
ket, both for business and household 
uses, one is not surprised at the remark- 
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able stride which has been made in re- 
cent years in the application of metal to 
a variety of urgent needs. One of the 
finest displays which was made at the 
National Exhibition at Toronto this year 
was that of the Dennis Wire & Iron 
Works Co., Ltd., whose head office is lo- 
cated at London. The booth, which was 
most artistically fitted and arranged, pre- 
sented a most attractive display of the 
products of the Company, a a A among 
which were the metal lockers, steel shelv- 
ing, and metal cabinets. It is not surpris- 
ing that these were interesting to many 
classes of people, in the shop and in the 
factory. All who inspected the exhibit 
were most impressed with the merits of 
the articles and with the advisability of 
making a more general use of them. 

A most modern variety of styles and fin- 
ishes was shown in the lines exhibited. 
For instance, among the styles were: a 
cabinet for.dumb bells and Indian clubs, 
which is used to great advantage in Y.M. 
C.A. and other gymnasiums, a cabinet of 
steel shelving, which is made in various 
types, so that it may be used either in 
stores, where comparatively light goods 
are carried, or in factories where the heavi- 
est materials have to be placed on shelv- 
ing; and again there were several very 
handsome cabinets or medicine chests, 
some of which are constructed with the 
idea of being installed on brick when a 
house is being completed so that the cab- 
inet proper will be flush with the wall, 
while others are designed merely to be 
attached to the wall as are ordinary medi- 
cine cabinets; all were remarkably well 





finished, and were fitted with handsome 
bevelled glass mirrors. 


Apart from the great variety of lines 
shown, one could not but be impressed 
with the beauty of the designs and the ex- 
quisite character of the finish. In this 
latter connection the company has suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entirely new idea 
in the way of finishing metal devices of 
this character. At the ‘Exhibition, for in- 
stance, a number of metal lockers were 
shown for offices and banks which are fin- 
ished to harmonize with the woodwork of 
the premises in which they are installed. 
One cabinet of three lockers was shown, 
the three doors of which were finished as 
panels of walnut. So perfectly was this 
done that many persons actually believed 
that the material was solid walnut. These 
cabinets were greatly admired—both by 
wood finishers and metal workers, and pos- 
sibly represent the highest type of metal 
finished devices of the kind on the market 
to-day. 


Apart from appearance, durability and 
service, the great advantages accruing 
from the use of these metal devices are 
economy of space, which is a vital con- 
sideration in all business concerns, and 
fireproof construction, which more and 
more is becoming a factor in the rearing 
of modern commercial establishments. 

Particulars as to any of these lines, to- 
gether with illustrated catalogs, informa- 
tion and quotations, may be had on ap- 
plication to the Dennis Wire & Iron Works 
Co., Ltd., London, Ontario. Toronto of- 
fices, 836 Lombard St. 
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ANTI-DUST THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


will be incomplete 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder WITHOUT WORLD 
wile 4 FAMED 
CHOCOLATES 


LIFE-PRESERVER 2 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs 


NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING When near our Store a Glass of Soda, or a 
Cup of our Hot Chocolate will refresh you. 
Ask Your Dealer 








The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario Our Candies made on the premises. 


























Many New and 
Delicious Dishes 


Can be Prepared With 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


“Spreads like Butter” 


--but one of the most deliciousis “‘Supper Dish.”’ Try 
it! It’s very simple, and a more delightfully tempting and 
appetizing dish could not be conceived. 














Supper Dish Ingersoll Cream Cheese is soft and creamy—with a 
Butter six hot toasted crackers, rich, distinctive flavor very pleasing to the taste. 
cover with marmalade and arrange A 
around outside of plate. Make balls Packed in two sizes: No. 1, 25c.—No. 2, 15c. 
of Ingersoll Cream Cheese, roll in 


chopped Walnuts and fill up centre 


of plate. Garnish with parsley. FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Manufactured by 


The Ingersoll Packing Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ontario 
Manitoba Agents: Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg 

















a a The Medical Times, London, comments on an enquiry 
Enquiry into the value of goods made with the object of ascertaining whether a certain 
extract of beef (BOVRIL) supplied to the Government had 
any nutritive value or not, and after a lengthy description 


li d t th G t of the exhaustive tests says: ‘‘The results were startling. 

supp ie 0 8 overnmen It was found that in all cases the administration of the 
extract ‘BOVRIL’ caused an immediate increase in 
weight.”’ 


‘“‘In subject C (human) it was found that after the use of 10 grams of Bovril the mean increase in weight was 
129 grams, whilst in subject S (human) the mean increase after the use of 10 grams of the same extract was no less 
than 216 grams.’’ ’ 


There were two separate series of tests, one consisted in experiments on dogs, the other on human beings, and 
the Medical Times continues: ‘‘In each of the experiments on dogs it was found that the actual increase in weight 
varied from 10 to 20 times the weight of the dried solids added to the food in the form of Bovril, whilst in the human 
experiments the fmcrease was even more marked.” 
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Efficiency and Economy 
are Realized wherever : 


“Kings 


Hot-Water Heating Systems 


are Installed 


Years of experience combined with 
the use of highest grade materials have 
produced The “KING” Boiler, which 
stands in a class by itself, embodying 
all known improvements that insure 
ease in operation and economy in fuel 
consumption. 


The CORRUGATED Fire Pot, in the 
“KING” Boiler, increases its heating 
surface ONE-THIRD. 


“KING” Boilers have specially ar- 
ranged combustion chambers and stag- 
gered Flues which compel all gases to 
be burned inside the boiler, instead of 
escaping to the chimney. 


The “KING” Grate burns ALL coal 
to a clean ash, and there are NO 
BOLTS, PINS OR NUTS to get out of 
order, 


“KING” BOILERS are equipped with 
a shaking Apparatus, the mechanism 
of which is so simple that a child can 
operate it equally as well as an adult. 


“KING” Radiators, installed in con- 
junction with “KING” Boilers, insure a 
comfortably-heated home. 


Insist on having “KING” Boilers and 
Radiators specified. 





WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE HEATING BOOKLET, 
“ COMFORTABLE HOMES.” SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Steel and Radiation, Limited 


FRASER AVENUE, TORONTO 


TORONTO SHOWROOMS : MONTREAL SHOWROOMS 
80 Adelaide Street East AND SALES OFFICE: 
92 King Street West | 138 Craig Street West 
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Doctors 
Know 


That coffee and tea disagree with 
many persons. 


Sometimes the trouble shows 
in one form; sometimes another — 
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nervousness or indigestion — but 
always 


‘*There’s a Reason’ 


4 = 
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Persons unpleasantly af- 
fected by coffee and tea, 
find it easy to change to 


INSTANT POSTUM 


and that it agrees with them perfectly 


It is regular Postum in concentrated form—made in the cup — 
No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, add sugar and cream, | 
and instantly you have a delicious beverage with a flavour similar to Old 
Government Java. 


Instant Postum is sold by grocers in 100-cup tin 50c. Smaller 
size, 30c. 


Coffee averages about double that cost. 


Sample sent for 2-cent stamp to cover postage 





Postum Cereal C Limited, Canadian ag Cereal Co., Lid., 
Battle Creek, Mich. U. S. ni Winder, Onterio, Conads 


—¢ ANNANDALE 
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In The 
Kitchen 


Especially Good 
For Enamel and 
Porcelain Ware 


Many Uses 
and Full 
Directions 
on Large 
Sifter-Can 
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A SALLE, Illinois 
, was named after a 
man who was al- 
ways up early in 














the morning. — 
The men whose names go 
ringing past their century us- 
ually see the dawn before the 
rest of the world. 


Robert Cavelier, Sieur de 
La Salle was always on the 
march towards the Golden 
West before 7 A. M.—And 
out at La Salle, the Westclox 
people design sleepmeters for 


* * 
5 
¢ , 
‘! a’ “ 
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BIG BEN ~~ 


men who, like La Salle, will 
get under way while the East 


is still gray. 


Big Ben is an admirable example of 
these clockmakers’ skill.—Slender, hand- 
some, yet massive, he stands 7 inches tall 
with clean-cut, well shaped hands and a 
frank, friendly face, distinctly visible in 
the dim morning light. 


He rings just when you want and either 
way you want, five straight minutes or every 
other half minute during ten minutes unless 
you flag him off.—His keys are large, 
strong, pleasing to wind—his voice deep, 
cheerful, pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 5,000 Canadian dealers. 
His price is $3.00 anywhere.—If you cannot find him 
at your dealer’s, a money order sent to his designers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him to you 
attractively boxed and duty charges paid. 
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Clark’s Pork and Beans 


The value of the many varieties of Beans as a readily digested and nutritive article 


of food is daily and increasingly attracting the attention of the various nations of 
the world. 


The people of Canada need no education in this respect. Beans have always been to 


them a standard article of diet, and CLARK’S PORE & BEANS are an ever welcome 
dish on the Canadian table. 


Prepared only from the highest quality Beans, flavored with 
the Purest and most piquant sauces, cooked by the best of ) 
methods. CLARK’S PORK & BEANS are unsurpassed for | 
their delicacy and nutritive power. | 


W. Clark sa Montreal 
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OW do I know that 
Windsor Table Salt is 
pure? I'll show you. 

** Look at the salt itself—see how clear ome 

and transparent and perfect the crystals 

are—sparkling like little diamonds. 

‘‘Now taste them—notice that they dissolve instantly. 
And they leave no bitterness on the tongue. 

“T am sure of Windsor Salt quality. 

‘‘Ma’am—it’s the only salt we recommend for table use 
and for cooking. 


WINDSOR»»“SALT . 
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co fa “Waiter, some 
| I Post Toasties 
r | and be quick about it.”’ 


M4 You never see children play 
when they're not feeling well. 





| 
And how often they're sick (Z 
@i_—when fed heavy; indigestible things. - 


(ee 
WR, Feed children 


Post Tonslies 


Jay 
st as often as they want them  §& 
1 | 4 
(Ai Then note how much they feel like playing. | 
| They'll eat Post Toasties, the crisp, delicately browned, sweet Ny 
YT bits of corn, three times a day —if you let ‘em— for \\¥) 
| | ‘The Memory Lingers’’ \ 
ons | { a i hen St ew. 2% eee ee 
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The best dirt and germ hunter. Is 


breath paralizes all germs. Une 


HAMILTON 





V-A-C-M Vacuum Cleaner 


A BOON TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


being the most powerful of all suction cleaners. Its 


bedding, etc., etc. Most simple construction. Mecha- 
nically perfect. Will last a lifetime. Can be operated 
by achild. Price within reach of all. 


AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT,CANADA 
DEALERS LOOK AFTER THIS 


W. BRIGG 


the most hungry, it 


jualled on carpets, 


CANADA / 9 
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Reduce Your Coal Bill 25 Per Cent. 


with practically no work and no dust by using 
The Burrowes’ Patent Dustless Rocker Ash Sifter 


The most Perfect, Practical and Economical one on the 
market—-BARRING NONE. 

= — SIFTER with a Scuttle Made to Fit Dust- 
nm g # 

THE ONLY SIFTER that cinders can be DUMPED 
FROM SCREENS TO SCUTTLE WITHOUT DUST 
ESCAPING. 

THE ONLY SIFTER made with DOUBLE RIMS, thus 
making it DUST PROOF. 

THE ONLY SIFTER with 2 screens, coarse and fine, saves 
more fuel without extra work. 

THE ONLY SIFTER made to work on a PAIR OF ROCK- 
ERS—Rocks as easy as a cradle, full or empty—No 
weight, the floor carries it all—No clogging. The LARGE 
SPACE FOR ASHES and the’ VIGOROUS ROCKING 
MOTION both tend to make the ashes spread RAPIDLY 
and sift FREELY. 

Stands only two feet high. Weight, 25 lbs. 

Price $5.50, express paid within 300 miles of Toronto. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP THIS SIFTER 
SEND TO US. WE WILL SHIP AT ONCE. 


THE BURROWES MF’G CO. 
611 KING ST. W. TORONTO, ONT. 
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COATED LINEN 


cd coy Collars 


TRADE MARK 


They sit lightly and easily upon the neck and the weather has no effect 
on them, ‘They are linen collars, just like the one you are wearing, but 


are water-proofed. We make them in all the most stylish shapes, 
can suit you, whatever your choice, 


Made in one grade only, and that the best. 
Ask your dealer for KantKracK collars in the style you like 
best, or send us 25c, with style and size. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


104 MAIN STREET - - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 












Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Wear Guaranteed Hose 


Send for Price List 

































OU ought to wear hosiery that really WEARS. 
Write for the price list on HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY-—six pairs guaranteed to wear without 

holes, rips or darns for six months. 


A MILLION PEOPLE are wearing Holeproof Hose be- 
cause of the wonderful service and comfort they give. These 
hose are so made that they wear longer than any other hose and 
yet they are soft and flexible. They are made in the lightest 
weights if you want light weights. No hose were ever more com- 
4 fortable. Wear them this summer and your feet will be cool, yet 
a the hose will wear SIX MONTHS. That is guaranteed. Think 
7 what it means! 


6 Pairs Wear 6 Months 
Or NEW HOSE FREE! 


That’s what we do. If they wear out (one pair or all pairs) we give you 
new hose free. 6,650,000 pairs out/asted the guarantee last year. But we 
replace every pair that does wear out without any question or quibble. 

Here’s how we get the ‘‘wear’’ and the softness that have made 
‘‘Holeproof’’ famous— 

We use a yarn that costs an average of 70c a pound, while common 
yarn sells for 30c a pound. It is Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, 
3-ply strands, the softest and strongest yarn that’s produced. 
We spend $55,000 a year for inspection—just to see that 
each pair is perfection, capable of the guarantee. 
Then we have had 39 years of hose making experience, 
We know dow to make hose wear, and how to make 
them stylish, too. These are the original guaran- 
teed hose—the whirlwind success—the most pop- 
ular hose in existence. You ought totry them. 








| Look 
4 : —-- 
4 for this { FA us 
paP%n:8ig Trademark 0 epr 00 osier Vt 
Carl Gaiche FOR MEN WOM AND CHILDREN 
Send for Trial Box! 
Stop Darning! End Discomfort! TRIAL BOX ORDER COUPON 

Men need not any longer wear sox with holes in them. Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Children may now a/ways wear neat-looking stockings. 4 Bond Street, London, Can. 
WOMEN MAY SAVE ALL THE DARNING! Think Gentlemen—I enclose $1.50 ($2 for women’s or children’s) for which 
of the darning you do now; then order. Or send for the send me one box of Holeproof Hose. Weight........... (medium or light?) 
“Holeproof” list of sizes, colors and grades. TED? 02 o00 Color (check the color on list below.) Any six colors in # box, 

Don’t pay out good money for hose that wear out ina but only one weight and one size. 
week. Get this Trial Box of“ Holeproof” and learn how ois en 
hosiery should wear—even the lightest weights. Send 
the coupon and $1.50 now while you think of it. ($2 if you NS oe ae 
want them for women or children.) Remit in any con- Re St ae 


venient way. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. LIST OF COLORS _ 
19 Bond Street, London, Can. ! i ee Ta vo eee 


Black and tan only, and 


Pearl Lavender Navy Blue ‘ : 
hh Y { 3 i? Light Blue medium weight only. (319) 
Qt = 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The basis of a 
Good Breakfast 
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UPTON’S “is 
Jams and Marmalades 


are in high favor with particular housewives in all parts 
of the Dominion, because they retain to such a remarkable 
degree the natural flavor of fresh ripe fruit. They are 
perfectly pure, easily digested and very nourishing and will 
certainly please the palate of every member of your family. 





Get the habit of specifying Upton’s 
when giving the weekly grocery order. 
All reliable grocers handle this well-known line. 


The T. Upton Company, Ltd. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











It Will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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an You 
Resttul Spare 


in your home 








Eyes and nerves are just 
much injured by glare as_ by 
insufficient light. 

Your children and the rest of your 
family will enjoy their evenings more 
and sleep better afterwards if they are 
surrounded by soft, restful, and ample 
(but not glaring) light. 

Such illumination, when the costs of 





shades and electric current are both 
considered, is apt to cost even less than 
the poor illumination found in the average 
home. This is mostly a matter of 





the right shades and globes 


which get the most light from your current, and light that is easy 
on the eyes. The right shades and globes are also handsome, 
harmonizing with and bringing out the beauty of the other 
furnishings, and radiate a soft and pleasant glow to every nook and 
corner of your room. 
One of the most elaborate of these is the Georgian combination 
of direct and semi-indirect illumination illustrated above. The 
- Be whole shade is opalescent. The body delicately tinted, and the 
pattern deep-etched in pearl white. Others, equally elaborate or 
very simple, are shown in our catalogue. : 
Send for our Catalogue No 42 of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 


other kinds we make for electricity and gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He 
has, or can get, any Macbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 





Pittsburgh 
Canadian Sales- and Show-rooms 
70 King Street West, Toronto Rg 
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It will pay ‘you to ‘answer. advertisements. 
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The basis of a 


Good Breakfast 
TRY IT! 





UPTON’S ws 
Jams and Marmalades 


are in high favor with particular housewives in all parts 
of the Dominion, because they retain to such a remarkable 
degree the natural flavor of fresh ripe fruit. They are 
perfectly pure, easily digested and very nourishing and will 
certainly please the palate of every member of your family. 


Get the habit of specifying Upton’s 


when giving the weekly grocery order. 
All reliable grocers handle this well-known line. 


The T. Upton Company, Ltd. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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It Will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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in your home 


Eyes and nerves are just as 
much injured by glare as_ by 
insufficient light. 

Your children and the rest of your 
family will enjoy their evenings more 
and sleep better afterwards if they are 
surrounded by soft, restful, and ample 
(but not glaring) light. 

Such illumination, when the costs of 
shades and electric current are both 
considered, is apt to cost even less than 
the poor illumination found in the average 
home. This is mostly a matter of 





the right shades and globes 


which get the most light from your current, and light that is easy 
on the eyes. The right shades and globes are also handsome, 
harmonizing with and bringing out the beauty of the other 
furnishings, and radiate a soft and pleasant glow to every nook and 
corner of your room. 

One of the most elaborate of these is the Georgian combination 
of direct and semi-indirect illumination illustrated above. The 
whole shade is opalescent. The body delicately tinted, and the 
pattern deep-etched in pearl white. Others, equally elaborate or 
very simple, are shown in our catalogue. : 

Send for our Catalogue No 42 of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 


other kinds we make for electricity and gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He 
has, or can get, any Macbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 





Pittsburgh 
Canadian Sales- and Show-rooms 
70 King Street West, Toronto Beg yd 
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B-E-R-E-C 


Hand Lamp with 


Unspillable 


Storage Battery 
$9.00—$15.00 


B-E-R-E-C Electric 
Cycle Lamp 
with Dry Battery 
No. 1550 $2.00 com- 
plete. Nichel-plated. 
Weight packed, 2Ib. 


The 
Smallest 
Pocket 
Lamp in the 
World 
No. 1450. $1.50 complete. 
Covered real lizard. Size 22 
by 1} by gins. 
Weight packed, 5oz. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
SPECIALTIES 


for all purposes 


The handrest 

satlest most rehabse 

and best finished 
lamp on the 

«+ markel 


Ask a Garage 


your or Electrician 


B-E-R-E-C 
Electric 


Carriage 
Clock 
No 867. 
$9 00 
complete. 
=| Covered real 
leather. 
Press button 
and dial is illuminat- 
ed. Weight packed, 
3b1b. 


B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Hand 
Lamp 
with Dry Battery. 

- No. 61 Special. 
$5.00 complete. 
Weight packed, 221b. 
B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Torches 

with 
{ Dry 
Batie- 
ries. 
i” Various 


Electric Cin for our i 
ctri i a sizes. 
a Seer local Milk. Prices, $2.50-—$6.50. 
T ’ in No. 18 Peikt\ No. 1551 & 1552De Luxe 
- Noe —= ~ pattern at $3.00 are re- 
85 00 nba we so commended for general 
Weight oeaked Eb. use. Weight p c+ed 2b 
B-E-R-E-C 


Electric Candle 
NTO) & CANADIAN AGENTS with Dry Battery. 


SOLOMON AND SPIELMANN Ssemmazary sf Comme Sor ente, 


22 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 


Can You Write Good Letters? 


Correspondence plays such an important part in 
modern business that people who can write really 
good business letters are enormously in demand 
at splendid salaries. 

Letters are now used universally in creating busi- 
ness; following up advertising inquiries; helping 
salesmen. You can learn to write better letters; 
letters that dodge the waste basket; letters full 
of selling force, by studying Sherwin Cody’s 


“Success in Letter Writing” 


This book is the outgrowth of one of the most 
successful mail-order selling campaigns ever car- 
ried out. It embodies principles that are being 
successfully applied to the correspondence of the 
world’s greatest business houses. Every young 
man and woman in business; every business and 
professional man, should read it. 


TS La 
Stores, ‘arse? Catalogue. 























Send us 75c. to-day and we will mail you 
**Success in Letter Writing’’ to-morrow. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS, **0z586""™" 























Can You Spare 





An Hour a Day? 


Hundreds of Oliver Typewriter Local Agents - 
Make Spare Time Work Pay Well 


Hundreds of people at present employed are making handsome addi- 
tions to their incomes by spare time work selling Oliver Typewriters. 

Most of our local Agents degzn in that way. 

Then, as they develop in the art of salesmanship and their agency profits 
grow, they fallin line, giving a2/ their time to The Oliver Typewriter business. 

Our field force of more than 15,000 has thus been brought together. 

Our branch managers and many of the important officers in tne com- 
pany have risen from the ranks. 

So, if you can spare on/y an hour a day, we may be able to offer you the 
Local Agency for 











Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Our liberal Local Agency Proposition opens up new avenues of profit 
to men in many different lines of business. 

Booksellers and stationers, printers, druggists, insurance agents, real 
estate brokers, bankers and others already established find the Oliver 
Local Agency a profitable acquisition. 

Physicians, ministers, attorneys, teachers use the Oliver Local Agency 


to increase their regular incomes. 
We find our best Local Agents in the most unlooked- 
for places. 
't. Experience has taught us that every application for 
a Local Agency is worthy of careful consideration. 
Tell us who you are and why you expect to succeed. 
You will hear from us promptly. 
You will be interested ina book we have recently 
issued, telling more about the money-making possi- 
bilitiesof the LocalAgency forthe OliverT ypewriter. 


Address Agency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
405|Oliver' Typewriter Building, Chicago 
Reading advertisements is profitable to you. ae op ie 
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Williams 


Holdér Top Shaving Stick 


Your _— don’t touch the soap, not even when you are using up 
the last quarter-inch of the stick. That is one point of its convenience. 
Another is that when you set the stick down it will stand firm and 
steady on its metal base, without toppling. How much these two 
points mean every shaver understands. And with all this convenience 
there is the same thick, creamy, soothing lather that has made ae 
Williams’ Shaving Soap famous through three-quarters of a century. 


SPECIAL OFFER Four forms of the same good quality : : bi ; 
Men’s Combination Package Williams’ Shaving Stick Hinged-cover | . 
consisting of a liberal trial sample of Williams’ ont: » ‘ 
Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 


Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Talc Powder nh: 7) ° Hinged-cover 
and Dental Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents in stamps. Williams’ Shaving Powder nickeled box 


A single sample of either of above Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


articles sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 




























It will pay you to anewer advertisements. 
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Beau Brummel’s 


Ruffled Collar 


—-like his waistcoat or his breeches—set 
the mode in his day. He originated and 
the world followed. Today Fashion is 
the choice of the majority. 

Today Fashion demands the closed-. 
front collar. The newest is the Pem- 


broke, with the improved Linocorp 
*“SNAP-ON ” BuTrronHOLE. 


PEMBROKE 





















238 in. 2 in. 
Pembroke Chatham 

The ‘‘SNAP-ON’’ buttonhole in the Pem- 
broke and Chatham collars. (same shapes, two 
heights) can’t stretch nor break in laundering. 
Won't spread, pull apart, nor slip off the button. 
Simple to adjust, holds collar together in front 
and assures correct shape every time it’s worn. 


ladle Silver 


Collars 


Ample Scarf Space 
4 Sizes—2 for 25c "5 Sensis 


Beau Brummel 


Brummel had the secret 
of well dressing. Even 
Princes of the Royal Blood 
copied the turn of Brum- 
mel’s cravat, the set of his 
waistcoat, the cut of his 
trousers. 

How high above other 
articles of dress this Arbiter 
of Fashion placed a gentle- 
man’s neckwear—as the 
spotlight of attraction— is 
shown by these words to his 
valet: 

“*Am I quite correct? Are there 


creases in my cravat? I would not 
wish to make creases the fashion.’’ 


(From Clyde Fitch's **Beau Brummel"’) 


Note:The cravat of Beau Brum- 
mel’s day was the ruffled stock coilar, 


Hundreds of impartial tests have proved that Ide Silver Collars last longest and 


keep their shape best ini laundering. 


Send for our STYLE BOOK and the name of the nearest Ide Silver 


Collar dealer. A postal will do. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 529 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Be sure this Label is on the >. 
foot-rail of the bed you buy. © 2s 25, 


we oe . 
+ . * a3 
~ . 

wwe Noe 











There’s great satisfaction in 
making beds and bedding of such fine 
quality as to win compliments like this: 
" “T rested so comfortably the other night at the —— Hotel, Belleville, 


that I examined the bedding in the morning and found your label. 
.-»» Please let me know whether they are sold in Ottawa.” 


There's great satisfaction, too, in buying and using beds 
that are so much better than ordinary, especially when they 
cost no more. See that the IDEAL trade mark is on the 
bed you buy. Ask us for dealer’s name nearest you. 








Write for Free Book No. H. 18 


«* IDEAL BEDDING Coimnrrc 


28 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG ~* 





e “When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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il | ‘ Holds the Admiration 
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C7 of Husband, Friend, Brother or Sweet- 
Has met with universal public ap- heart. She is sound in body and mind; 
proval! The ‘‘A.A.’’ Pen will appeal is efficient, well poised, with 


to you. It is filled by simply twisting 
the button on the end of the barrel. 
There is no annoying filler need to 
keep the ‘‘A.A.’’ always 


READY FOR SERVICE 


It is the self-filling pen for which 
there is no substitute. It is guaran- 
teed against leakage and structurally 
perfect. These pens are made in such 
a large variety of styles and 
sizes that a satisfactory selec- 
tion is assured. 

Ask your dealer to attach 

n ‘‘A.A.’’ Clip, it is our lat- 
est achievement and excels by 
far any fountain pen clip yet 
produced, or write to us, 
Thames St., New York City. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 
22 Thames St. : New York 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 


Perfect Health 


and a 


|Good Figure 
(well carried) 

She makes the 

most of herself. 
I have helped 


60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to re- 
gain healthand good figures and 
have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? Youare busy, 
but you can devote a few minutes 
aday,in the privacy of your room, 
to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, prescribed 
to suit your particular needs. I 
have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 

My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural 
and permanent,and because they 
are scientific and appeal to com- 
mon sense. 


No ee — No Medicines 


You can= 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in 


THE PI ONEER contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
° some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 


FOUNTAIN PEN J | ssorescnce 


ESTABLISHED 1848 Be Attractive—well groomed. You can-- 
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Improve Your Fi igure—in other words be at your best. 


I want to help you to wae that your health lies almost 
entirely in your own hands, and that you canreach your 



































ideal in figure and poise. 
Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for 
others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
‘ - Constipation Catarrh 
24:4 7 ; ) ae m0 Sepnaehes 
7 The MORTON is one me: 4 4? h 4 j sioow essness eaknesses 
: 4 i 1 Uf; ervousness Rheumatism 
=~ Ef of the oldest fountain [ = A 4 The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 
pens made, and since im: 4: RE sy a ng my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
® 3 g ise my Work. 
the time of its first 4a: i I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
‘ < construction it has 4 4 WA and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
i Z| interest towomen. Write foritand I willalsotell youabout 
grown better with S 3 my work. If youare perfectly well and your figure is just 
each year of pen : 7: what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
experience ee ee least you will help me by yourinterest in this great move- 





ment for greaterculture, refinementand beauty in woman. 








Ag Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
$2.50 to $50.00 4 forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 





F le by all d ; 
stationevs in Canada : Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 46 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











yy ; — | Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the rec- 
MENZIES & CO.. Ltd. 152 Pearl St., Toronto | ognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
| Gnd figure of woman. 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 


HERE are just 
two ways of get- 
ting through a door 
ouarded bya Yale 


Padlock: 

Break down the 
door—or use the key 
that fits the lock. 


Yale Padlocks are made in sizes for every need. Many can be 
master-keyed. 

If you want a padlock that you can put on guard in the certain 
knowledge that it will stay on guard, go to the nearest good hard- 
ware store and pick out a lock marked with the name Yale. 





Yale Hardware Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches 


The period designsin Yale Hardware  Theyshutthedoorsilently,but The Yale Cylinder Night-latch No. 44 
permit of furnishing a house tothe with afirm push which never isacombination night-latch and dead- 
last detail in perfect harmony with fails. Made in sizes and styles lock, offering in the most convenient 
its general architectural treatment. to meet all requirements. form the highest security known. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Raglan and 
Chesterfield Novelties 


In light weight Overcoats for Autumn Wear. 


The time has come for you to make your 
selection— How about it? We are showing 
the latest models made from Heather mixed 
Homespun Tweeds in pebble coloring 
effects, which are chic and seasonable. 





Most popular lines are 








OBTAINABLE AT TORONTO SHOP3: 


22 King St. W.; 102 Yonge St.; 426 Yonge St. 
Also at: King and Hughson St., Hamilton 


es BELLINGER, Prop. 
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Write, for Booklets Rates Diagrams Etc. 


INDEPENDENT 


ROU UND-THE- WorLD 


TRIPS:s 618 
ITALY — EGYPT — INDIA 


AALSSARE Modern Twin-Screw Steamers; Luxurious Surroundings ; Unex- 
GOOD FOR celled Cuisine; Light, Airy Cabias. Unusually low ki Rates to 
TWO YEARS Australia, New Zealamd and Tasmania, via Furope and Suez Canal. 





TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for “Around the World’ Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, § Broadway, N. Y. 
ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
WINNIPEG 


R. CAPELLE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


H, CLAUSSENIUS & CO. 
CHICAGO 











QUIT 
THE DRINK HABIT 


In three days we can remove all desire for 
drink. Don’t let a degrading habit rule your 
life where you can so easily be rid of it. No 
Hypodermie injections. No ill after effects. 
Complete cure or money back basis. 
Send us a card, call or telephone. 


NEAL INSTITUTE, A. T. Wilson, Manager 
78 St. Albans Street TORONTO, ONT. 

















Tr ro Reermemranne - — 


“‘The.reliable inexpensive | 


aged 


cleanifigidevice — q 
BISSELL’S | 


‘“‘Cyco” BALL-BEARING 4 > 
Carpet Sweeper & 


Other cleaning devices come { 
and go, but the Bissell Sweeper @ 
withstands all competition, al- 
ways emerging with increased pres- 
tige and a broader measure of 
public favor. The reasons for this 
are very plain and simple. The 
Bissell Sweeper occupies a _ distinct 
field of usefulness that no other clean- 
ing device covers, meeting a daily necessity 
of every home that cannot be practically com- 
passed by expensive cleaning machines that 
are cumbersome to use; and _ beyond this, 
the ‘Bissell’? gathers up miscellaneous litter 
that other devices cannot pick up—all of 
which is recognized by housewives generally. 
The dirt and dust problem has to be met 
every day in the year, not periodically; and 
the Bissell Sweeper is the only cleaning de- 
vice which, on account of its lightness and 
efficiency, is practicable to use daily. 

The very latest BALL-BEARING BIS- 

SELL costs but $3.00 to $4.75, and will 

last from five to fifteen years, according 
to care given it. 


For sale by all the best trade. Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘Easy, Economical, 
Sanitary Sweeping.’’ 
































Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 158 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, 
i ° Ont. 











CAN YOU 


expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 
The entire cost is only $30, payable montbly. 
Shall we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


VOL-PEEK 


MENDS HOLES IN POTS AND PANS 
IN TWO MINUTES, WITHOUT TOOLS. 
\teNDs Graniteware, tin, copper, brass, 
enamelware, ete. COST ‘ec per mend. A 
l5e package mends 30 holes. Sent prepaid 
anywhere on receipt of 15c. 


H. Nagle & Co. - 














Montreal 


RUBBER 


( 


s  S& SOTERL 


MEG. C4 |... STAMPS 


STENCILS 


| 93 CHURCH ST. 
= SEALS & 


wosde =f TORONTO. 
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Housewives Need Drudge No Longer 





LADIES, DID YOU READ WHAT BAILY MILLARD HAD TO 
SAY in the August issue of this Magazine, on Page 159, PAR- 
TICULARLY THE LAST TWO PARAGRAPHS about the 


LX.L. 
VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER 


that WASHES ANYTHING from a Carpet to the FINEST 
LACES without injury? It only weighs 1% lbs., and WILL 
WASH in ANYTHING that holds water (not necessary to 
have a washtub). Washes NECKBANDS and WRISTBANDS 
PERFECTLY—no Rubbing whatever Required. 


Washes a Tub of Clothes Perfectly in 3 Minutes 
Not Only WASHES but RINSES and BLUES. 


You can also do all your DRY CLEANING of every descrip- 
tion with this machine. A saving of MANY DOLLARS to you 
every year. 


A CHILD can do any ordinary Family Washing and have it 
ready for the line in HALF AN HOUR. 


Delivered to you all Charges paid on receipt of $3.50 under 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ii it does not do ALL we claim 
and MORE. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Dominion Utilities Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital—$100,000.00 Capital Fully Paid—$55,000.00 
4821 Main Street - - Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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COLONIAL FOUR POSTERS 


IN 
Solid Mexican Mahogany 


Four Poster Beds, at one time the envy of 
our master designers, are reproduced by us 
as near as consistent with modern require- 
ments will permit. We make them both in 
single and double size and we also make the 
entire suite to harmonize. 


For further information 
let us have your enquiries. 





THE TORONTO ee CO. 


Toronto ae Canada 
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“The Mattress for Restful Sleep” 
































“So RUG“ 
Cr ea SN 
“SWEET DREA oS 











OUR nightly rest is an important matter. On it depends your efficiency 
during the day and the condition of your health. Therefore let 
your mattress be of the best. 


Cheap Mattresses are not economical. They are a waste of money, are 
not sanitary, and do not give proper satisfaction. 


The Kellarie will last you a lifetime; the laced opening at the end proves 
the quality of the filling and a sleep on the Kellaric mattress is a real rest. 
A money back guarantee with each mattress. 





Write for Details and Prices to ‘‘Dept. K.’’ 





BERLIN BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


BERLIN TORONTO 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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GELATINE. 


PACKED E 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO 


ch 


nam 








“Tl forget the name, but 
mother said it was pure 
gelatine.” 


“Then, little girl, she must want Knox 
Pure Plain Sparkling Gelatine—but does your 
mother know about the Knox Pure Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine, that is also in great de- 
mand? It is the package with the separate 
envelope of pure lemon fruit juice and saves 
the cost, time and bother of squeezing 
lemons. 

“This allows your mother the choice of 
using lemon jelly plain, or if she wishes it 
colored she can use the tablet of pink color- 
ing that is enclosed in a separate envelope, 
or she can add any fresh fruit—which is al- 
Ways best-—using the juices for coloring. 

“With the Knox Acidulated as well as the 
Knox Plain Gelatine she can make desserts, 
salads, candies, ice cream and ices, and im- 
prove other dishes. 

“Now, take this Knox Acidulated package home and 
I KNOW your mother will be more than pleased—th: 
price is just the same as the Knox Plain Gelatine, and 
fam package makes two quarts—one-half gallon of 
jelly.’”’ 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


Contains over 100 recipes for Desserts, Salads, Can- 
dies, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, etc. Sent 
FREE for your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample of Acidulated Gelatine - 
for 2c stamp and _ =grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
502 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 
Branch Factory: Montreal. 
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iclets | 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Che Duinty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the re- 
finement of chewing 
sum for people of re-t 
finement. Served at 
swagger luncheons, 
teas, dinners, card par- 
ties. The only chew- | 
ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. 


It’s the peppermint—the 


true mint. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5<. the Ounce and in 5c., : 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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Good For The 
Family 


St. Vincent Arrowroot is an 
food for family use. 
most delicious puddings, custards, 
blane manges, ete. It is largely 
used by the best manufacturers of 
biscuits and chocolate confectionery. 
A nourishing wholesome food for 
growing boys and girls. A pleasing 
and easily digestible food for the 
baby, as well as for the adult. 

St. Vincent Arrowroot is the solu- 
tion to the oft repeated question. 
‘“What for dessert?’’ It lends itself 
with greatest ease to the prepara- 
tion of dainty palate pleasing 
dishes. 


idea] 
It makes the 


Try it once and you will always use 
it. 


Ask your grocer about ST. VIN- 
CENT ARROWROOT. 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS FOR OUR BOOK OF RE- 


CIPES, A USEFUL HAND BOOK 
FOR THE KITCHEN. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 


Growers and 


Exporters’ Association 


Kingstown, St. Vincent, B.W.I. 


Or the Agents, Wallace Anderson, Toronto 
or L. H. Millar, Hamilton, Canada 
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which whets the appetite and precedes 
the enjoyment of a delicious meal ac- 
companies every dish of 


Fearman’s 
“Star’’ Bacon 


the 


the bacon with 
flavor. 

Made from the best Canadian hogs and 
sugar-cured under Government inspec- 
tion, it is an excellent breakfast food of 
high nutritive value. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FEAR- 
MAN’S 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


Limited 


sweet, satisfying 


Hamilton Ontario 
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MAY WE SEND YOU 
THIS BOOK FREE? 


“Why Man of To-day 
is Only 50% Efficient” 


| This book, written by a well- 
| known physician, is a most in- 
teresting treatise on a subject of 
great importance; that of keep- 
ing up to ‘‘concert pitch’’ and 
securing that 100 per cent. of 
efficiency so necessary to meet 
successfully business or social re- 
quirements of the present age. 


A Duplicate of Nature | You will learn something about 


yourself that you never knew be- 
A PEMBER TOUPEE fore by reading this book, which 
will be forwarded without cost if 
you mention MacLean’s Maga- 
zine. 

















SO Wee . ey 
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Turns back the clock of life from ten to 
twenty years, can be parted anywhere and 
you cannot tellthe difference from the human 
scalp. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PEMBER STORE ‘| CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M.D. 


Next Yonge Street Arcade, 127-9 Yonge Street, Toronto Room 493, 280 College Street, Toronto 
































When Giving a Party 


There is nothing so convenient as the Peerless 
Folding Table. In a few minutes you can have spread 
as many tables as required. When the visitors have 
gone it is only a matter of a few minutes to fold the 
tables and put them conveniently away for future 
service. In case of unexpected visits they are indis- 
pensable. As a matter of fact, the Peerless Folding 
Table cannot be equalled for its convenience for sur- 
prise parties, card parties and all other occasions 
where quick, easy service is desired. These Tables 
are light, only weighing 12 lbs.; strong, will support 
half a ton. Neat, carefully finished, they are an orna- 
ment to any home. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘H’’ FOR STYLES 
AND PRICES. WE WILL FORWARD THE NAME 
OF THE DEALER NEAREST TO YOU, WHERE YOU 
CAN CONVENIENTLY SEE THE TABLE. 








Hourd & Company, Limited 


Sole Canadian Licensees and Manufacturers 


London, Canada 
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There Is Bea 
In Every Jar 


WR! hy SeRRTS 


y// SENSITIVE skin needs (° ‘ 


















the protection of, 
Yo Ingram’s Milkweed 4 es 
Cream. 4 ipods oy 
ty Tan, sunburn,  red- PLAN Y) 
, ness and chapping are @ — : 
;Overcome by its use, fs 
and dry or sagging 
tissues are toned and 
strengthened. 


Ingram's 


The Springs do most of the Work Milkweed 


The New Century Washer is para- Cream 
mount. There is no other washer that 50 cents—$1.00 ee 
will solighten householdlabor. The oil- . Applied night and morning it softens, whitens and 
tempered steel springs do the greater _ beautifies the skin, 
part of the work and the balance of the ; It is absorbed quickly by the skin, which is never 
effort required is very easy when com- sticky, shiny or greasy after its use, requires no rub- 
pared to the old-fashioned methods, bing, therefore does not enlarge or exaggerate the pores 

The New Century features are exclusive and of the skin, 5 : é 
patented. No other machine can have the Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder is pow- 
rust-proof steel spring on the INSIDE of the > dered perfection for the complexion; light and adhesive, 
tub to offset the pressure of the hoops from ** yet without artificial effect. Price 50c at drug store or 
the OUTSIDE and prevent warping. '. by mail postpaid. A handsome Vanity Box FREE, 

Seethe New Century at your dealer's with Ingram’s Souveraine. 
or write to us for full information, 






PROP TE FORM . 
POOR, Cavany oeTR Ot sS 









% Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s Toilet Spe- 

Cummer-Dowswell Ltd. /#||cialties by a personal test; write us your druggist’s 

Hamilton, - Ontario. ta name and address, and receive free, a box of samples. 
‘ | Or enclose 10¢c and we will mail them direct. Address 

if 

¢ 














Shes 7 Ouellette Ave. - Windsor, Ont. 
pert Frederick F. Ingram Company, 


red Brans - 








SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 





The Invincible Junior 


SAVES MONEY, TIME AND LABOR 











The Invincible Junior is really a household nuecessity and should 
be in every home where Health is desired. Air cleaning is the only 
healthful way. Brooms and dusters merely raise and scatter dust. 
Invincible Junior consumes it. Every particle of dust, microbes and 
insects are eliminated, none can escape, leaving the house sweet and 
clean. 


Then its Economy recommends the Invincible Junior to thrifty 
housewives. With it you can have your home perfectly clean, with 
less cost, less labor and time than by the old unsatisfactory methods. 
Efficiency is also considered. 


The Invincible Junior will give life-long service, is quite simple 
to operate, so simple that a child can operate. It is easily carried 
from room to room, and works silently. It is the perfect Machine 
for cleaning the house. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. SEE SOME 
OF OUR DESIGNS. OUR PRICES WILL PLEASE 
YOU. WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘R.’’ 





Invincible Renovator Manufacturing Co., Limited 


81 PETER STREET, TORONTO 
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A Business Library FREE 


Every subscriber to Maclean’s Magazine is given the privilege + 
of securing a Business Library without the expenditure of one 
cent. 


No better medium through which we can improve our busi- » De 
ness abilities, and go a step higher in our educational achievements, 
than to read and digest the experiences of others who have attained 
success. 


In order that our readers can enjoy the privileges of reading 
some of the great literary and business successes of recent years, 
we have made special arrangements whereby they can get a library 
free in return for a little congenial work during spare hours on 
their part. 


Each subscriber sending us one new yearly subscription, paid 
in advance, to MacLean’s Magazine at $2.00, will receive in return 
his choice of any book in the list on the opposite page. By sending 
2 subscriptions he will receive 2 books, for 3 subscriptions, 3 books, Gite 
etc. 





Any person not already subscribing to MacLean’s and desir- 
ing to avail himself of the opportunity of securing one or more of 
our books, may send in his order and then take up the work. 


Every subscriber should take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity. 


USE THIS COUPON 
MacLean’s Magazine, 
143-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Gentlemen :—— 
; 7 3 
I enclose $...... _ gapesre se vearly subscriptions to MaclLean’s 
Magazine to be sent to 
I et elk EE PCR Ae arr 
OU ee ei amw eh baw kas Ce ee Se eee eee 
RP ee ee ee ee eee RN a gts are eee em Ss a 
NP aS ees Shc shad eee eee ewes POON ok g Wheres we aceite 
In return please forward to address below by the first mail, a’ solute- 
ly free of charge, your book ........... cece cece cece eee e eee c ee cees 


pO OES oe Oe eee eee ee 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

] —— and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 

is right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 

very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?—Victory in Defeat—Concentrated Energy— 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—The Tri- 
umph of Enthusiasm—The Man and the Opportunity—The Reward 
of Perseverance—Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to yen 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and hig 
ambition.” 

“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish thnt it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every hom 
in the land.”—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to 
Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has OU 


























MA 

been called “the most practical book the author has ever ||. ENTERING BUSINES 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a stron ats balay rn IT: 
plea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. a can. SweT T MEADE 


lt shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right “iui 


place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles H 
are: 


The Country Boy’s Opportun- 
ities. 


Promotion Comes from Excep- 
tional Work. 


The Most Trying Period in a Shall I Go Into Business for | 
Young Man’s Life. Myself? { 
Capital Within Your Own The Importance of Self-Confi- 
ower. dence. 


A Divine Hunger for Growth. 

Character Building and Mind 
Moulding through Reading. 

The Great Need of Power. 

A Recipe for Wise Living. 

Choose Upward. 

Prospects Ruined by Parents’ 
Choice of Occupation. 

Avoid Misfit Professions. | 

When It Is Right tu Change. 

The Value of Business Train- 


ing. 
How Shall I Get a Position? 


Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 

The Side-tracked Man. 

Chronie Leaners. 

Trying Something 
While.” 

Misers of Time. 

System and Order. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What is the Matter with Your 

Help? 

Sensitiveness and Success. 

Be Fair with Your Competitors. 


“For a 


“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 
can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out in business life.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an 
; exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 





Tae 








They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion,” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” etc. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden‘s 


inspiring works. po AOR sl 
The MacLean Publishing Co. 





Technical Book Dept., 


143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO 
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Every Artistic “ 
Home should J 


contain a 


a 


Gerhard Heintzman 


PIANO 


because this instrument presents the most 
up-to-date features in improvements ; 
is in fact the 


Ideal Piano 


for the home. This reputation has been 
gained entirely through merit during the 
past half century of honest endeavor. 
A demonstration at our salesroom will 
convince you. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE§SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


















Gerhard Heintzman 
Limited 


New Salesrooms | 


40-44 Queen St. W. (opp. City Hall) 


Toronto 


Hamilton Salesrooms 
King Street East (next Post Office) 


ee) 
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Kitty Gordon: 


One of the most beautiful women in the 
world, uses but one face cream, for the pre- 
serving and beautifying of her complexion: 


“Kitty Gordon 
Face Cream”’ 


which was especially made for her by the 
famous beauty specialist—Dr. L. Partin. 
It is a perfect toilet cream, produces a velvety soft- 
ness, and is unequalled as a beautifier when ap- 
plied to the face. It keeps the complexion clear and is particularly recom- 
mended where the skin is delicate or sensitive. 


PRICE $1.00 PER JAR. 


Mail orders will be filled upon receipt of 
amount or sample will be sent on request. 


Sole Agents 


THE DORENWEND COMPANY OF TORONTO, LIMITED 
103-105 Yonge Street 
































Are You Proud 


of Your Home? 


No one can take pride in their home when 
they know that it is not as clean as it could 
be. 


Your home is not as clean as it could be if 
you have not a vacuum cleaner. The broom 
does not take up all the dirt and dust, it 
forces it into the carpets and upholstering, 
destroying their freshness and color, beside 
filling the air with germ-laden dust which is 
a constant menace to the health of all in the 


house. 
nate Get an ACME VACUUM CLEANER and 
lighten your labor, save your carpets and 
time. Do not endanger your health for an- 
other day. 
iz LET US SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUE AND 


SHOW YOU THE REMARKABLE WAY IN 











WHICH THE ACME VACUUM CLEANER 





MINIMIZES YOUR WORK AND SAVES THE 
WEAR AND TEAR OF YOUR FURNITURE. 





Acme Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. 


. 


8 St. Peter Street : - : Montreal 
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Your Baby Is Protected 


and can play on the carpet without danger from disease germs. Germ- 
laden dust stirred up is dangerous to health. The Sunday Vacuum 
Cleaner rids the whole house of dust. It gathers up the dust instead 
of just scattering it around. You cannot try a better cleaner anywhere 


at any price. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. IT GIVES YOU REASONS ‘ 
WHICH ARE FACTS, WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE THE “SUNDAY” IN ‘ 
PREFERENCE TO OTHER CLEANERS. / > 

' 


THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO., Limited 
DALHOUSIE ST. . OTTAWA, ONTARIO 














‘AGENTS—Amazing Invention. ) 


Entirely new kind lamp burner, gener- 

—ates gas, makes extremely large power- 

ful white light. Smokeless, orless, 

Sells everywhere, Nothing like it. Ex- 

clusive territory contracts granted. Posi- , 
tively not sold in storess AGENTS 

MAKING BIG MONEY. Experience 
unnecessary. Sample outfit 35¢_post- } 
aid. Particulars FREE. GREAT 
WHITE LIGHT CO., DEPT. 301, 

WINDSOR. ONT. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Make 25 to 50 dollars 
weekly selling our Mas- 
cot Razor ones to 
every one who uses a 
razor. One Agent sold ros 
110 » one day, — ant What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine q 
— Samgee “ ‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity b 
with territory. giving clever iction and up-to-date wie tan poo Mg | 
** No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 


IS YOUR RAZOR SHARP? | 




















ASHER’S SONS & co. oe. Rn «25, eee the magazine for the thinker 
e worker, 
719 King St. West Bead gf erred 7 BOOS gee veee. 
. AGA E 
TORONTO 143-149 University Ave. Toronto 




















Before You Buy That Piano 


get the Sherlock-Manning Catalogue. The Sherlock-Manning 20th Century Piano 
is a perfect instrument, built along original and artistic lines—an instrument 
so perfectly designed and so soundly constructed in every detail that it will be in 
good order after a lifetime of service. 





CANADA’S BIGEST VALUE 


is made in twelve different styles, with and 
without self-player attachments. Our free Ko 
catalogue illustrates all twelve styles, and 
describes the constructive features of each 
one. It will pay you to write for it, as it ~~ 
clearly demonstrates that Sherlock-Manning 


Pianos represent the best value in pianos in 
Canada. | ‘ 





WRITE TO-DAY, ASKING FOR 
CATALOGUE ‘‘G.’’ 


".The SHERLOCK-MANNING 


Piano and Organ Company 


LONDON, ete ONTARIO, CANADA | 
Style 115, Ready to be used as a player No Street Address Necessary. ae 
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Leading Styles for 
Fall Wear 


EVERY GARMENT MADE 
TO CUSTOMER’S MEASURE 


Coleman's clothes are up to the 
minute in style. They have a look 
and finish about them—different 
from any other clothes made. 


—Scotch tweeds for suits are very 
proper. Ask for our grey with - 
scattered purple and green mixture. 

—Brown tweeds with heather bone 
stripe will be very popular. 

—Elysian ulstering for overcoats 
beats everything else. 


Write postcard to-day and we will send 
self-measuring chart, new style book, 
and all particulars how to order by mail, 
if you mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


SUITS $22.50 to $45.00 
ELYSIAN ULSTERS $40 to $60 


COLEMAN’S LIMITED 


Master Tailors 
101 KING W. TORONTO, CAN. 







































Don’t Drudge 


USE THE 





Sear Me Weer eset a | 


i 


ee AT 
“4 <A YEAR 


, Send for our ““‘us- 
| trated booklet and 
let us prove to 
you that the 
| Eureka Vacuum 
Baik ins Cleaner is cheaper 
>} | than the broom. 
Write for it now. 











Address Dept. M. 


| AGENTS WANTED 
| EVERYWHERE 


~ re 


? 





Good Bye, old Broom—I have no more 
use for you. 


Is it not worth a cent and a half a day to do 
your work with a vacuum cleaner? You can 
operate the EUREKA for that amount. 
Don't wear down your health and vitality by 
slaving with a broom. The EUREKA does 
your work much better aad cheaper. It takes 
all the dust and dirt out of your carpets 
without raising any dust and without the 
wear and tear caused by the broom. 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, ONTARIO 


Toronto Retail Store - ° 


Western Agents 
Moncrieff & Endress, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


423 Yonge St. 








Say you saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Original 
and Genuine 
Worcestershire 








By + Warrant 
To His Majesty 





The King. 











The perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, 
Meat, Game, Salads, Baked Beans and 
Chafing Dish Cookery. 


Every bottle has the signature ‘‘Lea & 
Perrins’”’ in BLUE on the outside wrapper, 
and in WHITE on the red label. 


Look For The Name 


J. M. DOUGLAS & CO.,—Canadian Agents,—_MONTREAL. 45 
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Section Cs, } ddicaimaiaioen 
: —The One Best | 
ag esa ieee You are working too hard | 
‘ abinet ior Your Don’t drudge, protect your health and rid 
Trade Mark Madam, get a Kne- your house of dangerous germs. The Royal 


chtel Kitchen Cabi- 





net. And once you Suction Cleaner does this, because it is easy 
Nia baal ge pe on — to operate, destroys all germ laden dust and 
ITCHEN Th it cman daily dirt, has all the advantages of heavier ma- 
—and how much it chines, has new’ exclusive labor-saving 
ABINET adds to the appear- features, is durable, and weighs only 10 Ibs. 
, ac aantes Gives utmost service and satisfaction. 
; Registered how you ever got SEND FOR ILLUS- 














TRATED CIRCULAR, 
WITH DETAILS AND 
PRICES. 

Dealers and Agents 
will find it profitable 
and an asset to their 
business. Investigate 
to-day. 


The Royal Specialty Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


along without it. 


The cabinet shown 
here is one of our 
newest models— 
beautifully finished 
in oak. Examine 
this cabinet and 
i yvou'll find that it 
» has everything that 
makes for kitchen 
convenience: 


four, Rasen, Steak Vibrators 
ed Sane tie : 5106 St. Clair Avenue 
—Plate Racks— Cleveland | 
Sliding Shelves,&c. Ohio 







Ask your dealer to 











4 show you the five 
j handsome Knechtel 
styles—or 
\ Write us for beautifully illustrated catalog ‘'A’’ 
! which tells all about these handy Cabinets 
Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd, 
HANOVER : bi : ONTARIO 


























Home Oi The Key to recs 


ea 

; Easy Doors ‘tks 
y) When the latch won’t latch or the door won’t 

; swing without a squeak—use HOME OIL. When 

clocks take an hour off and everything works 

fy) under protest — use 


LONE OL 


(Made by the LIQUID VENEER People) 
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Fine for every lubricating purpose inside and outside the home. 
Dandy for tools. Splendid for guns. Unequaled for removing and 
preventing rust and tarnish. The very thing for cleaning and polishing 
metal. The all ’round oil for the home, farm, boat, camp, store, office 
and factory. Larger bottles. Money back if not delighted. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Write today for free trial bottle and learn what a different oil it is. 
335-J Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Beautify Your Home 


This beautiful table lamp is fitted with large amber glass Art 
Dome Shade and 2% inch beaded fringe. Heavy solid brass base. 
Makes and burns its own gas with a mantle, same as city gas, 
giving 200 candle power of pure white, brilliant light for less than 
¥% cent per hour. 

Cheaper and better than coal oil lamps. Does away with smoky, 
ill-smelling oil lamps. Makes no odor whatever; is clean, safe and 
convenient. 

Just the thing for your dining room table. Is an ornament in 
any home. Thousands being sold. Fully guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. 

Write to-day for descriptive circular, and free post card show- 
ing this beautiful lamp in original colors. 


RICE-KNIGHT, LIMITED, T°89N72 ANP 











MAKE YOUR VISITORS WELCOME _ 


You can always give your visitor a cheer- 

ful smile of welcome and make him feel Write for our § illustrated 
at home if you have a Kindel Bed. catalog which fully explains 
Made on lines of elegant designs in all this useful piece of furniture 











styles and of the and shows the different 
-\ best material, this styles and prices. 
ee (fais a decoration to 
Ahany home. A sim- 


ple turn makes it 


VOY Ww either a davenport 
z : os Bua”) or a comfortable 
il Zod ard) ae 
aki adbie Ld ah 4] THE KINDEL BED 

) 0., LTD. 


TORONTO, ONT. 





















No Odors 


or Smells 





Kills Rats 


and Mice 










It mummifies them. No matter where they die, they simply DRY UP. Positively do 
not smell. 


Will not kill cats, dogs or man. 


Rat Corn is a new and scientific discovery, and without a doubt the greatest rat 
destrover in the world; the only one that kills rats without any bad, dangerous or disa- 
greeable effects. A trial will convince you. 


25 CENTS, 50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER CAN. 


Ask your Dealer or sent by mail on receipt of price. We 
pay postage. Booklet, ‘‘How to Destroy Rats’’ FREE. 


Made only by 


Yn The Canadian Rat Corn Co., Limited 
Af tor cating Ret Cor 193 Adelaide Street West - - Toronto, Ont. 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Take what you want, 





whin you want it, 


Nm 


Snap-shots on cloudy days, snap-shots in 
light shade—even in-door snap-shots when 
conditions are right—all are easy with a 


Special KODAK 


Its Zeiss Kodak lens and Compound shutter give it 
capabilities. not found in other cameras—yet it retains 
the Kodak simplicity. Superbly finished. 


NO. LA, TOP WRCCROOR TIGRE ccc cececscecsccs $50.00 
Mo. 9, Gor whetmek SAM éicsecceccdcdecseees 52.00 
INO, SA, TOK POCEUEOS SIGRID cccvcsccsccccess 65.00 


CANADIAN KODAK CO,, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 


CATALOGUE FREE AT ALL DEALERS OR 
BY MAIL. 

















Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 


from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 

sided Disc Records, warranted British 

manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 

dozen. Sample 2 records and 200 

: needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 

Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card. 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents, 


British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., 
420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 











ding BATT TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 
15 pounds, and folds into small roll, Full length Jaths. 
far better than tin tubs. Lasts for years, Write for speciai 
agente offer and full description, ~ 
The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., No. 2500 
Adams St., Toledo, Ohio; Branch, 
Chatham, Ont. 











| 


| 





“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 









For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 
Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to gonvenient size to be laid away. 

The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you. 
Doily, Chafmg-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 

These Pads for Sale in Canada by 

T. Eaton Co., Limited, ° ° Toronto, Ont, 
John Kay Co., Limited, - . Toronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, : ° Toronto, Ont, 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, ° Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, . Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, . - Hamilton, Ont. 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, ° . Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., - : : Vancouver, B.C, 
David Spencer, Limited’ - . : Vancouver, B,C, 

Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACIrURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Ill. 











Standard Canadian Lamps of our own make, guaranteed 


7 LAMP PRICE ANNOUNCEMENT 


first quality, specially priced $10.00 per hundred; 
to 16 c.p., popular voltages. 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. - 


s om 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 





complete news-gathering service from the four 
corners of the universe, are what you get 
each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 





interested in, written up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 
able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 
a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 


you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada $ 
outside of Toronto for one year 1. 50 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Would YOU Refuse An Offer of 
15 DOLLARS A DAY? 


We make it possible for any man to earn $15 TO $30 A DAY. Will you | 
accept the chance to go into business for yourself? Our B. B. Vacuum 
Cleaner should pay for itself in 2 months. It is capable of and has earned 
$250.00 to $300.00 a month. To give you every inducement to make a start 
we are willing to send you our machine on a 30 days’ trial; we can do this 
because we have implicit.confidence in the wonderful earning power of our 
machine. WHY NOT INVESTIGATE? It will cost you nothing, and it may 
mean a new and PROSPEROUS START IN LIFE 
FOR YOU. 















OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVES FULL 
PARTICULARS. IT WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
YOU CAN BECOME INDEPENDENT. SEND 
FOR THE BOOKLET AND GET FULL INFOBR- 
MATION, TESTIMONIALS AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THIS MOST PRACTICAL AND PERFECT 
MACHINE OF ITS KIND EVER BUILT. 


McCREERY MFG. CO. 


740 DORR STREET - TOLEDO, OHIO 










28 RU TT ae a ER 


SPORT CET 




















O submit to aheadache is to waste 
EASY MONEY 


energy, time and comfort. To 
stop it at once simply take 


SALESMEN NA-DRU-CO 


SOV OS. LS SE ST Te ST 


—— 


= 


a Ee. 


Write to-day for Side-line and sample of our 








New, Knocked-Down, PATENTED CANDY Headache ware 
BOX, just out. I 
A 1 cent box does the work of an ordinary 3 cent 
ae me Lge ome at sight. Ls 1" to a ee Your Druggist will confirm our 
place of paper bags, and gc enough to use for goo 
chocolates, Decorations, Violet and Holly, with user's . Statement that they do not contain 
name on top each box. % Ibs., $9.00 M.; 1 Ibs., $11.00 anything that can harm heart or 
od A plain white, $1.00 M. less, Orders solicited by nervous system. 25c. a box. 
R. W. STEWART & CO., 76 METCALFE ST., NATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. Co. e@eF CANADA, LimiTEeD. 























Sel oS ee We S[Y/ ee. TAE CINAC TOUCH Fa 
en we, J NG; REFRESAING TOILET 


; Corson’ ™ 


ORCHID 


“pst TALCOM POWDER. 25¢ 


VEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED 
soncnte. CANADA. 
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TRADE. {# 


We Are Not In Business For 
Our Health—But For Yours. 


We help to protect and conserve your health by selling goods that 
can be relied upon for quality, purity, comfort, fit and finish. By 


doing this for 30 years we have established throughout the world 
the Jaeger name. 


JAEGER PURE WOOL GOODS ARE KNOWN EVERYWHERE. 


Bear this in mind when you are considering Fall Underwear for 
yourself and family. 


| . SANITARY 
r ER WOOLLEN §,2, 
_— / SYSTEM 


7 





/ 32 King Street West, Toronto. 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 


és. 














vente we 
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Sen 
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‘AGI 





— 
. . 7 a WHAT ue 
Aid Digestion A ¢ we “yuan sa © 
you'll finda glassof MAGI Water £ 
before meals is unexcelled. To excite 
the flow of the gastric juice and to neu- 
tralize the acidity of the stomach, drink 











THE WATER OF QVALITY { 4d: 3% ~Says the Ballplayer 


Not onlv does it help to remove the § “I always drink ‘Acanac’ because it is the) 
devitalizing wastes from the system, | purest, most invigorating and delightful 
but its exquisite saline flavor will § - : 


att tS refreshing water.” 
delight your pelate as well. ; te ; 
“SPARKLING” “STILL” ai AND REMEMBER 
At all cetes, hotels, bers, drug stores or : reg 
from grocers by bottle or case 


, 4 ———~- 
itm grocer br bowtie e+ cane ; “Adanac” is a perfect blender and ar uny 
of the Spring” 


€quallcd basis for cool summer drinks, xy 
THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS 
cO LIMITED — 


At Cafes—Hotels, Bars— Drug Stores or from Grocers by bottle, 
or case. Send for Novel Dooklets—“How! to Mix Drinks.7/ 


THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS COMPANY, Limited 
Caledoass Springs, Ontane 
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Do Not Putter 
With a Corn 


Don’t pare it, for paring often causes infection. It stops the pain instantly, Then a won- 
— And it merely takes off the derful wax—the B & B wax—gently under- 
top layer. mines the corn. 
Don’t use petty, unscien- 
A: | tifictreatments. Such things Within 48 hours the corn lifts out, without 
3 Seon” oe bring only brief relief, and any pain or soreness. 


the corn goes on forever. This j ti : ‘ ith 
, is invention gives a way to end the corn 
The modern way is Blue- 8 y 


jay. It is used today on a forever—a simple, scientificway. Gonow and 
million corns a month. getit. It is folly to have corns. 


Hp 
: 
a 
( 
i 


‘Wy i) 

u 
I 
A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 





He 





Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


The - 











sia | WILSON’S 
Original ! Invalid’s 


and Y¥ Port Wine 


Only | A BIG BRACING TONIC 


is heartly endorsed by leading medical 


Genuine practitioners for its wonderful health- 


giving, strength-imparting and invigor- 














ating qualities. 
B Dr. J. M. Beausoleil, 
eware President Canadian Medical Association 
of Dear Sirs, 
I know and recommend your excellent Wil- 
: 4 son’s Invalids’ Port. I prescribe it to young 
Imitations persons and debilitated women, and the re- 
S ld sults are most satisfactory. 
0 I congratulate you on having filled with 
the greatest of care a time-honored prescrip- 
on the tion which is approved by the Medical Pro- 
: fession. 
Merits I heartily wish you all the success you 
deserve. 
of Yours truly, 
~ 9 : (7 
Minard’s a eae * 
Liniment Ask YOUR Doctor 
BIG BOTTLE ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Restore and 


cava Oxydonor 


XYGEN is life. Humanity’s boon. Nature supplies it 


abundantly. Free as the air you breathe. 
what disease you have. 


OXYDONOR 


No matter 


Causes to be supplied this natural force, this inexhaustible source of life, health and vigor of 


body and mind. 

Absorbed into the system while you rest or sleep. 

Revitalizing the human organism by Nature’s own process. 

Eliminating .disease without drugs or medicines. 

— — and easily applied, and always ready for use for grown persons 
or children. 

Oxydonor makes its possessor master of his or her own health all the time— 
a preventive of disease and destroyer of sickness, so simple a child can 
apply it. No expense after the purchase price, no drugs or medicines, pills, 
plusters, massage or batteries. But a rational, natural means for making 
sick people well, discovered and perfected by an eminent physician, and 
endorsed by physicians. 


Write us if you value your health and The genuine is plainly stamped with 
that of your family and _ friends. the name of the discoverer and in- 
Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for ventor—Dr. H. Sanche. Patented by 
our wonderful free book. the Canadian Government. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY 


Devt. 364 West St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Can. 
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With his most respectful compliments Guerlain calis the 


USINE a BECON ces BRUYERES™: 





coon Le 





v 


a 
Eau de Cologne Hégemonienne. 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 


er 


Aig 
FONDEE 





En 1828 


fashionable customers to the following list 
of his productions :— 


7 


~~. 
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attention of his 
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Parfums pour le Vaporisateur 


MPs ve 1a PAIX 15 PARIS 
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Reading advertisemeuts is profitable to you. 





Rose du Moulin (rouge pour le visage). 


Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 


Sapoceti, savon pour la toilette. 
Poudre Ladies in all Climates. 


Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 
Créme de fraises. 


Eau du Cog. 


res |'Ondee. 


lage. 


Bon Vieux Temps. 


Jicky. 


Chypre de Paris. 


Quand vient l’éte. 
Rue de la Paix. 
Tsao-Ko. 


A 


Si 


»° 
ieee eevee eee 69 
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is only skin deep—BUT 


who that can possess it would be without it? 
It is a gift endowed by nature and one of 
which care should be taken. Your skin may 
not be as clear as it might be, but we can 
remove moles, birth-marks, abrasions of the 
skin, cure acne or any non-contagious skin 
trouble. Your hair can be made bright, glossy 
and thick by our simple and scientifically safe 
methods. We have hundreds of pleased patrons 
who can recommend our methods. 


Send for our catalogue “D,” which is 
extremely interesting to any who care 
about their personal appearance. It 
will be sent in plain envelope. 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto 
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BRAND 
WATERPROOF 
COLLARS and CUFFS 


N have banished Collar Trouble. Look 
WN like the best linen and wear far better. 
N The Ideal Collar for hot weather. 
SS Are Waterproof, and can be cleaned 
¥ instantly with a damp cloth. 

SN TRY THEM YOURSELF THIS SEASON. 
\N Collars—z5c. Pair of Cuffs—soc. 
NN If your dealer can’t supply, write us 


WN THE ARLINGTON CO. of CANADA 
NY LIMITED 
WN 54-56 Fraser Avenue’ F541 TORONTO 











A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


9 . 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
“ The Perfect Shaving Medium” 
Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and 
instantly. Contains no free caustic and abso- 
lutely will not dry on nor smart the face— breaks 
down the beard without the usual “rubbing-in™ 
—extremely economical— 100 shaves per tube 
—no waste—sanitary —antiseptic. 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hasty prod- 
uct of a day. but the result of three years’ care 
ful investigation and experimenting 


The name Mennen is behind the 
cream. 


For sale everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube, Free 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N.J. 


APERIENT. 


A sure relief for constipation. 
Very pleasant to take. 


Exceedingly mild in action. 
In 3 strengths: 

“INFANT,” “ADULT” and “STRONG.” 
Of Druggists, 30 c. per box or postage paid 
for 35. direct from 
LYMAN’S, LTD., 

474, ST. PAUL STREET, 

MON TREAL. 


The Ideal >» 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Monarch Knit 


The Popular Blazer Coat 











Ask your dealer for this line manu- 
factured by the Monarch Knitting Co., 
Ltd. Also our full fashioned Shaker 
coats. We manufacture all kinds of 
Sweater Coats and Knit Goods novel- 
ties) MONARCH KNIT is the stand- 
ard for style, quality and 
ship. 
KNIT. 


workman- 
Ask your dealer for MONARCH 


e? &: 
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The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE; DUNNVILLE, ONT. 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St, Catharines, Buffalo 


























‘ It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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You have Wecan safely guarantee Pen-Angle 
Hosiery for several reasons. In our 
gigantic mills we knit this hosiery 
on machines for which we have the 
sole Canadian rights. 


With these 


never before 

had any cer- 

tainty of fit and 

wear when you 

bought hosiery. You 

had to take your 
chances. 


machines we fit the 


hosiery to the exact form ofthe leg, 


ank'e and foot—without a seam! 
You no longer need do that. 
For now, at some reliable store 


You need no argument to see that 


seamless hosiery must be more 


near you, you can choose the 


comfortable than the seamful, foot- 








hosiery that is GUARANTEED— 


Pen-Angle Hosiery. 


FOR LADIES 
No. 1760—"‘ Lady Fair” Black Cash- 


mere hose. um weight. Made of 
fine, soft cashmere yarns, 2-ply leg, 
5-ply foot, heel, toe and high splice, 
giving strength where n x of 
3 pairs, $1.50, 6 pairs, 3.00 


No. 1020—Same quality as 1760, but 
heavier. Black only. Box of 3 pairs, 
1.50 ; 6 pairs, 3,00. 


No. 1150—Very fine Cashmere hose. 
Medium weight, 2-ply leg. 4-ply foot, 
heel and toe. Black, light and dark tan, 
leather, champagne, myrtle, pearl gray, 
oxblood, helio, cardinal. x of 3 pairs, 
$1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 1720- Fine quality Cotton Hose. 
Made of 2-ply Egyptian yarn with 
3-ply heels and toes. lack, light and 
dark tan, champagne, myrtle, pearl gray, 
oxblood, helio, sky, pink, bisque. Box 
of 4 pairs, $1.00 ; 6 pairs, $1.50. 


No. 1178—Mercerized. Same colors 
as 1720. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00; 6 
pairs, $2.00. 


wearying 


kind. Don’t forget the 


name or how the trademark looks. 





READ THIS REMARKABLE 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the following 
lines of Pen-Angle Hosiery to 
fit you perfectly, not to shrink 
or stretch, andthe dyes to be 
absolutely fast. We guaran- 
tee them to wear longer than 
any other cashmere or cotton 
hosiery sold at the same 
prices. If, after wearing Pen- 
Angle Guaranteed Hosiery 
any length of time, you should 
ever finda pair that fails to 
fulfill this guarantee in any 
particular, return the same to 
us and we will replace them 
with TWO new pairs free of 
charge. 











ORDER THIS WAY 

Ask atthe store first. If they 
cannot supply you, state number, 
size of shoe or stocking and color 
of hosiery desired and enclose 
price, and we will fill your order 
postpaid. Remember we will fill 
no order for less than one box and 
oily one size inabox. BE SURE 
TO MENTION SIZE. 


PENMANS LIMITED, 


Dept. 67, Paris, Canada 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 


FOR MEN 


No. 2404—Medium weight Cashmere. 
2-ply Botany yarn with special *‘Ever- 
last” heels and toes. Black, light and 
dark tan, leather, champagne, navy, 
myrtle, pearl gray, slate, oxblood. helio, 
cadet blue and bisque. Box of 3 pairs, 
$1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 500—“‘ Black Knight’ winter 
weight black Cashmere half-hose, 5-ply 
body, spun from pure Australian wool. 
9-ply silk splice heels and toes. Box of 
3 pairs, $1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00, 


No. 1090—Cashmere half-hose. Same 
quality as 500, but lighter weight. 
Black only. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00, 
6 pairs, $2.00. 


No 330--‘‘Everlast” Cotton Socks. 
Medium weight ade from four-ply 
long staple combed 

Egyptian cotton yarn, 

with six-ply heel and 

toes. lac m 

light and dark 

tan. Put upin 

boxes; Box of 

3 pairs, $1.00; 

6 paits, 


$2.00 
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NEW FICTION 





FALL 


1912 





THE HOLLOW OF 
HER HAND 


By George Barr M’Cutcheon 
Cloth, $1.25 
THE CLOSING NET 


By Henry C. Rowland 
Cloth, $1.25 


CEASE FIRING 


By Mary Johnston 
Cloth, $1.50 


THE INNER FLAME 


By Clara Louise Burnham 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE 
WILD COTTERS 


By S. A, White 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE LONG PATROL 


By A. C. Cody 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE BLACK CREEK 


STOPPING HOUSE 


By Nellie L. M’Clung 


Author of 
“Sowing Seeds in Danny” 


Cloth, $1.00, net 


GEORGE HELM 


By David Graham Phillips 
Cloth, $1.25 


CORPORAL CAMERON 


By Ralph Connor 


Cloth, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $1.50; 
Leather Yapp, $2.00 





Important Announcement 


“REMINISCENCES” 


By The Right Hon. Sir Richard Cartwright 
Cloth, $2.75, net postpaid 


The record of the life work of this grand old statesman. 
The most important book of the season. 





At all Booksellers or from 


WILLIAM BRIGGS 


Publisher 


29-37 RICHMOND ST. W. 


TORONTO 
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A high close front collar. Same model as our 
famous “Graywood,” only higher. The swellest high 
close front collar made in America. This model made 
the Red-Man brand famous in one season. 


RED-M WN BRAND SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA. 


BAY WOOD EARL & WILSON, New York 























Send for new catalog 


DIAMONDS 


$10. RINGS. WATCHES, 
} 





DON’T WORRY 
OVER LITTLE THINGS 


Don’t let a contrary tie wear 
your nerves out. It is a waste 
of time and a damage to the 
tie. Get the Oxford Tie Holder. 
Costs only 25c, but saves dol- 


: lars’ worth of irri- 
G y LU FOR 10 CE S tation and worry. 
BiG. V Al JE. ae and —~ayhy NTs 4 Ask your dealer 
retty , meg , 
S aeae folks, 25 Pietures oP the Presidents, 59 a to write to us. 
Ways to Make Money, 1 great Joke Books } Book on . 
Love and Courtship, 1 Book on Magia, 1 Book on we THE OXFORD 


Letter Writing, 1 Dream Book and Fortune — 1 
Cook Book, 1 Bail Book, gives rules for all popue . 
Jar games, 100 Conandrums, 50 Verses for Autograph Novelty Mfg. Co. 

Albums. Cut this out and return to us with ten cent? 
end we will send all the above by mail at once, Owen Sound, Ont. 


Nos:amps taken. George Grattan, New Glasgow, Que.,Can. 


ETC, 


$10 | United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., Toronto 
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LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
mm ON EVERY GARMENT 
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BY PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR 


YOU CAN FACE ALL SORTS OF WEATHER 


with immunity if you are properly clothed. 

The basis of all clothing is, of course, the underwear. 

The only material that will protect you against the sudden changes from heat 
to cold or from cold to heat, without harm, is pure, clean wool. 

All medical men advise woolen material to be worn next the skin. It absorbs 
the perspiration rapidly and evenly, and does not get clammy and damp, as does 
any material which is made from vegetable products. 


“CEETEE’”? PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


is manufactured from only the finest of the finest Australian Merino Wool, 

This wool is combed and scoured and combed until every particle of foreign matter 
is taken out and every strand of wool is as clean as it is possible to be made. It is 
put through process after process on expensive and exclusive machinery, and when finished 
each garment is in such a state of perfection that it has earned a reputation of being 
unequalled the world over. 

Each garment is full fashioned and made to fit the human form, Every 
join is carefully knitted together, not sewn, as with ordinary underwear. 

WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE—SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS, 


Made in all sizes and weights for men, women and children. 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED 
Manufacturers, GALT, ONTARIO 544 


Also manufacturers of Turnbull’s high class ribbed underwear for ladies and children and Turnbull's **M” 
Bands for infants. 
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The most: 

successful collar 

idea we have ever 
brought out is the new 


| Tooke Lock Buttonhole 


It is easy to button, and gives the very 
close front effect so much desired. 


, Sizes—They Fit 
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Brand Razors. Sold where quality is 
demanded. 


GREEFF-BREDT & CO., 
TORONTO 


Canadian Agents 














7 Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55c in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Postcards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
az ‘ in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
a ee m4 Lejeune Enlargements of portraits in black 
Painted in'Oil Covrs and colors. Reproductions of all 
25, "European Art Galleries. 
With nice frame $4.25,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 
etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 


> «wd 


superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 








A MAN MUST BE PUZZLED 


when choosing a razor with so wide a range to choose from. 


procuring a Razor that will give absolute satisfaction look for the Barrel 
Brand. It is your safeguard against dissatisfaction. 


To be certain of 


Insist on getting Barrel 











ani O.PERES Fam 
9 > anne wants 
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DANGERS 


Don’t Lose Your Hair 


Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition. 
It removes danderoff and helps the hair 
to grow. 

Try it at the barber shop. Money re- 
funded if no benefit. 


C.Hughel & Co. 417 Queen St.E.Toronto 





YSC "is ORDINARY RAZOR 


that needs 


RAZOR DE LUXE. 











ary razor. 





no Stropping or Setting 


An ordinary Clasp Razor with the convenience of a Safety. Made 
on the principle of the famous Y.S.C. Safety. Thin double edged 
blades are stretched taut in a frame by a powerful lever. The 
blades are tempered much harder than is possible with an ordin- 


A velvet shave every morning of your life, with no trouble 
and no preparation is what this razor means to you. 


PRICES: 
In pull-off Case and 6 Blades - - $3.75 


Silver Plated, in Leather Case, 


and 8 Blades - - $6.00 


Extra Blades, per packet of 8, 75c. 
YORKSHIRE STEEL CO., LTD. 
9 Dept. 

132 Bay Street . Toronto 
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A NEWSPAPER ROMANCE 


Fact Not Fiction 


‘*First in War, First in Peace, 
First in the Hearts of Its Countrymen.’’ 


Ch. No. I. FACT NUMBER ONE 


The circulation,of the ‘‘Montreal Witness’’ has been increased over 70 per cent. 
above that of the preceding twelve months—and that, without the offer of prizes, 
premiums or commissions—its friends taking that method of expressing their 
affection for it. And since the circulation has been secured on the intrinsic merit 
of the ‘‘ Witness’’ as a great, independent and national newspaper, and through 
the introduction of its friends to their friends of like tastes, the increased cirecu- 
lation is naturally permanent. 


Ch. No. II. FACT NUMBER TWO 


We have secured the services of a most successful Canadian circulation manager 
—a man with large experience first in this country and later for years in the 
United States. A man who abhors tricks as we do, and who, confidently depend- 
ing on the intrinsic merits of the ‘‘Witness’’ and his own large experience of 
circulation promotion, enters upon his duties in September assured of success. 
He will, of course, require a large appropriation to provide for rapid organization 
and development. 


Ch. No. III. FACT NUMBER THREE 


The publishers have decided to expend an additional hundred thousand dollars a 
year in securing experts for all departments, for increased equipmnt, and for 
improving and enlarging the ‘‘ Witness’’ itself. 


Ch. No. IV. FACT NUMBER FOUR 


Contractors are at the present moment pushing forward with all possible speed 
an addition to the present building, which will provide nearly ten thousand feet 
more floor space, and arrangements have been made for a large increase of electric 
power to drive the increasing machinery. 


Ch. No. V. FACT NUMBER FIVE 


But where is the enormous amount of money coming from for all these improve- 
ments, enlargements and unprecedented development? The property on which 
the ‘‘ Witness’’ buildings stand belongs personally to Mr. Dougall. This property 
has suddenly and quite recently come into the limelight as one of the most 
valuable and largest available properties in the centre of the Canadian metro- 
polis. This gives Mr. Dougall a financial position that he has never had before, 
and he is prepared, if necessary, to devote every available dollar to building up 
the ‘‘Witness.’’ In devoting this large amount of new money, Mr. Dougall is 
assured of the further devotion and increased co-operation of the friends of 
independent journalism everywhere. And he will surely have this continued 


co-operation. 


Ch. No. VI. FACT NUMBER SIX 


We are preparing a new advertising tariff which will go into effect before long. 
Enough said—and it is all true. 


JOHN DOUGALL & SON, PUBLISHERS 


WITNESS BLOCK, MONTREAL 


(Experts of good character wanted in all departments. Address, with full 
particulars, the General Manager, P.O. Box 3116, Montreal.) 
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REMINGTON 


x’ UWB 


ZA Eni fle and Pistol 


aS. _METALLIC 
BP eCARTRIDGES 


~~ Shoot to Hit WR 


that they will shoot where you hold, Nie, ‘ 
“) 


More—Their Use Guarantees the Life— ey 
the Continued Accuracy of Your Gun. 
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96 years of gun-making—50 years of cartridge-making have taught us 


To make cartridges noted for straight-shooting—hard-hitting 
—sure-fire. To attain ammunition accuracy without impairing 
gun accuracy. To make for each kind of arm the cartridge 
it requires to shoot its best—and to keep shooting its best. 
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There is a Remington-UMC cartridge specially made for your rifle—your 
pistol. Every Remington-UMC cartridge is tested in the arm for whichit ismade. 


Our Guarantee is behind these cartridges—and behind any standard arm, to the 
full extent of the maker’s own guarantee, when these cartridges are used. 


Shoot the cartridges that shoot straight. Shoot the cartridges that 
keep your gun shooting straight. Shoot Rem/ngton-UMC cartridges. 


Remington- UMC Hollow Point Cartridges in several calibres for various 
makes of arms are unequalled in shocking power—they cost only a trifle more. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway New York City 2 


THIS HIGH-GRADE FIVE-SHOT REPEATING RIFLE AND 20 CARTRIDGES FOR $11.00 


Just the rifle to take with you on your hunting expedition, handy sround the farm, in the bush, or in 
Search of big game. 











Mauser Model 71-84 Converted Bolt Action, Caliber 11 m.m., or 48. 


25.00 to make. Made from the very best material that money can buy, has the 

M nes = 2 pon aw By one of the strongest bolt actions made. Carries four cartridges in the magazine 
aneer ype the chamber, making it a five shot repeating rifle. Guaranteed satisfactory and entirely unused, Length, 42 
inch . Le gth of Barrel, 24 inches. Weight, 18% lbs. Correctly sighted, Perfect safety device. Easily kept in order and 
souieenaie to many other repeating rifles of same calibre. Sent all charges paid to your nearest express office on receipt 


of price. 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., Res’d., P.O. BOX 580, MONTREAL 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 























WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 











In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 
















Has Large 
Convention Hall 















“Grand M5 fonts GA my 
Roof Garden monn. 

” WITT inl Le 

Cafe Lal vi 


Music from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 


I 











Every room has private bath 












European plan. Rates $1.50 per'day and up 


L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
























Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8&t. 
Elevated. 























‘‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 















New and Fireproof 





Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 


























European Plan 


All Mardwood Floors 
and Or'ental Rugs 




















Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 











Hotel and Travel Directory 

















Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 


energy. 


Come to the Hotel Sanita and 


enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 


Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 


MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 











Broadway at 54th Street 








Exeellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throuhgeut 




















THE 
Continental Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


Philadelphia 








Remodeled. Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath: 


Rates, 


$1:50 to $5.00: 


European Plan. 


The Best Cafe in the City. 











FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 
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HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN—$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 





















od WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
a] P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
‘| Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 




















WHEN IN REGINA, SASK.., 
STOP AT 


“THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. | RATES, $3.00 up, 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


John P. Harding, Directing Manager, 


CLARK and MADISON STREETS 

Phones :- Randolph 4804 Auto 44-380 
@ A new and strictly modern European plan 

hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsur 

equipment and service. In the business dis- 
-z trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
= railway stations, Rates reasonable, 

One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 


fconnection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate vrices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 


RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


Ts ‘ f 


La! 
#i 
ti Pel Ppl ees mee pipes 


go 

- a 
rf 
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1 Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $3.00 


Pire 


7) Oel el) el oe 
mpl bet 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 
| Rooms, twopersons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 

















Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 














European Plan $1.00 
to $2.50 Per Day 








Hotel Normandie 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


CONGRESS ST., NEAR 
WOODWARD AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 


Hot and Cold Water and Telephones in all 
rooms. A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 
and Buffet in connection. Prices Moderate. 
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Emerald 
Lake. 


One of the most ex- 
quisite gems of scenery 
on the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
Its waters are of an 
emerald hue, and the 
ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the reflections from 
the surrounding moun- 
tains create rare and 
vivid pictures. 


EMERALD LAK 


Emerald 
Lake. 


To see this marvellous 
lake is to view nature's 
loveliest handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 
here can easily be 
reached the celebrated 
Yoho Vailey. 


Write for copy of 
“The Challenge of 
the Mountains.” 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Reached bythe 


IAN DACTFIC RAILWAY 


"Cc. E. E. USHER, Passencer TraFric MANAGER. MONTREAL 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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For Your Vacation 


Tr DERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 TONS 
displacement. ; 

Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, Newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Hamilton without transfer. Tempera- 
ture cooler than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


NEW S. 8. “GUIANA” and other steamers fort- 
nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, _ St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated 
pamphlets apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CoO., 
General Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York. 


Canadian Agents: 

MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 


TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Orr, King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge Si., R. M. Melville, 
Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts.: or any Ticket Agent, or 
QUEBEC 8.8. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 








Carter’s Bulbs and Carter’s Grass Seeds 


You are now arranging your fall gardening 
operations. 

We are sole Canadian agents for the leading 
firm of scientific growers in the British Empire 
—James Carter & Co., London, England. 
Carter’s splendidly illustrated catalogues are al- 
ways helpful and we want to have your address 
on our lists; send us a postcard by to-day’s mail 
for particulars of Carter’s Bulbs and Lawn Seeds. 


PATTERSON, WYLDE & CO. 
65 Front St. East, Toronto Phone North 5749 


And at Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 











Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Right 


removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 
crooked toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe_ stretchers 
never cure. Dr. Schull’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guarfnteed or money back. 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 214 King St. E. 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 
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EGYPT 4~& THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious Nile stexnmers leave Cairo 
every few days during the senson for the First 
and Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Also ele 
gant private ste:mers and dahabeahs for families 
and private parties. 


AROUND = WORLD 


Last departures this season, Oct. 30, Nov. 2, 26, 
Jan. 4. Small private parties. Travel de luxe, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete and novel tour leaves New York 


November 20. Unusual opportunity. 


TOURS °° : ORIENT 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, etc., leave Noy. 28, 1912, Jan. 8 
18, 22, 30, Feb. 19, March 5, 1913. Itineraries are 
varied and inclusive; every detail the best. 

Our complete chain of 155 Offices in all parts of 
the world furnishes unequalled facilities for 
travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West 


NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Over the 
World. 
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Murray 
LANMAN‘S 


FloridaWater 


This fragrant and refreshing 
toilet perfume, in use for a 
century, makes the daily bath 
a luxury and a supreme de- 
light. 


Leading Druggists sel) it. 
Accept no substitute! 


Lanman & Kemp 
New York 


and Cor. St. Antoine 
and Chatham Streets, 
Montreal. 
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“Highlands of Ontario” 


FOR BIG GAME 
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Deer and Moose abound in all that district known as the ‘Highlands of 
Ontario,” reached by 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Ofen Season 


DEER—November Ist to November 15th, inclusive. 

MOOSE—November Ist to November 15th, inclusive. In some of the northern districts of 
Ontario, including Temagami, the open season is from October 16th to November 15th, 
inclusive. 


Ofen Season for Smal] Game in Province of Ontario 


DUCKS-—September 15th to December 15th, inclusive. 
GEESE—September 15th to April 15th, inclusive. 
PLOVER—September 15th to December 15th, inclusive. 
QUAIL—November 15th to December Ist, inclusive. 
PARTRIDGE—October 15th to November 15th, inclusive. 
SNIPE—September 15th to December 15th, inclusive. 
WOODCOCK—October Ist to November 15th, inclusive. 
HARES—October lst to December 15th, inclusive. 
SQUIRRELS—November 15th to December Ist, inclusive. 


Write to the undersigned agents for copy of ‘‘Haunts of Fish and Game,’’ containing 
maps, Game Laws and all particulars. 


A. E. DUFF, Union Station, Toronto, Ont. 
J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, Que. 

W. E. DAVIES, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Montreal. G. T. BELL, Asst. Pass, Traff. Mgr., Montreal. 
H. G. ELLIOTT, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 
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Built in one to six cylinders. 











Five to thirty horsepower. 


WE HAVE SUCCEEDED 


In producing the most easily 
started and smoothest running two 
cycle motor on the market. The 
secret, good workmanship and up- 
to-date design. 


- LET US SEND OUR CATALOGUE 
TO YOU AND TELL YOU MORE 
ABOUT IT. 








Foreman-Keppy Company 


Lake Street - Toronto, Canada 





Send for Catalogue ‘W’ 


Telling about our Marine Motors, 
which are the most complete and 
inexpensive on the market. 

MADE IN CANADA. NO DUTY. 


“WwW. & K.’”?” MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 





























Weare building 
a nice one design 
Motor Boat. It is 
a beauty. Hydro- 
planes a specialty 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

Capital 

Boat Works 

Bank St., Ottawa 
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“IN THREE DAYS* 


We guarantee under contract to cure 
the craving for liquor in three days, 
without the use of hypodermic injec- 
tions. 
Results attest that our treatment is 
the most successful in the world. 


Call or write for booklet. 
GATLIN INSTITUTE 


427 Jarvis St., Toronto 
A. Hargrave, Mgr., Phone North 4538 




















Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 
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Preserve Your 
Carpets 


DUSTBANE lengthens the life of 


your carpets. It absorbs the dust, 
kills disease germs and disinfects 
the room. Makes floors’ bright, 


saves dusting and lessens your labor. 












Your grocer 
hardware’ dealer 
has it. None just 
as good. Get 
DUSTBANE. 


or 



































@ SANITARY 


SWEEPING COMPOU um 









Dustdane is made 
in Ottawa. Pro- 
tected by COana- 
dian Patents. Sold 
on a guarantee of 
absolute satisfac- 
tion. 
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Luxury with — lw 
3 Days on the Atlantic o> 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE . Z 
Whe 


ee 
on the splendid Royal Mail Steamships 


No more magnificent river trip can be found anywhere else YW) Y WuUYY 

in the world. A two-day sail down the mighty, placid river Yj Wt —- W 
ROYAL EDWARD 
ROYAL GEORGE 


LL 
Two days of unequalled scenic and historic interest, 7 hae ments toe7 py 
Then a little more than THREE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC } : Vy 4 gh 


to Bristol (Avonmou th). Special Express Trains whisk the S°¥7;g Y 


traveler to London in two hours. Yj. 
raveler o London ” wo hours | Zh, a 
These steamers are in aclass by themselves in Appointment, MW Yi 


yi 
GY 


Yj 5% %, *200 Pp 
“Seaworthiness and Beauty of Interior. hip My jz’ uf 
Uy 6 7, 
The Private suites of Apartments; luxurious Public Cabins YE Ye 
treated after historic periods in decorative art, are unexcelled D “ty 


by anything on the Atlantic. Vo 


For all information apply to Steamship Agents, 
or the following General Agencies of the Company. 


Canadian Northern Building, Toronto, Ont. 226-30 St. James St., 
Montreal. 123 Hollis St., Halifax, N.S. 272 Main St., 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW BOAT ENGINE 


It would be a good idea to send for the 
Adams 1912 Catalog. 


All sizes, 2 to 25 h.p., jump spark, and make and break; 
one, two and three cylinders, first class machines, 
























































' ’ prompt shipment, no duty to pay and Adams pays the 
Jreight any place in Canada. You have everything 
your own way, What ts your address? 
THE ADAMS LAUNCH AND ENGINE MFG. CO., PENETANG, ONT. 
' ’ 
pre SNE Ba Ta a ~~ a EET 77] 
| a | | HEALTHY ENJOYMENT 
Ps “ee ge +. -| Motor Boating is one of the most 
healthy and exhiiarating sports, and 
you can get a great deal of pleasure out 
of a good boat. We make boats from 
any material you desire, and guarantee 
satisfaction. The illustration shows one 
of our boats, the most speedy and 
handsome boat on Ottawa waters. Its 
owner is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
we can guarantee you equal satisfaction. 
Write for our interesting catalogue, 
with prices, and let us talk it over. 
OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. YOUNG, BUILDER & DESIGNER 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
O 
FOR YOURSELF 3 
° 
- 
2 a 
There is a lot of satisfaction in ‘ 3 3 
. , . be 
owning a boat which is made ac- ee To avoid the danger 
cording to your own ideas of boat 23% of Typhoid or Tubercu- 
. + a x ‘ ap : e=3 losis. The Medical 
design. We will make, if you wish, =~&¢ Health Officer gives this 
. ° . - advice because they 
a semi-finished hull, a knock down | <0 Know the terrible com 
frame with parts or a finished boat, sequences resulting from 
2 impure water drinking. 
and guarantee perfect satisfac- | S Avoid all risk of | these 
; TT dangers and drink fresh 
| ‘ tion. 17th Original Size sparkling pure water. 


The Berkefield Filter is 

Write and tell us your ideas for a safe guard against impure germ laden 

° water. It costs but little, insures your health, 

yous boat. We will be pleased and saves a deal of trouble. No more boil- 
to discuss the matter with you. ing of drinking water. Get one. 


“op os : OUR CATALOGUE OF FILTERS AND 
Send for our Catalog ‘‘R, with prices THEIR USES SENT ON REQUEST. SEND 


YOUR ADDRESS. 
ROBERTSON BROS. GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO., LTD. 


Foot of Bay St. HAMILTON, ONT. | Sole Agents for Canada. 22 McGill College Ave., Montre 
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THE 


“SOVEREIGN” 
Hot Water Boiler 


For Winter Comforts 





HERE may not appear to be any very noticeable 
exterior difference between the “Sovereign” and other 
standard makes of hot water boilers—but there is a 

great difference, nevertheless, in heating capacity and coal 
consumption. 

The difference is mainly in the Larger First Section 
of the “Sovereign,” an improvement 
in the proportions of structure that 
quickens the circulation of the heating 
medium and increases the heating 
capacity of the boiler. 





Write for small booklet, 
‘The Dictionary of Heating,” 


bs 
mailed free to any address J 





TAYLOR-FORBES umitep 
TORONTO—1088 King St. West. MONTREAL—246 Craig St. West 


VANCOUVER—1070 Homer Street. ST. JOHN, N.B.—32 Dock Street 
QUEBEC—Mechanics Supply Co. WINNIPEG—Vulcan Iron Works 
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You Be The Judge 


A Ten Days’ Free Trial 


This is a fair offer and gives you an oppor- 
tunity to prove to your own satisfaction 
without any cost—the merits of the KING 
EDWARD VACUUM CLEANER. You _ will 
find that it is the greatest labor saver, that it 
does the cleaning thoroughly, saving you end- 
less labor. Used once a week, it will keep the 
house in clean and sanitary condition, keep- 
ing the house free from dangerous disease 
germs. 


The machine is sold direct from factory to 
you, eliminating middlemen’s profit, the bene 
fit going to your purse, for you can now 
get the identical machine at less cost than 
you formerly paid your dealers. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL IN YOUR 
HOME FOR TEN DAYS. Our confidence in 
the results obtained by the use of our ma 
chine enables us to make this liberal offer. 
Should you not be satisfied after fair trial, 
return it to us at our expense. If you like 
it, you pay us our competition defying price. 
The price, $16.00. 


WRITE TO-DAY. A FIVE YEARS GUAR- 
ANTEE WITH EACH MACHINE. 


The GEO. H. KING CO., Limited 


Woodstock, Ontario 














The “ROSS” Sporting Rifle 


is so much better than ordinary rifles that it is worth 
your while to postpone your purchase until you have 
looked into its merit. 


Its trajectory is extraordinarily flat owing to great 


muzzle velocity and it anchors game in a most won- 
derful way. 


For accuracy, power, handiness and finish you 
cannot improve on the ‘‘Ross.’’? If no dealer in your 
vicinity can show it, write direct for catalogue (post 
free) to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., QUEBEC, CAN. 


Dealers can attract considerable attention by 
specializing Ross Rifles, whose wonderful 
successes at Bisley have caused much comment. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Winter Warmth inj 
the home like they 
breath of a day in June, compar- 
ed to the July-like dryness and 
intensity of the furnace heat 
with which you are familiar. It’s 
all in the big CIRCLE WATER- 
PAN with its adequate provision 
for humidifying the heated air, 
and a furnace construc- 
tion absolutely gas 
and dust tight. 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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+ INVEST 
A 
| CENT 


This book will be 
j 2 sent free to those 
é interested, It will 
-— show just how the 
¥ 
: 











cost of a range 
ought to be esti- 
mated. 

A post card brings 
it to you. 

Send one to-day. 



































uN Yy 
FY) 
rt) Y 
| ff The cost of a range is 
not the price of a 
a 2) 


range. Many a range 
cheap in price becomes 





ae ES Sas expensive in cost as the 
‘ VD Wr ues years go by. 

ERIE H if Heavy drain on the coal 
— ~ as ay 4Y. : cellar, and repairs every 
\ pal 1 now and then, make an 
Je . = originally cheap stove a 

, wu = A very dear one indeed. 
D> Bo 4 . Before laying in your 
coal for the winter — before 
; Cs H patching up the old range — 


: ; before buying a new one — 

INVEST A CENT and get 
' our new Booklet, 

T ; — ‘*THE COST OF A RANGE.’’ 

j 

: 


PEERLESS RANGE 


| Peninsular 
Cast Iron and Steel Ranges to suit every taste and purse. 
CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED - - Preston, Ont. 
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OAD up your old ‘‘gun” with Orinoco. It’s a man’s 
smoke. Full of the goodness of pure fine-crop Virginia 
patiently sun-cured and aged to a wonderful mellow- 

ness. Every package contains the concentrated knowledge of 50 years in 
blending fine tobacco. Orinoco is cool, sweet and mild, with nary a ‘‘bite”’ 
in a thousand pipefuls. Try it. All smokeshops. 


TUCKETT'S O RINOCO rTosBacco 


Packages and Tins—Ten Cents. 
TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, 


Te le Lee . " . ae 7 ar = SEE TT ae ee = 
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For Motor Car Lubrication 
USE 






arine 


#o 


' It leaves practically no carbon deposit on cylinders and spark 
plugs and its lubricating and cushioning qualities are unsurpassed. 





We have had many years’ experience in the oil business, and we 


~ fe find Polarine is the best automobile oil yet produced. 
a Polarine is sold in}, 1 and 5 gallon cans—the small cans, 
flat shape, easy to hand/e, also in barrels and half barrels. 
: 
» tee INSIST ON GETTING THE ORIGINAL POLARINE PACKAGE 


; The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 
; WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX and QUEEN 
CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
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GASOLINE ALWAYS AT 
HAND 
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The Heller-Aller Underground Storage 
Plant for gasoline is a money saver; you can 
buy your gasoline cheaper by getting larger 
quantities, and you can keep it safe from ex- 
plosion, fire or evaporation. The tank is 
placed outside under the ground, while the 
pump is erected in the garage or outside. 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH PRICES, and LET US SHOW 
YOU HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON GASO- 


LINE, 
THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 
Windsor “te Ontario 

















You are Not Satisfied 


with your smoke, You blame the tobacco and 
try another kind, without complete satisfaction. 
Perhaps it’s the pipe that’s wrong. Try an 
H.B.B. Pipe and use your favorite tobacco 
with comfort. H.B.B. Pipes are made in Lon- 
don; only the best briar is selected, and care- 
ful workmanship makes an H.B.B. Pipe the 
standard that others follow. 


“THE HISTORY OF SMOKING,” A BOOK- 
LET THAT WILL INTEREST YOU AND 
GIVE USEFUL HINTS ABOUT PIPES AND 
HOW TO SELECT THEM, WILL BE SENT 
FREE. SEND TO “DEPT. T.” FOR IT. 


THE HEYES BROS., LIMITED 


80 Bay Street Toronto, Ont. 








| 














BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 


Ryne ie have a 
th oroug knowledge 
of autumobiles pee 4 THIS JOB PAYS 
the driving of them Loaf 
are always in @ good 
position to demand 
a good salary 
with good 
steady em- 
ployment 
We can 
make you an 
expertinfive 
weeks of 
your spare 
time. Free 
model and 
personal in- 
structions 
for each student. 
Send for our free § 
booklet and prices. - 
Owners.—We supply (age 
competent men. pie. 









Torento Automobile Institute, 253 Huron St.. Toronto 


‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected tor the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1910, 
the Amateur Championship of Ireland. 1911, 
the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 


Photo Illustrated Cata- 

logue on Application to 

THuS. PADMORE & SONS 
Contractors to 
H.M Government. 


118 EDMUND 
STREET 





BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 








1% Horse Power 
For 1% Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to 
be absolutely the greatest engine value on 
the market. Built by automobile men with 
automobile machinery—runs economically on 
kerosene or guasoline—your two hands the 
only tools you’ll need. The simplest con- 
struction of any power plant—your 14-year- 
old boy can take care of it. Made of the 
finest material, every moving part works as 
smooth and sweet as a watch. Our free book 
tells how we make a better engine at a lower 
price than our competitors. Write for free 
book and 15-day free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Street - Detroit,|Mich. 


$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 
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“The Ideal Car”’ 


One car may be fast; another car may be a good hill climber— 
yet another may be silent and of good appearance. . 
The Ideal Car is the one in which all of these qualities are 
combined. 

Such a car is the 1913 Russell ‘‘30.’’ 


It has every known feature that has yet been designed or invented 
to improve the comfort and simplicity of automobiling. 


And it is made in Canada, by Canadians, for Canadians, and is, 
essentially, a Canadian’s car. 


lf you are interested in it, write to West Toronto for some ex- 
planatory literature. 


Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Touring Model - - $2,500 
Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Model - - $2,600 


Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Roadster Model $2,550 
We are also makers of the Famous Russell Knight Car. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Limited 
WEST TORONTO 


BRANCHES AT—Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Melbourne, Aust. 








1913 Russell *’ 30 
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This Car Seeks First Honors In Its Class for 1913 


Three speeds 106 inch wheel- 
forward. base. 


Long stroke mo- 
tor, 3% x 5% 


Rear shock ab- 
sorber. 


Trimmings, 
black and 


inches. 
Enclosed valves. 
Three bearing 

crankshaft. 
Unit power plant 
Multiple disc 


Sliding gears. 

Full floating 
axle, 

Centre control. 

Zenith carbur- 
etor. 


32x3% inch tires 

Quick detach- 
able rims. 

Mohair top, with 
envelope. 


Prest-o-lite tank 
Gas headlights. 


Oil side and tail 
lamps. 


nickel. 
Standard color, 

black. 
Magneto and 
camshaft driven 
by silent Coven- 


clutch, Bosch magneto. Windshield. Tools—horn. try chain. 


a, Ly, ef 
VALLE WINCUULE $1,150 


~ 


Here is a car at $1,150, built in accordance with 
the high code of honor which marks the 
manufacture of the best cars—cars far 
above it in price. 


that more miscroscopic analysis you would 
apply were a larger monetary investment 
involved. 


have pictured in book form some of the 
processes which justify our belief that this 
Hupmobile is the best car of its class in 
the world; and we want you to see and 
read it. ; 


‘laims close relationship with those cars— 
not in size, because it is a car of lesser 
dimensions, of course—but in all of the in- 
gredients which constitute integrity of con- 


struction. , , 
also want you to see and ride in the car— 


samples are now in the hands of Hupmobile 
dealers. 


It asks to be set apart and judged, not by the 
standards its price would suggest, but by 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk F, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Preston Metal Garage in Use 


Preston Metal Garages 


HE ideal home for your car. Proof against 

all the weather elements—against burglars 

and against lightning. No insurance needed as 
there is nothing to burn. 





Since we began to manufacture these buildings, 
we have sold many, and every owner is a booster 
for us. we want you to be one of our boosters. 


Send for our little booklet, ‘A New Home for 
Your Car,” which tells all about these ideal metal 
shelters, giving prices and sizes. A post card will 
bring it to you immediately. 


Agents wanted in every locality 
COUPON 














The Metal Shingle and Siding Co., Limited, Preston, Ont.: 


Please mail me information in regard to your Preston Metal Garages. 
(Please give us style of your car so we will know on what size garage to quote you,) 






Address 
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Duty Paid 


Model “71 T” 


Complete Electric Light- 
ing Outfit, Generator and 
Storage Battery 

Self Starter 

45 Horsepower 

Timken Bearings 


Center Control 

Wheel Base 114 inches 
Brewster green body, 
ivory striped, nickel 
plated and dead black 
trimming 


value which astonished the modern, practical and advanced con- 


HIS car is another Overland We have incorporated into it every 
i public in general and venience and comfort. It is fully 


astounded the trade in par- equipped with the very best of 
ticular. This, too, knocks to atoms everything. This means top -— 
all previous records. Nineteen hun- windshield—starter — gas tank — 
dred dollars now buys you an auto- speedometer—in fact, every practi- 
mobile, large enough, big enough, cal accessory made for automobiles. 
powerful enough, sound enough and Nothing is lacking. It is electrically 
complete enough to compare in ser- lighted throughout. This means all 
vice, endurance and comfort with lights—head, side and tail. It has 
any car made, regardless of price. n very long wheel base—a remark- 
The above detailed specifications “bly powerful forty-five horsepower 
explain the value in a concise way. ™otor—and big tires. 
Here are the facts which represent The body of this car is finished 
this most remarkable motor car in rich dark Brewster green. All 
value. metal parts are heavily nickel plat- 
For precisely the same reason ¢4 and trimmed in dead black. In 


that we can take what is the aver-  %ppearance this is probably one of 
magnificent cars ever 


age $1,500 market value and give it the, most 
to you for $1,325, so can we take _ Duilt. 

the average $2,500 market value and 
give it to you for $1,950. 


This model was designed to meet ACTION, 


a much larger family touring car. W110. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Completely Equipped 


DELIVERIES PROMPT, PRO- 
VIDING YOU TAKE IMMEDIATE 
CATALOGUE ON RE- 
the requirements of those wanting QUEST. PLEASE ASK FOR BOOK 














» WAS 
XK 
Warner Speedometer : \ V [7 
Mohair 7op and Boot XO oy! 
Clear Vision Wina 
Shield 


Prestolite Tank 


>» 
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the plug 
for winter use— 


The same feature that makes Sharp Sparks the 
best for Summer use makes them incomparable in 
winter. The secondary combustion chamber (see 
illustration) is an exclusive feature of 


SHARP SPARK 
PLUGS 


The spark across the gap in the bullet-shaped nose of this plug ex- 
plodes the gas in the secondary combustion chamber, which in turn fires 
the gas in the cylinder. The gas in this enclosed chamber is always 
heated above the temperature of the gas in the rest of the cylinder, 
and is the last to cool when the engine is at rest. As a result the Sharp 
Spark Plug, more than any other plug on the market, helps you to 
avoid the nuisance of long cranking and bothersome priming. 
























GIVE THEM A TRIAL THIS FALL. 


By taking advantage of our four months’ free trial offer, you can 
give Sharp Sparks a thorough test under all conditions of service at our 
expense. Your money is refunded if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
Sharp Sparks are guaranteed for one year. 


FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘AUTOMOBILE IGNITION.’’ 


Contains a complete guide for locating and remedying ignition 
troubles and a full description of the construction and self-cleaning 
qualities of this plug. Pocket size. USE THE COUPON BELOW. 


The General Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 


The Sharp Spark Plug 
Company 


3370 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE MOST PERFECT PRESERVATION FOR THE 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


One’s Face and Hands have to bear a great deal from exposure to Sun, 
Wind, and the use of Hard Water, and some consideration and care 
are certainly due to them. It is so much easier to prevent discomfort 
than to get rid of it; the surest means is to apply a little 


BEETHAMS 





night and morning. It will keep the skin in perfect condition all the 
year round, preventing and removing roughness, redness, tan and irri- 
tation. Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 


M.BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 



































COMMON SENSE KILLS 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER ci 


WHAT ARE ~ to Common Sense Mfg. Co. ROA UES & 
all other 381 Queen St. West, .. ores 


OUTING HANDBOOKS ? 


They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
all phases of outdoor and home life. “‘From bee-keep- 
ing to big game shooting’’ indicates the scope. 

The series is based on the plan of one subjecttoa 
book and each book complete. The authors are experts. 
Every book is specially prepared for this series. 


While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
appearance they are not in any sense connected. Size 
4% x7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 2 ; U i i A N 
Fixed price, seventy cents per volume,postage 5c, extra. e 


Toronto, Ont. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO Mest reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited paper business, buys waste peper of all grades in 
Technical Book Department, any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- 


ly attended to. Best serviee guaranteed. 


2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phene. Main 4698. Ss _ TORONTO. 


Toronto, Canada 






































HEALTH 
COMFORT/@™==> ZIG-ZAG HEAT TUBES 


HEAT EVERY ROOM ALIKE 
Talk It Over With Us. 


To have one room stifling and another room scarcely warm is very 
unsatisfactory, besides being unhealthy; yet how many homes have 
not experienced this annoyance? The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
gives even heat all over the house, making a saving on fuel that 
will astonish you. There are many points of superiority in the 
‘‘Kelsey’’ besides its economy, healthfulness and comfort. 40,000 
homes are enjoying its advantages. They investigated and were 
convineed. . i 

Join the happy 40,000. 


There are reasons for Kelsey superiority. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ‘‘S’’ WHICH 
DESCRIBES THE SYSTEM IN DETAIL. 


THE JAMES SMART MANUNACTURING CO. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. Limited BROCKVILLE,{ONT. 
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WAINWRIGHT 


200 to 300% better crops than they expected is the report we have from Wain- 





wright. Being a divisional point on the G. T. P. with large and extensive building 
operations of a substantial class now going up, and a monthly payroll by the G. T. P. 


of $18,000, makes Wainwright a real live town. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET AND PLANS. THE PRICES ARE 
LOW, AND THE TITLE IS DIRECT FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 


MONTREAL & WESTERN LAND CO. 


518 Transportation Building, MONTREAL 




















“Knowing One’s Way ‘About ” 


When we go abroad, we reveal in a hundred different ways whether or not we are 
experienced travelers—whether we ‘‘know our way about.’’ 


One important point that surely reveals experience or the lack of it, is the manner 
in which money is carried. The seasoned tourist always provides himself with 


Dominion Express Company 
Travellers’ Cheques 


He knows that this is the only practical, common-sense way to keep himself supplied 
with funds at all times, in all countries For, everywhere you go, these Travellers 
Cheques are accepted as readily as gold; no need to have yourself ‘‘identified,’’ no 
need to hunt up a friend in a strange town no chance of dispute over discounts—you 
know just how many ‘‘pounds,”’ ‘‘franes,’’ ‘‘kroner,’’ ‘‘marks,’’ ‘‘lire,’’ ete., each 
$10, $20, $50, $100 or $200 cheque is worth 


Find the nearest Dominion Express Agent, and ask him for full particulars before you 
go on your next trip in Canada, United States or abroad. 
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orkton 
iS young 
but growing 


In 1894 Yorkton had a _ popula- 
tion of only 215, with a tax roll 
of $114.61. To-day it has a popu- 
lation of over 3,500, with an 
assessment of $3,500,000. 


There are to-day some of the 
finest private and public build- 
ings found in the West located 
in Yorkton, as well as many 
manufacturing concerns employ- 
ing large staffs of employes. The 
town owns and econtrols its 
waterworks and sewerage Ssys- 
tem, electric light plant, and en- 
joys the production of a_ well- 
organized and equipped fire de 
partment. 


Invest some of your capital in 
Yorkton, and you will be assured 
of profitable and quick returns. 


Yorkton is growing by leaps and 
bounds, owing largely to its ad- 
mirable location, surrounded as 
it is by a veritable natural park, 
and to the fact of its great ex- 
panse of. beautiful farming terri- 
tory to draw from without the 
magnetic trade drawing influence 
of the larger cities to detract 
business. Yorkton is the com- 
mercial distributing centre for 
Eastern Saskatchewan, and is 
bound to grew. Come and watch 
it grow and profit thereby. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


G. H. Bradbrook, 


Secretary Board of Trade, 





Yorkton, Sask. 
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HE “KALAMAZOO” Binder 

has practically overcome every 
objection that has ever been offered 
against the loose leaf idea. 


There is no comparison between it 
and any other binder now known. 


Its capacity is greater than any other. 


It requires no padding with unneces- 
sary sheets. 


The writing surface is firm and flat. 
Sheets are easily inserted and removed. 
Leaves are kept in perfect alignment. 


There are no exposed metal parts to 
injure the desk. 


Don’t remain dissatisfied with Loose 
Leaf Systems. Let us show you 
what the “Kalamazoo” binder will do. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 


““W.’? IT WILL TELL YOU ALL 
ABOUT IT. 

















Book Makers Spadina 
roe / Toronto 


Warwick Bros. & Rutte 


Limited 


Loose Lea & Account-: King & 
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MOOSE JAW 


The city where no man is out of employment. 


LOCATED in the Heart of the World’s 
Granary. 


INDUSTRIES locating at the rate of one 
per month. 
Fourteen distinct railway outlets. 


SUCCESS of new industries a certainty with 
Moose Jaw’s great advantages. 


ASK US FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
THIS CITY’S ACTUAL FIGURES. 


Moose Jaw Board of Trade 


R. PATTON, Secretary 














Do You Want a Farm? 


With good soil, well watered, 
close to railways. Splendid 
climate—in 


WESTERN CANADA 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, “t- ALBERTA 




















AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Display your goods on an Essex Display Rack, and they 
will practically sell themselves. 
This rack is made in many dif- 
ferent styles to suit all pur- 
poses, and wherever they are 
used they increase your sales. 
Try one and you will be satis- 
fied with the result. 


Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. 


JOSEPH R. WILSON 
204 STAR BUILDING 
TORONTO -:- ONTARIO 
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Swift Current 
Is Good Buying 


No city’s growth has been more rapid 
in the last year—no city of less than 
10,000 population to-day has such a 
promise of being double that in five 
years—no city has greater reason to 
expect big things than 


SWIFT CURRENT 


It is an important divisional point 
of the C.P.R. 

It is a great wheat-shipping place 
to-day. 

It has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing more incoming freight per 
capita than any other town in 
America. 

It has a Dominion Lands Office that 
led all offices for homesteading last 
year . 

It has prosperous, progressive citi- 
zens, who are building a fine city— 
the permits to date this year ex- 
ceed the half million mark. 

J. L. Doupe, late Commissioner 
C.P.R., says: ‘‘Swift Current will be 
the biggest city in Southwestern 
Saskatchewan. ’’ 








Argyle Crescent is a choice residential 
sub-division inside the town—let us tell 
you all about it. Lots now selling at 
$150 to $200 (4% down). May be worth 
double that in less than a year—write 
now. 


Western Canada Realty 


Company 
169 Dundas St. London, Ont. 
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a4 4 In these days of big busi- 
Sy inc VY ness, where noisy typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and 
the general confusion of the large office, raise a perfect 
din, something is needed to shut out the other sounds from 
your ear when you use the telephone. The Goodrich Tele- 
phone Receiver Cushion solves the problem. Fits any stand- 
ard receiver, Conforms readily 
to the ear. Made of soft, pli- 
able rubber, fits snugly, ex- 
cludes all other sounds. Sani- 
tary; just a plain rubber disc; 
no pneumatic part to crack and 
fill with dirt; easily detached 
and cleaned. Made to match 
your receiver; dark rubber, nev- 
er discolors. 

WE WILL MAIL TO ANY 
ADDRESS ria i 
P RECEIPT OF  60c. V c 
Price 60 Cents FOR CIRCULAR, 


i | 
We want to show you this | | You Can Hear So 











| SANITARY CONDITION AT YOUR DESK 
Have you ever realized what a large number of germs 
are circulated by the use of sponges, wetting the finger 
on the  : etc. ? d ‘ . 
Try the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re- 
quires no moisture and is cleaner and quicker. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


| MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO. 
| 








Canadian Agent’ 171 Mutual St. Toronto 
NY 


Waist 





This is our Office Tilter No, 106, and we would like 
you te see it. It is at any good office furniture deal- 
er’s, and is the best value made in an office chair. 
Designed on comfortable lines, made from the finest 









iaaee 






. ip ; “e fe, 

—— oak, and upholstered in leather. Lasts a - His Wie ~ h na) 
WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, HN \\ \) yf Mae 

WITH PRICES OF OUR OFFICE CHAIRS AND Wi yy) 

STOOLS. ‘. 2 ve Ze 

BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED Wy. 

HANOVER . - - . - ONTARIO ¥ 
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bneas SPECIMEN 
HMALF-TONE FROM 
©) FRETOUCHED PHOTO 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WASH DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTO RETOUCHING 


THE ALEXANDER ENGRAVING CO." 


552 ADELAIDE St WEST, TORONTO 
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The American Lens 
Electric Sign Saves 80% 





Manufactured in Canada and 
protected by patents. 


12'Elong, 3’ deep, double side; costs only 
8c per night to ‘operate on an 8c rate 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED AND yf # -- 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS Ye Li 
Office and Works: 
121 Brock Ave., Toronto LTD. 

















AVOID THE MANY ANNOYANCES 


So common to small Gasoline Engines. In the manufacture of the 
‘*London’’ we have succeeded in producing an engine so simple in 
construction, so reliable in action, that a boy or girl can use it. 
Our perfect cooling system makes over-heating impossible, while on 
the other hand, no harm can come to engines from freezing. ‘‘The 
London’’ is a little wonder. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘No. 12’ AND FIND OUT 
WHY IT IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MAKES 


LONDON GAS POWER COMPANY, Limited, LONDON, ONTARIO 









































THE CHARM OF A HOME 


Good taste and good judgment go further in the building and furnishing of an artistic 
home then a large bank account. Given the two former and a limited amount of 
money, the results will be more satisfactory from an aesthetic viewpoint that if 
each article that went into the making of that home was purchased with the sole 
idea of being the most expensive that money could buy. The selection of the roofing 
material used on the home above illustrated indicates taste and good judgment, 
together with a far-sighted sense of economy in regard to the cost of maintenance. 
The building is covered with 


ASBESTOSILA IE seincies 


THE ASBESTOS MFG. CO., Limited, E. T. Bank Building, MONTREAL 


FACTORY AT LACHINE, QUE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET McL., 
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Saves Time, Money, Trouble 
and Disputes 


By installing one of our latest style 








—_—— 








Time Recording Clocks your em- 
ployees will be marked automatically 
the exact time they arrive and depart, 
showing all lates, short time and 

overtime in red figures, 














e? oF | 
‘ ee @6 eo! 
3° ae? hd PPL) 


Our system is used 
by the largest manu- 
facturers throughout 
Canada, and there are 
more of our Time Re- 


while all regular time Oy a. a 
is shown in a different iy i i ay egy 
color. 


WAWOOD 
AGON 


TREAL- TORN 


corders in use through- 
out Canada than all 
other makes combined. 


Our system of time 


5% \ 

TS ° 

*e,*eeeceee® ge 
*eeoeeee?® 


rr 
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| 
[See 
| a 


keeping insures you 
against any loss of 
time, and it is guaran- 
teed to be absolutely 
accurate. We have a 
System to suit your 
business, and will be 
pleased to send you our 
illustrated catalog with 
specimens of work 














done, etc. 





























WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
“G” AND LET US SHOW YOU THE REMARKABLE 
IMPROVEMENT A TIME RECORDER WILL MAKE ON 
YOUR PROFITS. 


W. A. WOOD 


Head Office and Salesrooms: 


19 BLEURY ST. - - - MONTREAL 


Branch Office: Factory: 
53 SPARKHALL AVE., TORONTO 40 ST. GEORGE ST., MONTREAL 
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LETTERS OF 
REFINEMENT 


The successful business man is careful as to 
the appearance of his correspondence. You 
may have desired a more refined quality in 
your letters, a sharper, cleaner and more legible 
writing. You can get it with Peerless materi- 
als. They cost no more than the ordinary 
kinds, but give you fifty per cent. better and 
longer service. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF OUR ‘‘KLEAR 
KOPY’’ AND PEERLESS CARBON PAP- 
ERS. THEY WILL CONVINCE YOU OF 
THE QUALITY OF OUR GOODS WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 


The PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO., 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


176-178 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 


AGENTS—Walter Hall, Sydney, C.B.; Quebec, 0. H. Manning & Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q.; J. R. C, Dobbs, Kingston, Ont.; Federal Typewriter Co., Ottawa, 
Ont.; A. A. Langford, London, Ont,; Willson Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; 
Young & Kennedy, Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co., Vancouver, B.C.; 
Toronto, all dealers, 















































AN ENORMOUS PRODUCTION 


As many as 5,000 complete personal form 
Write your letters yourself with ; A 
the Writerpress. “Make them letters with name and address in on each one 


strong, interesting, personal.” —that is what one boy or girl in an office can 
See that your circulars are busi- 
ness pullers. 


THE WRITERPRESS 


In addition, by means of a direct inking 
carriage you can do all your office printing 
yourself at a saving of one-half the amount 





accomplish in a single day on 














you now pay your printer. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 
The Canadian Writerpress Go. 


Limitea 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 
Easy end convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 
Will sot tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
tL THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





























75,000,000 “0. K.” _ PAPER 


SOLD the past YEAR should 





: o'.3 , 4 convince of their 
: fay) Dt pena SUPERIORITY. 
: JOHN HEATH'S (tre 2} YepF Stationers nth OFRICE BANK, 


: TELEPHONE PEN 0278. og pn eck; “gate epe one ea in 


>=) fp their use as well as Perfect Se- 


9 . + curity Easily put on or taken 
AS aititiaih te in Canada. /u-9} y > a 4) = oft with the bane and finger. 
ee ae : needa cf Can ae ane peony ane 
é : ; =4 if “bord sizes. Put upin brass 
t To be had of the leading Stationers ' i er ar ” 


” in Canada. a Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
== == =e All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. Nois 














FACTORY STOOLS THAT 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


How often do you have to renew the supply of 
stools for your shop or factory? Those ordinary 
stools are a constant expense. 

Our stools are made from angle steel, and the = Sa eo 
seats are finished in polished hardwood. They — PRESTON 
are indestructible, =... ONTARIO 

One of our many pleased customers writes as ig : 
follows :—“The two stools you supplied us with 
last July have 
given excellent 
satisfaction, and 
we will replace all 
our wooden stools 
with your goods 
as our require- 
ments demand. In 
the meantime en- 
ter our order for 
two dozen 18 
inch.” 





Send for our 
illustrated ca- 
talogue, with 
descriptions 
and prices. Get 
furniture that 
lasts a life- 
time. 
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Canada Wire & Iron Goods Company 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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Ornamental Railings FOR 
BANKS 


AND 
OFFICES 


HE handsome 
orn a m ental 
iron railing 

shown above was 
installed by us in 


the Canadian 
Bank of Com- 
merce, Regina. 


Scores of banks 
and offices have 
had us design and 
install ornamental 
railings for them. 
We would like to 
Sanne ot — show you what we 
Po A PINE AE Se Na NCL i WAL can do for your in- 

SN PLR RI ANG SONNEI ON a stitution, no mat- 
ter whether a 
neat inexpensive 
counter railing or 


“A 


> .. 


Have your architect write us or write direct for our catalogues = of : the a 
1 elaborate styles 
and estimates. desired. 


3 


DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS LIMITED, London, Canada 

















FOR HOME-BUILDING 


Milton Fireflash Brick is Particularly Desirable 


MILTON BRICK 


‘‘A Genuine Milton Brick Has the Name ‘MILTON’ on it.” 


are of two distinct styles—red fireflash and buff fire- 
flash: The colors—being natural to the shale—are 
permanent and not affected by climate or weather. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Dept. D. 
MILTON, ONTARIO 


Agents for Fiske Tapestry Brick 
TORONTO OFFICE, . - - JANES BUILDING 
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wiQUICK SERVICE 


QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a system of Our Carriers in 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove 
the equipment without cost to you. 
It will pay you to investigate oar modern improved Electric 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G 


GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE GO., LTD. 


99 “ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 
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BE SURE YOU GET 








GENUINE Luxfer PRISMS 




















Don’t let any one persuade you that any mere piece of corrugated glass 
is a Luxfer Prism. 


Calling an Onion a Rose 


does not take away the odor peculiar to the vegetable. An onion’s always an 
onion, possessing well defined limitations of usefulness. 


In the same way, corrugated glass is a very useful thing in its own field— 
but calling it a Luxfer Prism cannot endow it with qualities that are pecu- 
liar to real Luxfer Prisms. 

The prism lights manufactured by this company in Canada are the only 
genuine Luxfer Prisms possessing all the well known Luxfer powers of 
light refraction. 

Various forms of corrugated glass masquerading under various names are 
often offered as substitutes for the genuine Luxfer Prisms on the ground 
of cheapness. 

But, instead of being cheaper, they are infinitely dearer; because they can 
never serve the real purpose of the real Luxfer Prism and when subjected 
to hard wear (as in sidewalk lights) they soon become absolutely useless. 

It will pay you, in visible dollars and cents, to insist upon genuine Luxfer 
Prisms—the only scientifically accurate, time-tested prisms made in the 
world. 


ANY GOOD ARCHITECT WILL 
CONFIRM THIS—ASK YOURS. 


LUXFER PRISM COMPAR, LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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Save Your Eyes 


Bookkeepers, your eyesight is valuable to you. The reflection of the light and the 
lines on the paper you use is gradually destroying your eyesight. At the end of the 
day you are tired and jaded. That is partly the result of the action of the paper on 
the nerves of your eyes. 


Security Sight Preserving Ledger 


EVERY SHEET WATER MARKED 


is made in a pale shade of green which the most noted surgeons agree is the most 
restful to the eyes, and on which the writing appears clearly and distinctly. 

Once marked on with ink this paper retains the mark and it cannot be erased by any 
process without the erasure being plainly visible. It is secure. 


Send for a sample and try it yourself. The sample 
costs nothing, and it will be a revelation to you. 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
Exclusive Agents for Canada 

















We are now showing 
all the latest designs 
and newest colorings 


for Fall Wear. 


BROWN BROS. 


LIMITED 
51 WEST WELLINGTON ST. 


| TORONTO 
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The Underwood is the result of con- 


centrated effort to 
achieve the ideal. It embodies in one machine 
all that is of value in a typewriter. 


WONDERFULLY efficient organization, the 

highest inventive genius, a capital of fourteen 
million dollars—all are constantly focused on this 
single objective—the production of one perfect 
writing-machine. 


— Franklin Institute, in awarding to the Under- 

wood the Elliott-Cresson Medal for “ingenuity, 
skill and perfection of workmanship”’ say in their 
report—‘‘We find in Underwoods having more than 
five years’ usage, no detrimental wear.” 


The Underwood is sold at the 
price which should be paid 
for a machine of its quality. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


Everywhere in Canada 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 
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A Fourth Use for (== © Sy 
Window ese 
‘Envelope (“Sarr 




















1—Statements 
2—Invoices 
3—Circular Letters 


EGULAR CORRESPONDENCE is being more and more generally mailed under 
cover of the BEE WINDOW ENVELOPE. For three good reasons: So that 


circular letters cannot be distinguished from regular letters ; to save time and money 
now spent in addressing ordinary envelopes ; and, most important, for SAFETY. ( There 
is not a business man of any lengthy experience in Canada who has not had some deal 
collapse through a clerk's mixing of envelopes in the hurry of a late mail. { It is so easy 
for the office boy to put Brown’s letter in Smith’s envelope. And it's so difficult to 
straighten the mix-up and keep the business and friendship endangered by so human an 


error. Q Moral: Use the B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE---saves trouble, time and money. 


Send for samples and prices of this new Envelope. We will 
see you are supplied, either through regular dealer or direct. 


BARBER-ELLIS, imitea, 62 Wellington st. W., Toronto 



































The David Williams Company, the publishers of ‘‘Iron Age,’’ who preach efficien- 
ey to the iron, steel, machinery and allied industries, practice it in their own 


offices by using 
The Edison | 
see Dictating Machine J | 


A recent letter from the David Williams Co. 
tells how machine dictation was first tried out 
by one of the editors, whose dictation is neces- 
sarily studied and technical, and how it made 
good to such an extent that the Edison Dic- 
tating Machine has been generally adopted by 
both editorial and business departments. 
The result is a degree of concentration, con- 
venience, speed and accuracy never before at- 
Our nor tained—and this at a decided reduction in 


“Splitting ~ other cost. 
Four-fifths”’ BE ie 
a» Q Ediron. 


oP ; ay hat 
Dictat achine Ww 
— “doing in office of 213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 
kind an , an 
shal it will do J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; 8. 
k to-day, Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, 1 Be 
R. 8. Williams & Sons Co., Ltda. McDermott Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man.; M. W. Welt & Go, Ltd, 08 Granville Bt, 
ancouver, 
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WITH 


JAMIESON’S PREPARED PAINTS 482 VARNISHES 


IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE FOR WHAT PURPOSE YOU WANT THEM YOU 
WILL FIND ONE OF OUR PRODUCTS THAT WILL GIVE HIGH CLASS RESULTS. 


BRANDS: CROWN and ANCHOR-—ISLAND CITY—RAINBOW 
Ask Your Dealer 


R..C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED  STAB8LISHED Montreal and Vancouver 


Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 





















RIviERA. || WEsTINDIES 
ITALY — PANAMA CANAL 
AND EGywprtT SOUTH AMERICA 


THE LARGEST BRITISH STEAMERS THE NEWEST STEAMERS 
In THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE To THe West INDIES 


“ADRIATIC” *toxs “LAURENTIC” ‘tone 
“CSC E DRIC” 734825 “MEGANTIC” ‘4877 
Sailing From New York Sailing From New York 
NOVEMBER 3O, JANUARY 8, JANUARY 22, 
JAN.7, JAN. 21, FEB.18, FEBRUARY 8, FEBRUARY 22 
—-MARCH 4 — 28 AND 29 Days.$175anpUpwarps 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


WHITE STAR LINE 


7 NINE BROADWAY, NEW YoRK 5 


@QFrFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERY WHERE 
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What Does Each Minute 





Cost Your 


F each man who works for you loses 
if only five minutes of your time 
every day, you suffer a large loss 
at the end of a year. 
If you have fifteen men, each of whom 
loses five minutes a day, your loss may 
be counted in hundreds of dollars. 
What a waste of profits. Hundreds of 
dollars gone and nothing to show 
where or how. 
The INTERNATIONAL TIME RE- 
CORDER will show you how much 
time you receive for the amount you 
pay in wages and the INTERNATION- 
AL JOB RECORDER will show you 
how much your work has cost you, so 
that you know exactly the lowest price 
at which you can afford to sell it to 
make a reasonable profit. 





SEND FOR OUR BOOKLETS ON 
TIME KEEPING AND JOB COST. 
ING. THEY ARE FREE AND WILL 
SHOW YOU HOW TO KEEP RE- 
CORD OF YOUR PROFITS. 





International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


19-23 Alice Street, Toronto 
30 Querbes Ave., Outremount, Montreal, Que. 518 Somerset Bldg 


., Winnipeg, Man. 
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You Cannot Afford 


SA 


those customers who know the 

time or expense that is required 

to replace the cases which get 

broken in transportation. This 

often happens unless you are 

using H. & D. Packing Cases. 

We are experts at packing and 

shall be glad to solve your diffi- 

culties. You have only to tell 

us the nature of your product, 

its size and the number you 

ship in one package and we will ay 

send prepaid a SAMPLE BOX exactly suited to your needs. 
We save your time in packing. Save damage in transit. 
Save money’/in freight bills. 

H. & D. corrugated boxes have all the advantages over 
the old style heavy wooden boxes, not only in weight, but for 
strength and durability, and 1000 collapsible H: & D. boxes 

require no more space than 10 of 
your wooden boxes now occupy. 
, Investigate to-day without any 
HOW TO PACK IT cost or obligation on your part. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “HOW TO 
PACK IT,’’ HAS VALUABLE INFORMATION 
FOR EVERY SHIPPING HOUSE, SEND FOR 
IT—IT COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto Ontario 
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A freight elevator is a 
great cost saver 


HOUSANDS of orders are plac- so as to work most efliciently—with 
ed on the ‘‘price basis’’ every out lost motions. You can _ store 


day. In machinery lines, qual- stock conveniently. You save money 
ity is important, but the price every way. 
counts equally as much. Success lies If you have more floors than 
in keeping prices down, while keep- one, it puts them all on _ the 


ing quality up. Eco- same level — makes 


om, 
en pay the pro- OTIs FENSOM pets “uo as acces 
E = “~ i ran sible as the ground 
In handling heavy Ra RE Tes I i floor for all kinds of 
materials, the heavy ELEVAT ORS purposes. 


cost of shifting and hauling about An Otis Fensom Freight Elevator 
the shop either eats into the profits, costs you very little. It saves a 
or boosts selling prices. great deal. Probably you can have 
In handling all kinds of goods, an an equipment for much less than 7 
Otis Fensom Freight Elevator will you think. Send for ‘‘Freight Ele 4 
save you dollars every day. It cuts vators and Their Uses.’’ It tells ¢ 
out unnecessary labor. It enables the story. / 
you to arrange your tools and stock Use the coupon—NOW. ae em 


7 your book 
7 on Elevators. 


OTIS FENSOM my 
ELEVATOR COMPANY Ps 

Limited / pat” oi esthdbss ce ee 
Traders Bank Building, Toronto ms "ih a 
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The General Says: 


“If I could sho o my three enormous mills you would 
then readily see why I can manufacture highest grade, durable 
Roofing at a low cost and do not hesitate to guarantee it to you for 
15 years. That’s why I call it Ce-taln-teed Roofing, Quality 
Certified, Durability Guaranteed.’’ 


Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified Durability Guaranteed 


Comes in shingles or rolls 


The quality of the asphalt used in roof coverings 1s important because 
roofs don't wear out, they dry out. The real life of the roofing is in the 
saturating and waterproofing compound used. Only the best grades of 
raw materials are used in the manufacture of Cerrain-teed Roofing. 
These are selected as the result of a quarter of a century's experience 
and kept up-to-date by the General's Board of Expert Chemists. 


Look for the Certain-teed label when you buy 
Roofing—quality and durability guaranteed. 


On each and every roll of Certain-teed Rubber Roofing or bundle 
of Certain-teed Rubber Shingles you buy from your local dealer you 
will find a Certain-teed \abel of quality—a 15 years’ guarantee. In- 
sist on this Certain-teed label and take no sub- 


stitutes—it is tor your protection, and gives you the 
benefit of the low manufacturers’ cost, Certain- 


teed Roofing is sold throughout the provinces of 


Canada by local dealers and is distributed by 
wholesale jobbers in St. John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Regina, Moose 
Jaw, Brandon, Vancouver, Victoria. Write to- 
day tor our new book, B-H-5, ** How to Build for 
LESS Money ’’—it takes you on a picture trip 
hrough one of our big mills—it's free for the 
asking. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 


Largest Roofing and Building Paper Manufac- 
turers in the World 


WINNIPEG - - - MANITOBA 
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It gives your customer a statement of his account to date. 


It does away with the cumbersome, inefficient system of running monthly 


It prevents customers from running a bill beyond their financial ability to 


- 33 It gives your customer a bill of his current purchase. 

( 
5 (3) It does all your bookkeeping with one writing. 

(4) It keeps your accounts always posted up to the minute. 
x (5) It prevents mistakes in bookkeeping. 

(6) 1t prevents clerks from forgetting to charge items. 

(7) 
6 accounts. 

(8) It prevents customers loading your books with bad debts. 
” (9) 

ay. 

7 (10) It handles credit sales as fast as cash sales. 

(11) 


It enables settlement of accounts to be made at any time. 
It enables you to set a credit limit upon all your customers and to know 


immediately when that limit is reached. 


-14-13-12-11-10- 








q (13) It tells you immediately what your customers owe you. 
(14) It establishes the confidence and respect of your customers. 
(15) It has an immediate effect in reducing your outstanding accounts. 
- (16) It decreases the cost of running your business. 


Is not a machine that will do this in 
your store worth while? Isn’t it 
more-—isn’t it a necessity? Don’t 
you see that every day you are 
without such a machine you are ab- 
solutely losing money. Every day 
you neglect to use the coupon below 
you are just throwing away so much 
money. You are neglecting to add 
to your store equipment something 
that will surely, without a shred of 
doubt, greatly increase your earn- 
ings at the end of the year. Act 
NOW. Use the coupon NOW 


1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11- 12-13 -14- 18- 16 


» THE BARR DOES AT LEAST |; 
16 THINGS IMMEDIATELY 


3 The good effect of the Barr Register is felt immediately you install it in 14 
your store. It immediately begins to save money, save bookkeeping and 

save customers, and within a short time it has more than paid for itself 

4, becomes an absolute money-earner for you. 
the Barr Register will do for you in your store: 


and 
Here are some of the things 13 







12 
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220 King St. West 


The most VITAL part of BUSINESS 


is MONEY and ACCOUNTS. Customers are lost or offended 
by inaccurate statements through careless mistakes. The 
MeCASKEY SYSTEM OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS eliminates 
mistakes, thus saving the loss of customers, more than that it 
abolishes the old-time clumsy System of day book and ledger 
bookkeeping, saving your time, worry and expense. 
Statements are rendered unnecessary; your customer 
knows to the cent what he owes. The SIMPLICITY 
of the MeCASKEY SYSTEM wins the favor of all 
merchants who have made investigations. 


WRITE TO US FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. YOU CAN THEN JUDGE 
WHETHER OR NOT IT IS IN BEST INTERESTS 
TO BE WITHOUT THE McCASKEY SYSTEM. 


DOMINION REGISTER COMPANY, Limited 


92 ONTARIO STREET, - TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 













Be Economical and Modern—Use 


Error Proor SPEED Keys 


on Your Typewriter Machines 


and eliminate errors, corrections, delays and corresponding waste 
of stationery. They save ribbons, machine mistakes, carbons 


and stationery and 


GREATLY INCREASE THE AMOUNT AND IMPROVE THE 
APPEARANCE OF THE WORK TURNED OUT 


They also minimize the noise and are so much easier on the fingers and eyes. 


THE COST IS SMALL * SE wo = >: 
LET US SEND YOU A SET ON TRIAL COUPON | 
A FEW GOOD AGENTS WANTED | Please send us booklet and further 


particulars re your two weeks trial | 


SIMPLEX DEVICES, Ltd. ° same .0...cc0c | 


I 
TORONTO, CAN. ' ADDRESS .........--- sentient & 
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Here’s tobacco that sure strikes 
13 every time you fire up! 


Yes, sir, Prince Albert smashes the big joy gong whether you jam it into a jimmy pipe or 
roll up a cigarette! You don’t have to mix up Prince Albert with eight other brands to 
make it taste and smell like tobacco! No, sir, you go right to it—why, as the little ducks 
beat it to water—natural like! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke 













Can’t bite your tongue! Neverdid haveteeth! Take it straight, that’s 
why all the pipe-shy boys are swinging their old T. D.’s into action. 


Listen: You can’t tell from where you’re sitting how your picture’s going 
to look. Nor can you tell how bully ‘‘P. A.” is until you fire up. Beat 
it while your shoes are good to the nearest tobacco store. 


All Canadian dealers are not yet supplied. If your dealer doesn’t sell 
it, tell him he can now order Prince Albert from his jobber. 


Sold in tidy 2 oz. red tins, handy for the pocket. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C.,U.S.A. 


% 
i 

- 
=. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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No Obstruction 
between eye 
and carriage. 


Real Visibility 


= 
+. 


Addition 


to the points of Monarch 
ypewriter Excellence pointed out by the 
tags shown above, every owner and every operator should be keenly 
interested in that great typewriter advantage of the Monarch, the 


Monarch 7282h 


which is a wonderful saver of human energy. More work and 
better work with greater ease is the net result of this feature of 
the Monarch machine. 









To the operator it means “ No 3-0’clock Fatigue,” but steady 
work with ease right up to closing time. To the employer it results 


in more work accomplished, therefore a distinct saving. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 





Monarch Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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No. 421 
LETTER SIZE 


Holds 20,000 papers. Dust 
roof. Drawers roll on roller 
arings. Solid Oak, as sub- 

stantially constructed as w 

can be glued and screwed to- 

gether. 

Golden, Natural or Weath- 
ered Oak and Birch Ma- 
hogany. 

Drawers have follow blocks. 














LEGAL PAPERS 





|\#2@ COMPACT FILING SECTIONS 





Genius is a matter 


of accessible knowledge 





You needn't KNOW—but you must 


know where to look it up—instantly. 





Its the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable. 





Sf Files hold letters or legal papers 
—on edge—for instant reference. 





FOUR}(4) COMPLETE! LINES]OFFER 


an assortment of styles, sizes ‘and qualities) at a wide 
range of price. 

You may have any capacity file for almost any size 
of business papers. 

The two cabinets shown above (Nos. 421 and 414) 
are the best values the market affords. 

They provide everything that is required of any file 
at any pfice. 

Roller bearing drawers make reference easy. 

We sell the required guide cards and folders to equip 
the files. These segregate your papers and keep them in 
accessible, compact form—for quick reference. 

Booklet ‘Filing Suggestions” explains the various 
practical ways to file and find papers, transfer corres- 
pondence, etc. You need this booklet and our catalogs 
if you have an office. 








are made in 28 styles—one for every filing re- 
quirement. They provide maximum filing space 
in smallest floor space. All Quartered Oak, hand- 
somely finished, or Birch Mahogany. Brushed 
brass trimmings. See the line in Catalog “D.” 


feds ‘1220’? LINE FILES are solid sections of 2, 3 or 4 
drawers each. Solid, substantial files for all sizes of business 
papers. Drawers on roller bearing supports. Dust Proof. 
Paneled ends and back. Quartered Oak front and top. Make 


a comparison before you buy. 
Filing Device and Stationery Supply Catalog ,°"D" [sent free with 
‘Filing Suggestions.” 
Two lines Sectional Bookcases shown in Catalog ““E.”” 
Write now—while you think of it. > 


Write us for name of nearest Canadian Dealer 





The # Manufacturing Co. noriz20 
FOR FOLDED §5!Union St., ~~: MONROE,"MICH. LETTER SIZEj 


Rew York Office, 108 Fulton St. 





































No. 414 
LEGAL CAP SIZE 
Drawers 10x15%% inside, capacity 
20,000 papers. 


Saves annoyance of smoothing folded 


papers. Full sized sheets filed 
without folding. 

Constructed like No. 421. 

Made also in two and three drawer 
heights. 
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Modern Business Methods 
of Efficiency for Service 


























are all embodied 


Twenty years’ experience in devising Loose Leaf Systems 
and manufacturing and installing them has made our pro- 
duct the standard which others try to follow. Leading busi- 
ness men of Canada have adopted our Systems because the 
most practical and time-saving. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO OUR HOME 
OFFICE, CORNER OF RICHMOND AND YONGE 


STREETS, TORONTO. 

















the Copeland-Chatterson Co., tt 


FACTORIES: TORONTO sidalick: Wicatiin, 


Brampton, Ont. 


Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE London, Eng. 
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Greatest Visibility 
at Least Effort 






















a, | 
The Carriage—A Vital Part of 


the Wonderful Burroughs Visible 


Don’t be misled by generalities in adding machine advertising or 


selling. 


Get specific facts and comparisons on specific points. 


Particularly notice the carriage construction, for the carriage makes or 
mars adding machine convenience and visibility. 


The carriage of the Burroughs Visible 
is so arranged that it gives greater visibility 
of printing with /ess effort by operator than 
any other adding machine in the world. 

It brings the printing point at just the 
proper distance from the eye and at the 
proper angle. 

It is the only adding machine that gives 
the same convenience of seeing a// work 
at a glance as the most approved visible 
typewriter. 

In the Burroughs Visible carriage every 
lever and key is arranged for easy and di- 
rect manipulation. The carriage is only 
three inches from the keyboard—no 
stretching nor shifting necessary. 

The paper drops into place in the car- 
riage automatically—like a typewriter. A 
twirl of the platen nob and you are ready 
for work! 

The carriage is on top of the machine, 
not back of it—absolutely protected 
against damage. It leaves the whole 
sheet exposed to view; no danger of com- 
ing to end of paper roll without knowing 


it. Construction permits quick inter- 
changeability from narrow to wide car- 
riage and vice versa. 

Automatically adjusts itself to any thick- 
ness of paper without interference with 
uniformity of feed. A unique friction- 
stop locks carriage in any position. 
Others have a few set positions only. 

These are zmportant points—exclusively 
Burroughs. Burroughs Visible machines 
are built in the Burroughs factory, of the 
same material, with the same wonderful 
machine tools, and by the same workmen 
who have built a reputation for lifetime 
service into other Burroughs machines. 

The Burroughs factory is not a new one, 
built just to make this one type of ma- 
chine. It has been running 20 years and 
even the first adding machines turned out 
are still in use, 

The Burroughs reputation and prestige 
are being built into every one of these ma- 
chines and every word of the Burroughs 
guarantee and of the Burroughs Service 
pledge goes with it. 


Write for valuable systems literature applying to your own business. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


232 Burroughs 


Addresses 


Block, 


Canadian Toronto Branch: 146 Bay Street, Toron 
{ Montreal Branch: 392 St. James Street, 


Detroit, Michigan 





to, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 




































1) Paper 


roll 
always avail- 
able for listing, 
whenformsare 
not wanted. 


Print- 
ing Point at 
scientifically 
proper distance 
and angle 
from eye. 


Accessible 
ribbon 
spoo ls. 
Change 
ribbons 
instantly 
Vithout 
removing 


4: case, 


Friction 
stop locks 
carriage 
in any po- 
sition. 


9 Paper 

drops in- 
to place as in 
typewriter. Two 
rows of rubber 
friction rollers hold 
paper to very last 
line. 


6) Easy, handy ar- 


rangement of 
various shifts and 
levers for spacing, etc. 


7) Carriage on top of 


machine, only 
three inches from 
keyboard, 


Carriage automatic- 


ally adjusts itself to any 


thickness of paper, or any 
number of carbons. Car- 
riage removable in one 
minute—3%, 12% or 20- 
inch width as desired. 


Not merely 
Points of 
Merit—but 
Points of 
Superiority. 
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qThe Bookkeeping 
Machine 


@ Will do your bookkeeping. 


@ Will give you the results 
you want. 


qj] Makes all entries in plain 
machine type. 


@ Does all the adding as it 
goes along. 


@ Checks the work of the 
human element and proves 
the accuracy of every entry. 


@ Posts the standard loose 

leaf ledger without remov- . 

ing the pages from the bin- | : 

der, or makes entries on 7% a & Does the] work— 

card records with equal “im Bi that’s efficiency. 

facility. 5 : Pays for itself— 
7 * 8 i that’s economy. 

q Makes monthly statement F ar 

or bill while posting to — nes SS 

either loose leaf or card ~ of Seas 

ledger, if desired: 


@ Provides a separate proof sheet of all entries for auditing or other purposes, if wanted. 
@ Does the work twice as fast as it can be done the old fashioned way—by hand. 
@ Eliminates all the worry and bother. 


@ No hunting for mistakes at the end of the month, Proven (trial) balance always 
waiting to be taken off whenever wanted. 


@ Send your name and address for full particulars of Bookkeeping by Machinery 


and copy of that new and interesting illustrated magazine, “ BOOKKEEPING 
TO-DAY.” 

















Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


106 Cedar Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 


513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 415 Ashdown Block 
Montreal, Toronto. Winnipeg. 
Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 












‘Any Varnish — 
is GOOD-if it Bears this slag, 


OU should be interested i in good var- 
nish only. Plenty of 
ferior varnish will be offered you. 

The market is full of it. 


But if you are looking out for your own self-interests 
you will have none but the good—none but the best— 
none but Berry Brothers’. 


You Can Afford the Best Varnish 
The better the varnish, the less freque nt your "need to re-var- 
makes Berry 
F for the man economically i i 
That is why a little saving in the gallon-cost of 
all—but an 


“cheap,” in- 


the best Es “buy? 


added expense in the end. 


And you cannot measure in dollars and cents the 


dissatisfaction and annoyance that come with the use 


en ee 1858 


of cheap varnish. 














ay 
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T will pay you to take a personal 
interest in the selection of var- 
nish—whether you wield the brush your- 
self or hire some one else—whether you 
have one floor or an entire building to be 
varnished. 

Let the well-known trade-mark label on 
Jerry Brothers’ can be your guide. 

No matter what you want the varnish 
for, there is a Berry Brothers’ product to 
meet your need. 

All of your most frequent needs are met 
by one of the five listed below: 

Liquid Granite—For finishing floors in the 
most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish—For the finest rub- 
bed or polished finish on interior woodwork 


Elastic Interior Finish—lFor interior wood- 
work exposed to severe wear, finished in full 
floss. 

Elastic Outside Finish—For all surfaces, 
such as front doors, that are exposed to the 
wernther. ; 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish—For yachts, ships, 
small boats, canoes and other marine uses, 
outside or inside Won’t turn white under 
witer. 

Any dealer or painter can supply Berry 
Brothers’ Varnishes. If you have any diffi- 
culty in finding them write us and get the 
nime of a dealer who_ believes in Berry 
Brothers’ standard of quality. 

Start your active interest in Var- 
nish by sending to-day for a copy of 
‘‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker.’’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


The World’s Largest Varnish Makers 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


Leaky Buckets Are Never Filled 


Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, thought- 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy and temptation. 


A National Cash Register stops these leaks and enables 
the merchant to get all his profits. 


It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate and 
careful. 


It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every trans- 
action occurring between buyer and seller. 


It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove his worth. 
It fixes responsibility for all concerned—it’s a guardian 
of morals, of money and of good names. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Headquarters for Canada: 285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Factory: Toron:o 





